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PREFACE  TO  FOURTH  EDITION 


This  book  has  been  out  of  print  for  some  years,  but  the  de- 
mand for  it  continued,  so  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  reissue 
it.  For  this  purpose  parts  of  it  liave  been  rewritten  and  aiupli- 
fied,  and  it  is  now  presented  in  better  shape,  with  larger  type 
and  larger  pages,  so  that  it  is  a  far  more  attractive  book  than  in 
the  three  preceding  editions. 

Students  of  medicine  and  of  pharmacy  who  desire  to  acquire 
a  complete  knowledge  of  what  a  prescription  was,  is,  and  should 
be,  will  find  all  the  necessary  information  on  this  subject  in 
these  pages.  Practitioners  of  medicine  and  pharmacists  will 
find  it  of  great  interest  and  they  will  find  many  suggestions  that 
will  l)e  of  use  to  them.  Of  especial  value  and  interest  is  the 
section  on  the  use  of  the  metric  system  in  prescribing,  and  easy 
methods  of  acquiring  the  ability  to  write  cori-ect  presci-iptions 
of  this  kind  are  th()i'Oughl\-  explained. 

The  aim,  expressed  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition,  to 
make  this  book  fairly  exhaustive  of  the  subject,  has  l)een  steadily 
kept  in  mind,  and  this  edition,  more  thoi'oughly  than  any  i)revious 
one,  fulfills  the  original  aml)ition  of  the  author. 

The  pul)li.shei's  have  been  anxious  to  make  the  book  as  perfect 
from  the  typographical  stand])oint  as  possible,  and  "The  Pre- 
scription" as  now  presented  to  the  medical  pr.blic.  is  all  that  The 
authoi-  hoped  to  make  it. 

0.  A.   WALL. 

8t.  Louis.  Mo..  1917. 


PREFACE  TO  THIRD  EDITION 


The  second  edition  of  this  work  having  become  exhausted,  a  third 

edition  becomes  necessary.    In  previous  editions  Part  I  was  based 

on  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1880 ;  this  part  has  been  rewritten  and 

rearranged,  so  that  now  it  applies  to  no  particular  edition  of  any 

pharmacopoeia,  but  treats  of  general  principles  only.     This  change 

makes  the  book  more  valuable  and  will  be  appreciated  as  an  im.- 

provement  on  previous  editions. 

0.  A.  WALL. 


PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION 


The  first  edition  of  this  work  met  with  a  very  favorable  recep- 
tion, and  is  now  exhausted.  The  reviews  in  the  medical  and  phar- 
maceutical journals,  have  been  uniformly  favorable,  and  in  some 
of  them  I  have  found  suggestions  for  which  I  feel  grateful  and 
which  I  have  utilized  in  this  second  edition. 

Especially  have  I  thus  been  led  to  attempt  a  short  History  of  the 
Prescription  which  forms  Part  V  of  this  volume,  and  which.  I  hope, 
may  prove  of  interest. 

I  have  aimed  to  make  tlie  book  fairly  exhaustive  of  the  subject 
and  believe  that  all  important  facts  referring  to  the  Prescription 
may  be  found  in  it. 

In  offering  this,  the  second  edition  of  "The  Prescription",  I 
would  bespeak  for  it  tlie  sami*  kind  reception  tliat  was  accorded  the 
fii'st  edition. 

0.  A.  WALL. 


PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION 


A  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the 
prescription  is  of  great  importance  to  the  physician  as  well  as  to 
the  pharmacist,  as  it  is  so  important  a  feature  in  the  daily  life  of 
each. 

A  knowledge  of  prescription  writing  is  of  importance  to  the  j)hy- 
sician,  because  the  style  of  his  prescription  is  usually  considered  to 
furnish  a  fair  index  or  gauge  to  his  professional  accomplishments 
and  knowledge.  And  generally  it  is,  perhaps,  but  fair  to  assume 
that  the  physician  who  is  neat,  careful,  and  correct  in  writing  his 
prescriptions  is  also  careful  and  painstaking  in  the  examination  and 
treatment  of  his  patients,  while  he  who  is  slovenly  and  careless  in 
writing  his  prescriptions  will  probabh'  allow  the  same  characteris- 
tics to  prevail  in  his  treatment. 

Correct  prescription  writing  is  an  accomplishment  which  is  to  the 
physician  what  elegant  clothes  are  to  a  gentleman,  or  a  handsome 
frame  to  a  fine  painting.  If  it  is  not  an  essential  part  of  his  educa- 
tion, it  at  least  displays  his  other  acquirements  to  best  advantage. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  prescription  in  all  its  relations  is 
equally  important  to  the  pharmacist,  as  such  knowledge  raises  liim 
in  the  estimation  of  those  physicians  with  whom  he  comes  in  pro- 
fessional or  social  contact.  It  also  makes  him  a  better  dispensing 
pharmacist. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  following  treatise  on  the  prescription  may 
prove  of  interest  as  well  as  profit  to  the  readers,  and  that  it  may 
aid,  in  however  humble  a  way,  to  promote  the  cause  of  medical  and 
pharmaceutical  education. 

().  A.  WALL. 
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PART    1 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 
Meanixg  of  ''Prescription'." 

The  word  "prescription"  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  j^rre- 
scriptiim,  which  in  turn  is  derived  from  prcescriptns,  a,  nm.  the 
perfect  participle  of  the  verb  prcescriho,  pncescribere,  compounded 
from  the  preposition  pra%  meaning  "before,"  and  the  verb  iicribu, 
meaning  "I  write." 

The  word  prmscripticm,  therefore,  means  "that  w^hich  is  written 
before,"  and  the  word  "prescription"  means  a  formula  or  recipe 
wliich  is  written  before,  or  prescribed,  for  the  guidance  of  any  one 
to  follow  in  compounding  any  prejiaration. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  Latin  word  prascriptio,  onis,  f.,  means  a 
heading  or  title,  or  "copy"  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  uso(l 
])y  the  printer;  while  the  word  prascripfinn,  i,  n..  means  a  pre- 
scription in  tlie  sense  in  wliich  we  u.se  that  word. 

The  word  receptum,  i,  n.,  also  means  a  prescription  (recipe  or  re- 
ceipt), and  is  derived  from  the  verb  recepto,  1,  to  accept,  to  take  up, 
and  refers  to  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  adopted  or  taken  up  in 
books.  It  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  word  "fonnula"  (fornniJo. 
(I,  f.,  a  dimiiuitive  of  forma,  a.  f.),  wliicii  means  a  prescription  or 
working  directions;  literally,  a  "little  form"  to  go  by. 

The  term  "prescription"  is  generally  aj^plied  only  to  directions 
given  by  a  physician  for  the  compounding  of  medicines  for  a  patient, 
but  is  really  equally  applicable  to  written  directions  for  the  mak- 
ing of  a  dish  of  food,  or  a  lu-eparation  for  technical  purposes.  In 
a  general  sense,  any  directions  given  by  tlio  physician  for  the  gnid- 
ance  of  his  patient  are  called   prescriptions;  or.  rather,   it    is  said 
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the  physician  prescribed,  for  example,  change  of  climate,  an  ocean 
trip,  abstinence  from  tobacco  or  alcoholic  drinks,  or  rest,  or  exer- 
cise, or  a  certain  diet,  etc.  But  in  the  sense  in  which  the  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  professions  ordinarily  employ  the  term  pre- 
scription, it  means  the  written  direction  to  the  pharmacist  for  pre- 
paring medicines  to  be  administered  to  the  patients ;  or,  in  a  more 
popular  sense,  the  whole  paper  on  which  the  directions  are  writ- 
ten is  called  a  prescription. 

We  will  use  the  term  "prescription"  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
usually  understood  by  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions, 
although  under  the  heading  of  "Extemporaneous  Prescriptions" 
we  must  also  consider  it  in  its  more  popular  sense,  and  refer  to 
some  other  matters,  besides  the  prescription  itself,  which  are  usual- 
ly written  on  the  paper. 

Simple  and  Compound  Prescriptions. 

Prescriptions,  in  the  sense  of  being  written  directions  for  com- 
pounding medicines,  are  sometimes  classed  as  "simple"  and  "com- 
pound," the  former  of  which  means  a  prescription  for  a  single 
ingredient,  as  when  the  phj'sician  prescribes  a  bottle  of  solution  of 
magnesium  citrate,  a  certain  number  of  cathartic  pills,  tincture  of 
ferric  chloride,  or  any  other  medicine  expressed  by  writing  a  single 
name ;  while  the  compound  prescription  is  one  in  which  two  or 
more  ingredients  are  ordered,  which  are  to  be  combined  or  com- 
pounded by  the  pharmacist. 

While  this  classification  has  some  practical  applications,  it  is  of 
little  importance,  and  is  not  generally  adopted  by  writers  on  this 
subject.  It  is  mentioned  here  simply  for  the  sake  of  completeness, 
so  that  the  terms  may  be  understood  when  met  with  in  the  course  of 
i-eading  journals  or  other  works  where  they  might  occur. 

Classification  of  Prescriptions. 

Another  method  of  classifying  prescriptions,  which  is  of  more 
]iractical  value  than  the  above,  is  that  of  dividing  tliem  into  poma- 
iiext  and  cxtemporaneovs  prescriptions. 

Permanent  Prescriptions. 

ai-e  contained  in  authoritative  or  recognized  standard  works,  such 
as  the  pharmacopa?ias  or  dispensatories. 
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"Official"  and  "Officinal"  Prescriptions. 

AVhon  a  fni-mula  is  contained  in  a  pharmaoopopia,  which  is  pub- 
lished by  authority  granted  to  a  commission  or  committee  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  government  of  a  country,  or,  as  in  our 
own  country,  by  a  convention  of  delegates  from  incorporated  med- 
ical and  pharmaceutical  associations  and  teaching  colleges,  it  is 
called  an  "official"  formula,  meaning  that  it  is  done  by  authority. 
Of  course,  it  must  be  understood  that  such  a  formula  is  official 
only  in  the  country  in  which  the  respective  pharmacopoeia  is  the 
accepted  authority,  while  in  other  countries,  if  used  at  all,  it  is 
only  officinal. 

Official  preparations  are  also  called  pJiarmacopa ial,  which  means 
the  same  thing.  Pharmacopoeial  or  official  preparations  are  made, 
or  should  be  made,  of  the  same  strength  throughout  the  land  in 
which  the  pharmacop(pia  is  the  authoritative  standard,  and  such 
preparations  are  therefore  more  generally  obtainable  and  more 
reliable  than  others  wliieh  are  not  official. 

AVhen,  however,  the  formula  is  contained  in  such  works  as  the 
dispensatories,  or  any  of  the  numerous  formularies,  it  is  called  an 
"officinal"  prescription  or  formula,  meaning  that  the  preparation 
is  an  approved  medicine  kept  in  apothecary  shops.  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  word  officina,  which  means  "a  shop"  or, 
by  usage,  "an  apothecary  shop." 

Many  writers  make  no  distinction  between  the  two  words,  using 
them  indiscriminately,  oi-  using  only  the  term  "officinal." 

The  term  "unofficiar"  lias  come  into  general  use.  to  designate 
the  formulas  foi-  those  pi-eparations  wliicli  are  in  general  use  as 
substitutes  for  the  elegant  ijliarmaceutical  specialties  put  up  by 
various  firms,  such  as  formulas  for  elixirs,  .syrups,  etc.  "SVlien  these 
are  contained  in  the  National  Formuhn-\-  they  are  also  designated 
as  "N.  F,"  formulas  or  preparations. 

Permanent  prescri])tions  include  all  formulas  for  standard  ga- 
lenical preparations,  as  well  as  for  the  thousand-and-one  miscella- 
neous articles  which  are  usually  sold  in  drug  stores,  such  as  toilet 
pr(^parations.  ]iei'funies.  popular  remedies,  etc. 

Imi'oktanck  of  Knowixc.  Thk.-^i:  Pkhi'akations. 

All  other  things  being  equal,  that  physician  will  W  nmst  succes.s- 
ttil   in  practice  who  has  the  most  thorough  knowh-dge  of  materia 
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ineclioa.  and  is  ramiliar  not  only  with  a  larjio  tnnnbor  of  (Irnj^s,  bnt 
also  with  a  ii'reat  varioty  of  forms  in  whii'li  to  (lis|)ons(>  tluMU.  It 
enables  the  physieian  to  achipt  his  treatment  to  the  peenliarities  of 
his  patients,  if  neetl  be.  as  \\(>I1  as  to  the  ever-ehansiinji-  forms  of 
disease,  and  liives  him  the  same  advantatie  in  reiiai-d  to  (lie  tiekh' 
and  eai^'icious  lik(>s  and  dislikes  of  the  individnal  that  is  possessetl 
l>y  tlu'  thrifty  honst>\vife.  who,  with  a  little  eornmeal,  bntter,  og:y:s 
and  milk,  knows  lu)w  to  ser\e  a  lunnber  of  apinMizing  dishes— jjruel. 
cakes,  pudding,  biscuits,  etc.,  whii(>  another,  with  the  same  materials, 
knows  only  how  to  make  the  monotonous  com  bread,  winch,  howevei- 
jiood  in  itst^lf,  becomes  disagreeable  on  account  of  the  want  o\' 
change.  That  physician  who.  by  virtne  o\'  his  better  phanuaeeu- 
tical  knowKMlge.  avoids  a  prescription  rontine,  and  shows  variety 
in  his  remedies  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  his  remedies,  will  lind  that 
he  has  an  advantage  which  is  not  easily  ovei'cstinuded. 

AVe  will,  theref(n-e.  eonsidei'  in  these  pag(*s  \\\c  various  I'onns  in 
whieh  remedic^s  may  be  presei'ibed  and  dispensed. 

AnsTK'Ac'i's  [AhstntrtuDt,  I,  n.) . 

This  name  is  derived  from  abstract  us,  a,  iiiii,  the  i)erf(>ct  jnu'ticiple 
of  the  verb  abst ratio,  xi,  ctiim,  meaning  to  draw  from.  The  word 
means,  according  to  Webster,  "that  which  comprises  or  couccntnites 
in  itself  the  esseidial  (pialities  of  a  larger  thing." 

^lany,  ])erhaps  most,  of  the  advantages  of  the  fluid  extracts  are 
offered  by  the  abstracts,  these  ])reparations  having  a  detinite  per- 
centage relation  to  \\\v  crude  di'iigs  from  which  they  are  nuide. 
They  are  nuide  by  totally  exhausting  the  drug  with  a  i)roper  nien- 
strnnm,  adding  a  certain  (piantity  of  sugar  of  milk,  varying  accortl- 
ing  to  the  amount  of  (Extractive  matter  in  the  drug,  and  then  evap- 
orating to  dryness.  Then  enough  sugar  of  nulk  is  added  to  nudce 
the  pi'oduct  weigh  just  onedialf  as  unich  as  the  crude  diMig  weighed, 
and  the  whole  is  tinally  veduced  to  an  imi)alpable  powder. 

.Vbstracts  are,  in  fact.  ])owdered  extracts  of  uniforndy  twice  the 
strength  and  half  the  dose  of  the  corr(>sponding  fluid  extracts. 
They  possess  many  pharmaceutical,  and  a  nund)i'r  of  tluM'apcutical, 
advantages  over  uuuiy  other  of  the  solid  preparations  of  tlie  same 
drugs,  but  unfortunately  have  the  disadvantage  that  some  of  them 
are  very  liable  to  cake  or  become  solid. 

For  the  prcsci'ibei-  the  detinite  relation  of  its  dose  to  that   of  1li(> 
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<'()n-(!H|)oii(liii{^  fliii<l  cxtrjict,  (or  of  tlu;  <li-U{^  itscilf)  iw  important,  for, 
wliil*^  oiu-Ai  solid  or  poudcicd  extract  has  a  different  relative  dose, 
;is  compared  willi  thai  of  llic  (luid  extract,  the  abstract  is  {<iven  in 
jiisl  half  I  lie  <losc,  and  il  is  ;diiiost  instantly-  soliihic  an(l,  therefon;, 
(•(pially  as  easily  ahsorhed  as  the  fluid  extract,  hnl  has  the  advan- 
taj^'c  that  it  contains  no  aleoliol,  and  mav  he  dispensed  in  cajtsulcs 
wliieli  nndte  it,  tasteless,  without  inatei'ially  i-etardin;/  its  solution 
and  ahsorpt  ion. 

( '  \i'sri-i:s  (Cdpsiihi,  rr,  f.). 

("apsnies  ar'e  made  of  gelatine  and  eomc  into  tin-  ti'ade  filled  and 
empty.  The  latter-  are  used  in  exieniporaneous  pi"escrihin<?  as  is 
exphiined  fartliei'  on;  llie  lilled  capsules,  which  usually  contain 
li(piid  snhstanees  lil<e  eopailia,  castor  oil,  etc.,  are  often  made 
llexil)le.  h'illed  capsules  are  prescribed  hy  <piotin<;  the  desired 
foi'iMula  oi'  the  manufacturer-  and   the   inrmher'  of  capsules  wanted, 

(,'KKA'n;s    ( ('cral iiin,  i,  n.). 

The  ter-nr  is  der-ived  I'r-orrr  ccrdhis,  a,  inn,  arr  adjective;  si^'irifyin*; 
vvax(Ml ;   the  adjcM'iivc  is  derived  from  ceni,  w,  f.,  wax. 

('('rates  are  nnide  hy  melting  varying  proportions  of  wliite  wax 
with  lard  oi-  mixtui-es  of  lard,  petrolatum,  paraffin,  rosin,  turpen- 
tine, suet  or  other  fats,  and  stirring  constantly  until  cold.  '"Simple 
cerate,"  or  "wax  cerate,"  is  used  as  a  dressing,  or  as  a  vehicle  for 
more  active  substances.     All  cerates  contain  beeswax. 

h'orrrrer-ly  the  title  Arcridcs  was  rrsed  to  designate  a  <'lass  of  i>las- 
ter-s,  which,  as  the  name  implies,  were  made  without  wax. 

('()M-()l)i(i.\.s    {(J<jll(j(lii(iii,  i,  n.). 

The  word  collodion  is  dei-ivcd  fr-om  rolltxlcs,  is.  gbre-likc;  in  turn, 
fr-oirr  collft,  (r,  f.,  glue. 

("ollodioir  is  nuido  by  dissolviirg  grni-cotlorr  irr  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  arrd  stronger  ether.  Upon  evaporation,  a  tough  colloid 
nniss  is  left;  or,  if  the  collodion  is  ])ainted  on  the  skin,  a  thin  film 
renrains,  which  protects  and  supports  the  i)arts. 

('ollodion  ma\  be  i-euder-ed  llexible  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
pr-oportiorr  of  castor-  oil.  or-,  as  in  the  ol'ticial  prejiarat iorr.  castor  oil 
and  Carrada  t iri-pent irre,  or-  it  rrray  lie  mcdii-ated  as  in  cantharidal 
and  stypt ic  collodions. 
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('oxfj:ctioks  {Confectum,  i,  n.  or  coufcclio,  oiiis,  i.). 

According"  -to  Webster,  "a  preparation  of  fruits,  roots,  and  the 
like  with  sugar;  a  sweetmeat;  a  comfit." 

Several  Latin  words  are  used  to  designate  this  class  of  pharma- 
ceutical preparations.  Confectio,  onis,  f.,  is  like  the  English  word. 
Confectum,  i,  n.  (that  which  is  prepared  ;  from  conficio,  feci,  fectum 
— to  bring  together;  to  work  up  together),  is  generally  given  as  the 
origin  from  which  the  English  word  is  derived.  The  word  means 
a  product  of  the  confectioner's  art,  and  although  it  is  the  official 
title,  it  is  not  exactly  expressive  of  the  nature  of  the  preparations. 
Confectio  amygdaJariim,  for  instance,  means  candied  almonds. 

The  words  conditio,  o)iis,  f.,  or  conditum,  i,  n.  have  a  similar 
meaning.  Conditio  cina  means  candied  wormseed.  As  used  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  the  word  confection  means  a  medicinal  powder, 
mixed  with  sugar  and  saccharine  fluids  to  make  a  pulp,  or  paste, 
resembling  stiff  apple-butter  in  consistence. 

In  some  of  the  works  on  pharmacy  the  confections  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  conserves  (conserva,  ee,  f.,),  and  the  electuaries 
{electuarium,  i,  n.).  The  conserves  are  sometimes  described  to  be 
preparations  of  moist  drugs  with  dry  saccharine  substances,  while 
the  electuaries  are  dry  powdered  drugs  mixed  with  moist  saccharine 
substances ;  but  this  distinction  is  not  always  made,  nor  is  it  always 
practicable. 

A  thin,  viscid  electuary  was  formerly  called  an  ecligmatinm,  i,  n., 
or  ecclegnia,  eclegma,  or  ecleigma,  atis,  n.  (from  a  Greek  word 
meaning  to  lick  up).  Loliocli,  loch,  or  loocJi,  n.,  indeclinable,  or 
liiicfiis,  us,  m.  (from  lingo,  n.ri  )ictuin  to  lick  up),  were  other  terms 
for  the  same  kind  of  preparation.  On  account  of  their  viscidity 
these  preparations  had  to  be  licked  from  the  spoon  with  which  they 
were  administered,  whence  the  names.  Extract  of  malt,  for  instance, 
is  a  ])reparation  of  this  kind,  although  the  name  was  more  fretpiently 
used  for  i)i-e))arations  consisting  of  an  impal])ab]e  ])()W(ler  mixed 
with  lioney  or  sni-uj),  or  with  a  tliick  mucilage  of  acaci;!,  (|uiuce 
seed,  sale]:),  starcji,  iceland  moss,  or  cari-agiieen. 

l)i:('()('Ti()XS   { DcrocI u}}\,  i,  n.  or  (/(cocllo,  miis,  i.). 

From  (l(  (-(Xjiio,  o.ri,  voclimt,  to  l)oil  down.     Tlir  woi'd  dfroctio,  onis 
f..  is  (trtcu  used  as  the  Latin  title  foi'  ])i'e));n'atioiis  nf  this  kind. 
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A  decoction  is  prepared  b\-  boiliiio-  a  dnij?  for  some  time  in  water 
and  then  straining?.  The  strained  ]i(iuid  is  called  cola,  a,  f.. 
colatura,  ir,  f.,  colatum,  i,  n.  or  colmnoihon,  i,  n..  in  Latin,  the 
preference  nsually  bein^-  to  tlu'  woi-d  colatura.  All  of  these 
words  are  dei-ived  fi-oin  the  vei-b  colo,  1,  to  strain;  to  clarify. 

Sonic  phai'iiiacojxpias  direct  that  decoctions  or  infusions  be 
made  of  certain  strengths  when  no  directions  in  regard  to  the 
strength  are  given  in  the  physicians'  prescriptions,  but  it  is  better 
practice  for  the  physician  always  to  specify  the  strength,  especially 
when  ordering  energetic  or  powerful  drugs;  and  the  pharraaci.st 
will  appreciate  it  as  a  mark  of  carefulness  on  the  part  of  the 
physician,  when  the  latter  applies  this  caution  to  all  the  decoctions 
and  infusions  which  he  prescribes. 

The  physician  would  probably  find  a  mixture  of  fluid  extracts 
wnth  water  to  be  preferable  to  a  decoction  of  the  same  drug  in 
most  cases,  but  the  pharmacist  would  not  be  justified  in  substituting 
such  a  mixture  when  the  physician  ])resc)'ibes  a  decoction. 

Elixirs  {Elixir,  iris,  n.). 

"Any  cordial  oi'  substance  which  invigorates." — (Webster.) 
Elixir,  iris,  n.,  or  elixirium,  ii,  n.,  are  two  foi-ms  of  this  title,  either 
of  w^hich  may  be  used,  although  most  authorities  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  first.  These  words  are  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
verb  elicio,  cui,  citum,  which  means  to  coax  forth,  or  to  elicit.  Dr. 
Charles  Rice,  formerly  chairman  of  the  Connnittee  of  Revision  and 
Publication  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  T Tnited  States,  who  was  an 
excellent  scholar  of  Oriental  languages,  gave  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  word  "elixir,"  which  is  i)ublished  in  Professor  Lloyd's 
W'Ork  on  Elixirs:  "The  w'ord  is  proximately  derived  from  the  Arabic 
(al-iksir),  being  composed  of  the  article  al  or  el  and  iksir.  *  *  • 
In  alchemy  it  was  used  to  denote  the  magical  transformation 
l^owder  so  much  .sought  aftei-,  a  pinch  of  which  would  convert  a 
whole  ma.ss  of  base   metal    into   i^oM.  *     In    later   technical 

language  'elixii-'  was  used  to  denote  various  pi-eparations.more  or 
less  alchemistic.  *  *  *  and  it  designated  any  compound  prepa- 
I'ation  of  siipi)()sed  'sublime"  propei'ties.  reputed  to  prolong  lite 
and  to  ward  otf  disease." 

Elixirs  are  ))alatable  fluid  pi-ei)arations  containing  sugar,  wine  or 
alcohol,  and  aromatics,  b\-  which  the  taste  of  mni.seoiis  medicines 
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is  rendered  agreeable,  or  at  least  less  disagreeable,  or  in  whieh  such 
medicines  are  dissolved. 

Elixirs,  if  well  made,  are  elegant  and  valuable  preparations, 
which  deserve  extensive  application  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

Emulsions   {Emulsuni,  i,  n.  or  Emulsio,  onis,  i.). 

Emulsions  are  liquid  preparations,  in  which  oils,  oleo-resins,  bal- 
sams, resins,  or  similar  substances  which  are  insoluble  in  water, 
are  suspended  in  water  by  the  aid  of  some  viscid  or  mucilaginous 
excipient,  sometimes  called  the  emulgent  (emulgens,  entis,  n.,  the 
emulsifying  agent.) 

By  some  English  writers  the  term  emulsion  is  used  to  designate 
the  same  class  of  preparations  which  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia calls  mixtures  (mistvra,  ce,  f.)  so  that  a  dry  powder  sus- 
pended in  mucilage  is  classed  in  this  category. 

As  the  term  comes  from  the  verb  emulgeo,  mulsi,  mulsum,  to 
milk,  the  word  should  be  limited  to  the  preparations  having  an 
appearance  of  milk,  and  we  so  use  it. 

Some  authors  make  a  distinction  between  different  kinds  of 
emulsions,  dividing  them  into  true  iemulsum  verum)  and  false 
(emulsuni  spurium)  emulsions.  The  true  emulsions  result  from 
the  trituration  of  a  drug  containing  both  the  oil  and  the  emulgent, 
with  water,  as  when  asafoetida  is  rubbed  up  with  water  to  make  the 
official  emulsio  asnfmtidce.  The  false  emulsions  are  made  by 
triturating  the  substances  to  be  emulsified  with  gum,  mucilage,  or 
yolk  of  egg  or  other  emulgent,  as  when  we  emulsify  castor  oil  with 
acacia.  The  older  writers  gave  a  special  name  to  the  false  emulsion, 
calling  it  colostrum  [colostrum,  i,  n.,  or  colostra,  cc,  f.),  the  first 
milk  of  a  newly  delivered  woman. 

Extracts  (Extractuni,  i,  n.). 

Prom  extraho,  xi,  ctum,  to  extract;  to  draw  out.  Extractus,  us, 
m.,  is  another,  although  but  rarely  used  form  of  title  for  this  class 
of  preparations. 

Extracts  are  often  s])()k(Mi  of  as  "solid  extracts."  Formerly,  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  fluid  extracts,  they  were  considered  to  be 
the  ])est  form  for  the  administration  of  various  medicines,  and  they 
are,  in  fact,  excellent  preparations,  even  now,  especially  if  it  is 
desirable  to  adiuinislci'  the  mcdiciiu's  in  ])ill  t'oi-m. 
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Extracts  are  jrciierally  of  semi-solid  consistence,  but  a  few  are 
dry  and  may  be  powdered.  They  arc  prepared  by  exhausting  the 
drug  with  a  proper  menstruum,  usually'  by  percolation,  and  then 
evaporating  to  a  pilular  consistence  by  means  of  a  water  bath. 

The  menstruum  used  for  exhausting  the  crude  drug  is  .sometimes 
expressed  in  the  title  of  the  prescription,  this  being  designated  as 
"'  ex  tract  urn  (tlcoliolicmn"  or  "  extractum  nquosinn,"  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Many  of  the  extracts  when  evaporated  to  the  pihilar  consistence 
are  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  glycerin  to  prevent  the  extract 
fi'om  becoming  hard  and  dry. 

Fluid  Extkacts   {Extrnchim  fhiichnn  or  Fliiidextractum). 

This  class  of  preparations  is  directed  to  be  made  by  percolation 
in  the  proportion  of  1  gram  of  drug  with  enough  of  the  proper  men- 
struum to  make  1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  finished  fluid  extract. 

If  properly  made  by  repercolation  from  the  best  quality  of  drugs, 
these  preparations  are  by  far  the  best,  most  permanent,  and  most 
reliable  that  can  be  made  to  represent  the  vegetable  drugs. 

They  are  promptly  active  and  easily  absorbed ;  they  represent 
the  crude  drugs  more  fairly  than  many  of  the  isolated  active  prin- 
ciples, alkaloids,  etc.,  and  they  deserve  to  l)e  even  more  generally 
employed  than  now.  They  render  tinctures,  wines,  infusions, 
decoctions,  and  a  iniinber  of  other  preparations  suiiertluous,  and 
are  sure  to  I'cniain  i)opulai'. 

^Most  vegetable  drugs  may  be  nuide  into  Huid  extracts  by  using 
the  official  process,  choosing  a  proper  menstruum,  accoi'ding  to  the 
nature  of  the  drug.  Aloes,  catechu  and  similar  drugs  are  excep- 
tions, as  one  gi'am  of  drug  can  not  be  dis.solved  to  make  one  cubic 
centimeter  of  li(iuid. 

Glycerites  {Ghfccritin)i.  i\  n.). 

These  i)rcparations  arc  mixtures  of  various  substances  or  medi- 
cines with  glycerin ;  they  have  also  been  desigiuited  as  glycerolates 
(.(/Z/ZfcroZflfinn,  I,  n.),  glyerols  or  glyceroles  {(/Iyc(  rolcum.  i,  n.), 
glycerins  {</h/ccriuu)n,  i,  n.),  or  glycerates  {(jUicrratum,  i,  i\.). 

In  ajjpearancc  and  plixsical  ]>roperties,  as  well  as  to  some  extent 
in  their  therajieutical  uses,  they  resemble  the  medicated  .syrups,  but 
as  glycerin,  which  forms  the  bulk  of  these  preparation.s.   is  anti- 
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septic,  these  preparations  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  an  indefi- 
nite length  of  time,  and  the  antiseptic  effects  of  glveerin  on  the 
s.ystem  may  also  prove  of  therepeutical  valne. 

Honeys  (.1/(7,  mellis,  n.). 

Honey,  medicated  or  simple,  is  occasionally  nsed  in  pharmacy,  or 
in  prescriptions,  generally  as  an  excipient. 

Oxymel,  nielUs,  n.,  o.njtneli,  His,  n.  (oxij~,  a  prefix  meaning 
sharp  or  acid),  and  acetomel,  mellis,  n.,  are  terms  for  a  class  of 
preparations  consisting  of  honey  with  vinegars.  Hydromel,  mellis, 
n.,  is  a  mixture  of  honey  with  water,  which,  when  fermented,  was 
formerly  called  "mead." 

Infusions  {Infusum,  i,  n.  or  Infusio,  onis  f.) 

The  term  is  derived  from  the  verb  infundo,  fudi,  fusum.  to  drench 
with  hot  water.  The  noun  infusio,  onis,  f.,  is  also  occasionally  used 
in  prescriptions  instead  of  the  more  common  neuter  noun.  For- 
merly all  infusions  were  made  by  placing  the  properly  comminuted 
drug  in  an  appropriate  vessel,  and  pouring  boiling  water  over  it. 
covering  it  and  letting  stand  until  cool  and  then  straining.  (See 
Decoctions.)  Infusions  may  also  be  made  with  cold  water  (infusnnt 
frigide  paratum),  and  they  may  be  made  by  percolation. 

Formerly  a  preparation  called  infuso-decoctinn,  i,  n.,  was  a  prepa- 
ration made  by  first  boiling  one  or  more  drugs  for  awhile,  and, 
when  the  boiling  was  completed,  adding  another  ingredient,  which 
was  only  to  be  infused. 

As  both  decoctions  and  infusions  have  now  become  almost  obso- 
lefe  and  deservedly  so,  such  refinements  of  nomenclature  are  no 
longer  in  vogue.  Undoubtedly  the  infusions,  as  a  class,  are  inferior 
and  unreliable  preparations,  which  should  be  discarded  entirely, 
and  mixtures  of  fluid  extracts  and  water  should  be  prescribed 
instead.  When  tliey  are  prescribed,  however,  it  would  be  poor 
pharmacy  to  dispense  diluted  fluid  extracts  in  their  stead. 

The  remarks  made  in  regard  to  Decoctions,  about  specifying  the 
strengtli    in   the   pr('S('rii)tions,   ap])lies   e(iually   forcibly   here. 

Ji'icES  {8'uccus,  i,  m.) 

This  class  of  preparations  is  made  by  forcibly  expressing  the 
juice  of  the  fresh  drugs,  as  of  belladonna  leaves,  and  then  mixing 
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with  a  cfi'taiii  proportion  of  aK-ohol  to  preserve  tliciii.  Tliey  are 
an  inferior  eiass  of  pliarmaceutical  preparations.  Tlic  ('xi)resse(l 
jiiiee  of  a  fi'esli  (lru>i:  was  formerly  called  cnchjjlis))i(i,  <ttis,  n.  (from 
a  (Jreek  word  meaning-  jniee),  and  when  sneh  a  juice  was  inspissated 
or  evaporated  to  syi-upy  consistence,  it  was  called  "siiccus  in- 
spissatus,"  or  'rooh,""  as  rooh  juniperi.  The  word  rool)  is  fi-oni 
the  Arabic,  and  is  either  rooh.  is,  n.,  or  rooh,  n..  indeclinable. 

LlXlMKNTS    (  LininiCllf  II  III,    i.   U.I. 

A  Ii(|ui(l  preparation  intended  for  inunction,  and  consistintr 
wholly,  or  in  part,  of  oils,  volatile  oils,  or  camphor. 

The  practice  of  massa<i:e  for  the  cure  of  rheumatic  and  other 
atf'ections  is  ofteu  much  facilitated  by  the  use  of  a  liniment,  and  an 
attendant  may  be  iiuluced  to  rub  and  knead  a  joint  for  half  an  hour 
with  a  liniment,  when  he  wouKl  not  do  so  with  his  hands  or  gloves 
alone. 

A  remedy  intended  for  inunction  by  massage  is  sometimes  known 
as  confricaniciiti(iii,  i,  n.,  from  confrico,  friciii,  frictunt,  to  rub 
against  each  other. 

Liniinents  are  a  very  popular  class  of  remedies  for  painful  affec- 
tions, and  i)rove  of  benefit  partly  on  account  of  their  intrinsic 
anodyne  virtues,  partly  owing  to  the  accomi>anyiuir  em])loymeut  of 
friction. 

There  is  also  a  class  of  lininu'iits  known  as  opodeldocs  (opodeldoc 
n.,  indeclinable)  or  soap  liuinuMits  (.'<(ipoii(inieiituni,  i,  u.),  which 
consist  of  soap  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  water,  in  su<'h  pr(»portions 
as  td  gelatinize.  AVitli  this  simi)le  saponament  nui\  be  inntrporated 
vai'ious  otlici-  substances,  such  as  caniphoi'.  opunn.  etc. 

Lii^iin  KxTKAcTS  {E.i'inirtiiin  /{(jiddKin) . 

A  class  of  i)rcpiirations  made  like  lluid  extracts,  but  other 
strengtii.  Sucli  are  the  50  per  cent  .solutions  of  aloes,  i-ateciiu.  etc., 
commonly  sold  in  the  trade  under  the  name  of  " fluid  extracts"  of 
the  correspoiuling  drugs,  it  is.  of  course,  impossible  to  make  a 
true  lluid  extract  of  these  substances,  as  it  is  impossible  to  have  the 
soluble  part  of  1  gram  of  such  drugs  contained  in  1  cubic  centi- 
nu'tei-  of  the  finished  tluid. 
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Masses  {Massa,  m,  f.). 

Masses  are  of  a  doughy  or  pilular  consistence,  intended  for  the 
making  of  pills.  They  are  kept  on  hand  in  mass  and  divided  into 
pills  as  occasion  requires. 

Mixtures   {Mistura,  ce,  f.). 

This  is  a  rather  nondescript  class  of  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, including  a  number  which  cannot  be  well  placed  elsewhere. 

The  term  ''mixture"  should  be  restricted  to  those  preparations 
in  which  a  solid  substance  is  suspended  in  a  fluid  by  means  of 
some  viscid  excipient,  such  as  syrup  or  mucilage. 

Mucilages  {Mucilago,  mis,  f. ;  also  called  Mucago,  or 
Muccago,  inis,  f.). 

This  is  a  class  of  preparations  consisting  of  a  gum  or  mucilagi- 
nous substance  dissolved  in  water.  They  are  used  as  demulcents,  as 
vehicles  for  other  medicines,  or  as  excipients. 

Ointments   {JJngueiitum,  i,  n.). 

Vngnentum,  i,  n.,  ungueyi,  inis,  n.,  and  unguedo,  inis,  f.,  are  terms 
derived  from  ungo,  or  unguo,  unxi,  unctuni,  to  anoint,  and  mean 
a  salve,  or  fatty  substance,  which  melts  by  friction  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  and  which  is  intended  for  inunction.  Remedies 
used  in  ointments  are  usually  intended  for  absorption,  although 
occasionally  for  local  or  external  effects. 

Enclirisma,  atis,  n.,  or  clirisma,  atis,  n.,  also  means  a  salve,  but 
the  term  more  properly  means  a  remedy  to  be  applied  with  a  brush, 
and  a  similar  term,  enclirntum,  i,  n.,  means  either  a  salve  or  lini- 
ment, or  a  remedy  for  inunction. 

Ointments  are  usually  dispensed  in  small  jars,  or  gallipots, 
which  are  designated  by  various  terms  in  Latin,  of  which  olla,  ce,  t., 
pot,  was  most  commonly  used.  Ollula,  ce,  f.,  ollicnla,  ce,  f.  (di- 
minutive of  olla),  myroilieca,  (c,  f.,  and  myrotliecium,  ii,  n.,  all  mean 
gallipot,  or  ointment  jar.  Nartliex,  ecis,  f.,  nartheca,  nartliecia, 
or  nartJiecya,  w,  f.,  and  nartltecium,  ii,  n.,  are  terms  originally 
meaning  a  box  turned  or  made  out  of  narthex  wood  to  contain 
medicine,  and  these  terms  afterwards  Averc  used  to  designate  oint- 
ment jars,  although  they  are  e(|ually  a])])lieable  to  a  medicine  chest. 
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Alahastrum,  i,  n.,  was  an  ointment  jar  cut  from  alabaster  in  the 
form  of  a  rose  bud,  and  was  used  for  perfumed  unj^ucnts.  or 
pomades.  Pomata,  cp,  f.,  and  pomatum,  i,  n.,  is  a  perfumed  oint- 
ment, a  pomade,  used  for  cosmetic  purposes. 

Oleates    {Oleatum,  i,  n.). 

Oleates  are  combinations  of  various  bases  with  oleic  acid,  ordina- 
rily dissolved  in  an  excess  of  oleic  acid;  or,  by  double  decomposi- 
tion, the  oleates  are  produced  without  an  excess  of  oleic  acid,  the 
bulk  of  the  preparation  then  being  made  up  of  simple  cerate. 
petrolatum,  or  other  fat.  The  oleates  are  said  to  be  absorbed  more 
readily  by  the  skin  than  are  ointments. 

Oleoresins  {Oleoresina,  a,  f.). 
There  are  (piite  a  number  of  natural  oleoresins  which  arc  used 
in  medicines,  such  as  copaiba  and  others.  There  is,  also,  a  class  of 
pharmaceutical  preparations  of  this  name,  which  includes  oleo- 
resins (a  natural  combination  of  a  volatile  oil  with  a  resin),  which 
are  extracted  from  crude  vegetable  drugs  with  ether,  which  latter 
is  afterwards  distilled  off  or  allowed  to  evaporate. 

Papers  {Clwrta,  ce,  f.). 

Charta,  ce,  f.,  is  a  Latin  Avord  which  has  several  meanings,  of 
which  the  most  common  is  paper;  but  it  also  means  that  which  is 
written  on  paper,  an  epistle,  a  deed,  a  charter  {magna  charta,  for 
instance)  ;  or  a  thin  plate,  as  charta  phnnhea,  sheet-lead.  Adjec- 
tives added  to  the  word  charta,  specify  various  i^eeuliarities.  as 
charta  hil)ula,  blotting  paper:  charta  densata.  pasteboard;  charta 
cxplpratoria,  reagent  ])a})er.  oi-  litmus  paper;  charta  ccrata.  waxed 
paper,  etc. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  to  have  been  advisable  to  have  called 
this  class  of  preparations  chxirta  mcdicata,  oi-  medicated  i>apers. 

Papers  are  prepared  either  by  saturating  bibulous  paper  with 
some  solution  and  then  drying,  or  by  coating  one  surface  with  a 
mixture  of  medicinal  su])stances.  Nitrate  of  potassium  paper  is  an 
example  of  the  first,  and  mustard  iKii>er  of  the  second  kind. 

l'ii,LS    {I'llxta,  a,  t). 
The  word  pitula  is  a  diminutive  of  /*)7'/.  a.  W.  which  means  a 
mortar,   a   pile    (as   pita   (tictrica,  a   galvanie   \u\v).   a   ball,   or  a 
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sphere.     The  teriii  piluhi.  however,  only  means  a  little  sjihere,  or, 
a  pill. 

Many  remedies  can  approi)riately  be  dispensed  in  pill-form,  and 
this  class  of  preparations  is  quite  popular.  Nevertheless,  this 
method  of  administerino-  medicines  has  serious  drawbacks,  owing 
to  the  frequent  insolubility  of  the  pill  and  the  consequent  want 
of  absorption.  It  is  true,  that  this  is  not  always  due  to  the  pill 
itself,  but  to  the  condition  of  the  patient,  but  the  result  is  the 
same ;  often  pills  will  fail  to  act  when  the  corresponding  remedies 
in  a  fluid  state,  as  in  fluid  extract,  would  act  promptly.  The  ap- 
plicability of  pills  is,  therefore,  limited,  and  careful  physicians 
will  rather  ])rescribe  remedies  in  a  form  more  easily  and  surely 
absorbed. 

Pills  are  used  plain  or  uncoated,  sugar-coated,  or  gelatin-coated. 
Of  these  three  forms,  the  uncoated  pill,  probably,  is  most  readily 
absorl)ed,  but  the  coating  of  the  gelatin-coated  pill  is  also  so  easily 
dissolved  that  there  is  not  much  therapeutical  disadvantage  in 
giving  the  gelatin-coated  rather  than  the  uncoated  pills,  while 
tliere  are  a  number  of  advantages  which  far  outweigh  the  very 
slight  retardation  of  solution,  of  which  the  permanence  and  taste- 
lessness  are  two.  The  sugar-coated  pill  is  least  soluble  of  the 
kinds  mentioned. 

Some  few  pills  containing  deliquescent  salts,  as  iodide  of  iron, 
etc.,  are  coated  by  rolling  on  a  plate  in  a  solution  of  ])alsam  of 
tolu  in  ether,  the  ether  leaving  a  resinous  coating  upon  evapora- 
tion. These  pills  are  possibly  less  readily  absorbed  than  the  sugar- 
coated  pills,  but  as  the  latter  are  often  coated  in  a  similar  way  with 
a  solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol  i)efore  lieing  coated  Avith  sugar, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  sugar  from  being  discolored  by  the  pill  mass 
such  sugar-coated  pills  are  less  soluble  even  than  the  tolu-coated. 

The  dragee  (a  French  word,  dragee;  Latin,  iragca,  a,  f.,  drdf/efa, 
a,  f.,  or  tracliend,  atis,  n.),  means  a  sugar-coated  i)ill.  The  Latin 
terms  also  mean  a  pastille  or  a  coarse  ]iowder,  or  occasionally,  also, 
a  sugar  tal)let. 

The  gi'anule  ((jriineUinn,  i,  n.,  or  (jraiiiilHm,  i,  ii.,  dimiiiulives  of 
(jramim,  i,  n.,  a  grain  or  kernel)  is  a  vei'x'  small  i)ill  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  very  active  remedies,  such  as  alkaloids.  This  is  a 
favorite  preparation  with  homoeopaths. 
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The  bolus  {holn.s,  i,  iii.,  a  clioico  bit.  nice  iiiorsci.  a  mass  oi 
luiiip)  is  a  very  lai'^c  pill,  or  any  rouiKJed  mass  lai'f^iT  than 
a  pill,  but  iiitendccl  to  be  swallowed  whole.  Its  use  is  alnio.st 
entirely  restricted  to  veterinary  praetiee  now.  The  same  word  in 
the  same  form  is  also  feminine,  bolus,  i,  f..  whieh  means  an  argil- 
laceous earth,  oi-  bole,  as  bolus  (dbu,  and  \>()Jiis  rttltrtt,  white  and 
red  bole. 

Plasti:ks    {Emplastntm,   i,   n.). 

The  woi'd  ( ))tpl<isln())i,  plaster,  means  an  adhesive,  fatty,  or  ix-sin- 
ous  com])ound.  whieh  is  sold  either  spread  on  muslin,  leather,  or 
other  textile  fabric  (spread  plastei-.  sometimes  called  spuriKlrajnis. 
i,  m..  sparddrapa,  a,  f.,  or  sparadrapuni,  i,  n.,  all  thi'ce  forms  beinu 
used),  or  in  rolls  (formerly  called  nuiydnhon,  onis,  f..  thus  miu/dti- 
leon  emphtstri  diachyli,  roll  of  lead  plaster). 

So-called  "isinglass  plaster"  {emplastnou  iclinniovolla)  consists 
of  a  solution  of  isinglass  spread  and  dried  on  thin  silk  oi'  taffeta  : 
it  is  also  called  sericum  (idlufsivum   (sericum,  i,  n..  silk). 

Fatty  plasters  are  adhesive  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  but 
solid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Surgeons'  atlhesive  i>laster.  f»i- 
plastrum  adhasivum,  is  lead  plaster  spread  on  muslin. 

Formerly  a  number  of  terms  were  in  use.  such  as  cntplastrum  ml 
clavos,  corn-plaster;  emiilastrum  (id  frdcturus,  i)laster  for  dressing 
of  fractures;  emplastrum  conglutiiuim,  sticking  ])laster;  cmplas- 
frum  defensivum.  protective  plaster;  emphisfrum  stj/pficum.  styp- 
tic plaster,  etc. 

Cuiiously  enough  the  term  emplastrum  diachi/lon,  which  now 
means  lead  plaster,  originally  meant  any  jdaster  made  from  the 
juice  of  plants,  and  was  api)lied  to  lead  plaster  because  this  was 
foi-merly  made  with  the  juice  oi'  mucilage  of  marshmallow. 

PowDKKs   (Pidvis,  cris.  m.  or  f.). 

While  pidris  can  be  used  either  as  a  masculine  (»r  feminine 
word,  it  is  customary  to  use  it  only  in  the  ma.sculine  gender,  so 
that  adjectives  are  also  written  in  the  nmsculine  tV)rm  to  agree  with 
it.  and  we  write  Pulvis  (ir<>m<ilicus,  and  not  aromdliah. 

Powders  in  divided  doses  as  gtMicially  prescribed,  were  for- 
merly called  "  pulvi-<culi"  (plural  of  pulvisculus,  i.  m.,  or  pulviusi  u- 
lus,  i,  m.,  the  diminutive  of  i)ulvis).  but  are  now  called  " pulvcres." 
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Resins  {Resma,  ce,  1). 

As  ill  the  case  oi  oleo  resins,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  natural 
resins  in  use,  and  also  several  preparations  of  resins  made  by  the 
pharmacist.  The  latter  are  made  by  precipitating  from  concen- 
trated alcoholic  tinctures,  by  pouring  into  water.  The  title 
"resin"  applies  to  both  kinds  of  resins. 

Solutions   {Liquor,  oris,  m.). 

The  official  Latin  title,  liquor,  means  a  liquid,  and,  therefore,  if 
literally  translated,  is  a  title  having  little  or  no  meaning.  The 
English  name,  solution,  is  not  a  translation  of  this  Latin  word, 
but  of  another  word,  solutio,  07iis,  f.,  which  means  a  liquid  hold- 
ing something  in  solution.  This  Latin  word,  solutio,  therefore,  is 
a  much  more  appropriate  and  expressive  title,  and  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  meaningless  title  "liquor;"  or,  the  English  word 
should  have  been  a  different  one,  so  that  the  name  solutio,  both 
Latin  and  English,  might  have  been  altogether  used  to  designate  a 
class  of  extemporaneous  preparations  commonly  designated  as 
solutions,  which  are  essentially  different  from  the  pharmacopoeial 
solutions. 

Most  of  the  solutions  are  solutions  of  chemicals  or  alkaloids  in 
water,  but  in  some  the  solvent  is  something  else ;  diluted  alcohol 
in  solution  of  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  chloroform  in  solution 
of  gutta-percha,  etc. 

"Species"  {Species,  ierum,  f.  pi.). 

The  plural  of  the  word  species,  ei,  f.,  is  used  in  pharmacy  to 
designate  a  mixture  of  coarse  vegetable  powders,  used  for  teas,  or 
to  macerate  in  liquors  to  make  "bitters,"  as  in  the  case  of  the 
well-known  species  ad  longam  vitam,  or  the  equally  well-known 
species  pectorales  or  "pectoral  teas." 

Species  are  commonly  used  to  make  teas,  but  are  more  frc(iuently 
called  for  hy  the  laity  than  prescribed  by  physicians.  JMixed  with 
hot  water,  some  species  are  used  to  make  poultices,  also  called 
cataplasms  {cataplasma,  atis,  n.,  or  also  formerly  clilia-sma,  atis, 
n.).  A  dry  poultice,  consisting  of  a  species  sewed  in  a  sninll  ])ag 
and  applied  warm,  as  the  popular  sack  of  bran,  cornnical  or 
chamomile  for  toothache,  was  called  sacccllaiio,  onis,  f.  Foi'inerly. 
and  perhaps  now,  small  bags  wilh   caini)hor  w(M'c  worn   owr  llic 
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chest,  suspended  by  a  ribbon  about  the  neck,  to  keep  off  cholera 
or  other  infectious  diseases;  more  recently  "liver  pads,"  and  in- 
numerable other  i)atent  "pads"  were  also  much  used;  such  a  sac, 
with  its  contents,  was  called  saccelliui,  i,  m.,  or  when  it  was  larger 
and  used  as  a  i)illow  it  was  called  cataclUum,  i,  n.,  as  caiacUfum 
liumuli,  hop  pillow.  Some  of  the  modern  pillows  advertised  as 
catarrh  remedies,  might  be  also  classed  here. 

When  these  sacs,  with  their  contents,  were  used  as  amulets  for 
superstitious  reasons,  as  when  the  negroes  of  today  buy  and 
carry  about  themselves  "female"  loadstones  to  attract  the  females, 
while  the  negresses  carry  "male"  loadstones  to  attract  the  males, 
then  they  were  called  hamhaceutria,  orum,  n.,  meaning  feti.shes, 
charms,  spells,  or  Avitch-remedies.  The  "love-powders"  often 
called  for  even  in  this  enlightened  age,  would  also  be  'hamhaceutria. 
The  same  word  also  means  poison,  and  the  art  of  mixing  these 
remedies  was  called  hamhacia,  cb,  f.  (the  mixing  of  poisons — Gift- 
mischerei,  G.).  To  counteract  these  spells,  other  remedies  were 
worn  about  the  body,  generally  in  small  sacs  suspended  about  the 
neck;  such  a  protective  remedy  against  witchcraft  was  called 
hascaninm,  ii,  n.  Articles  used  as  charms  for  good  are  now  called 
mascots,  and  the  charms  for  evil  are  called  hoodoos. 

These  various  remedies  constituted  a  considerable  part  of  the 
stock  of  the  apothecary  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  description  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  but  it  is  not  unusual 
that  demands  for  them  are  made  on  the  druggist  of  today.  It  is 
surprising  to  Avhat  extent  similar  remedies  are  worn  even  at  the 
present  time.  The  potato  or  buckeye  worn  in  the  pocket  to  ward 
off  Bright 's  disease  or  rheumatism;  or  the  loadstones;  or  many  of 
the  galvanic  belts,  scrotal  supporters,  soles,  etc.,  the  clover  leaf  for 
good-luck;  or  amulets  of  various  kinds,  coral  necklaces  hung 
around  children's  necks  to  prevent  diphtheria,  all  belong  to  the 
same  category  of  hamhaceutria. 

When  species  are  ordered  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  infu- 
sion from  them,  into  which  flannels  or  cloths  are  to  be  dipped  while 
it  is  still  hot.  jiiid  tlini  :ip]>licd  to  the  l)ody.  or  j^arts  of  the  body, 
such  a  remedy  is  called  a  fomentation.  oi\  in  Latin,  fotu.'^,  u.t.  m.. 
fomeniatio,  onis,  f.,  or  fominhim,  i.  n.  A  llannel  wrung  out  of 
hot  chamomile   tea.    over   which   turjientine    is  sprinkled,   applied 
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over  the  ])ladder  in  sii])i)rc.s.sion  of  urinie,  "would  l)e  a  remedy  of 
this  kind. 

Spirits  (SpirUus,  h.s,  m.). 

Spirits  are  solutions  of  volatile  substances  in  alcohol,  obtained 
either  by  distillation  or  by  solution;  volatile  oils,  or  other  volatile 
substances  or  gases,  such  as  camphor  or  ammonia,  are  thus  dis- 
solved. 

Suppositories   {Suppoaitorium,  ii,  n.). 

Suppositories  are  medicines  mixed  v/ith  cacao  butter  and  formed 
into  small  cones,  to  be  used  for  insertion  into  the  rectum  or  vagina. 
When  for  the  first,  they  are  also  called  rectal  suppositories,  and  for 
the  second,  vaginal  suppositories.  Sometimes  they  are  made  with 
gelatin  and  glycerin. 

A  vaginal  suppository  is  also  sometimes  called  pessum,  i,  n., 
or  pessarium,  ii,  n.,  a  vaginal  suppository,  a  pessary. 

When  intended  for  insertion  into  the  urethra,  uterus,  nasal  pas- 
sages, or  eustachian  tube,  they  are  called  bougies  {hougin,  ce,  i.), 
from  a  French  word  meaning  wax-candles. 

Unless  otherwise  specified  in  the  physician's  prescription,  sup- 
positories are  made  to  weigh  about  15  grains  or  1  gram. 

Syrups    {Syrupus,  i,  m.). 

These  are  solutions  of  various  kinds,  containing  large  quantities 
of  sugar  (60  to  65  per  cent). 

Some  syrups  are  medicated  and  present  the  remedies  in  a  palata- 
ble form ;  others  are  only  flavored,  and  are  used  as  excipients  in 
extemporaneous  presci'iptions. 

Syrups  made  by  dissolving  sugar  in  vegetable  infusions  are  lia- 
ble to  ferment,  and  should  therefore  be  made  in  limited  quantities 
and  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

TixcTTTREs  {Tincfura,  (i\  f.). 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  verb  li)igo  (oi-  tinguo),  nxi,  net  urn, 
to  color,  and  litei'ally  means  cither  the  process  of  coloring,  or  a 
colored  extract. 

In  pharmacy  the  woi"d  means  a  solution  of  the  medicinally  active 
constituents  of  drugs,  or  a  solution  of  a  chemical  or  chemicals,  in 
ail  alcoholic  iiiensti'uuin.     The  solutions  of  chemicals,  as  of  iodine 
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ill  alcohol,  should  he  called  solutions,  rather  than  tinctui'es.  limit- 
ing the  latter  term  to  weak  alcoholic  preparations  from  oi-ganic 
drugs. 

According  to  the  menstruum  which  is  used,  different  names  have 
been  given  to  the  preparations.  Thus,  a  tincture  made  with 
alcohol  alone,  is  sometimes  called  (iholiohiiitrti,  a,  f..  when  it  is  an 
extract  from  organic  substances,  wliilc  a  solution  of  a  chemical  in 
alcohol  was  called  ((Icoliohiliviim,  i,  ii.  The  first  of  these  terms  is 
used  in  the  French  Codex,  with  a  slightly  modified  meanintr. 
(See  Tinctui'es  of  Fresh  Herbs.) 

A  tincture  containing  vinegar  or  acids  was  .sometimes  called 
acciolaiura,  a\  f..  and  a  tincture  containing  ether  was  designated 
as  (I  flu roldluriDH,  i,  n..  or  cfhcrole.s  as  in  the  French  ( "odex. 

Tincturf:s  OF  Fresh  Herbs  {Tincfura  Ho-lxinn))  lU roiiiinn). 
This  formula  gi\es  genei'al  directions  for  making  these: 

Take  of 

The  frosli  licvli.  lnuised  or  cnisliod .jO  parts. 

Alcohol    1 110  parts. 

Macerate  the  herb  with  the  alcohol  for  foui'teen  days;  then 
exi)ress  the  licpiid  and   lilter. 

In  the  French  Coch'x  these  tinctures  are  designated  as  nhooln- 
tiires  {alcohohihtrd,  a,  f. ). 

TRirrRATioxs   {Triftinifio,  ouis,  f..  or  frilKni,  a.  f.1. 

The  term  is  dei'ived  from  the  verl)  h  m,  Irivi,  tritum,  to  rul)  tiiii'. 
The  following  gives  a  general  formula  : 

T;ik('  of 

The  sulistaiu'o    10  parts. 

Sufiar  of  milk,  in  inodcrately  tine  powder.    !•()  jiarts. 

To  make    100  parts. 

These  substances  arc  to  l)c  ihoroughlx'  mixcil. 

Tu'oniEs   [Trochiscus,  i,  \u.). 

The  tei'in  trocliiscKs,  meaning  troche  or  lo/engc.  is  applied  to 
a  small  flattened  cake,  nuule  from  sugar  and  gum  ov  othei-  adhe- 
sive substance,  with  which   medicinal   iniri'edients  liave  been   ineoi'- 
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porated.  These  are  worked  into  a  mass  and  rolled  out  flat,  and 
from  this  the  troches  are  punched  with  dies  of  oval,  round,  octag- 
onal or  other  forms;  or  troches  may  be  made  by  compression. 
Troches  are  used  mainly  for  local  effects  on  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  by  allowing  them  to  dissolve  slowly  in 
the  mouth. 

The  word  tabula,  ce,  f.,  or  the  diminutive  tdbella,  m,  f.,  a  small 
plate,  a  tablet,  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  same  kind  of 
preparation. 

Another  term,  pastilla,  a:.,  f.,  a  pastil  (diminutive  of  pasta,  ce,  f., 
dough  or  paste),  is  a  term  applied  to  a  class  of  preparations 
mainly  used  for  fumigation.  The  fumigating  pastilles  (pastillm 
fumales),  are  small  conical  bodies,  which,  when  ignited,  are  slowly 
consumed,  emitting  perfumed  odors  as  they  burn.  They  may 
also  be  used  as  moxas  {moxa;  ce,  f.),  by  burning  on  the  skin  for 
counter-irritation. 

The  word  rotula,  m,  f.  (diminutive  of  roia,  ce,  f.,  a  wheel),  desig- 
nates a  small  disc  of  sugar  which  is  impregnated  with  alcoholic 
solutions  of  ethereal  oils,  as  in  the  well-known  ''peppermint 
drops."  Rotulce  saccliari  are  the  little  sugar  tablets  before  the 
flavoring  spirit  has  been  added. 

The  disc  {discus,  i,  m.,  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  a  plate,  a 
disc)  is  a  small  circular  troche  of  gelatin,  with  which  medicinal 
agents  are  incorporated.  They  are  made  to  dissolve  in  water  for 
subcutaneous  injection,  or  occasionally  for  use  by  oculists  to  apply 
atropine  or  other  remedies  to  the  eye. 

Vinegars  (Acetum,  i,  n.). 

Vinegars  are  made  by  extracting  the  active  constituents  of  drugs 
with  wine  vinegar,  or  with  diluted  acetic  acid.  They  are  not  a 
very  elegant  class  of  preparations,  and,  with  the  exception  of  vine- 
gar of  squill,  are  not  very  often  used. 

The  menstruum  or  fluid  used  to  make  vinegars  was  formerly 
called  acetolativum,  i,  n.,  an  acidulated  fluid.  An  infusion  made 
with  such  a  menstruum,  instead  of  water,  was  an  acciolntum,  i,  n. ; 
or  a  tincture  containing  vinegar  was  an  acetolatura,  ce,  i.;  a  mix- 
tui'e  of  a  medicated  vinegar  with  honey  was  called  oxjimcl  or  <icc- 
tomel  (see  Ifoncys),  and  foods  made  Avith  vinegar,  such  as  sahuls 
oi'  pickles,  were  aceiaria,  arum,  n. ;  acciosHas,  atis,    f.,    the    sour, 
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that  which  is  sour,  was  a  tei'iii  oeeasioiially  oini)l()yed,  as.  foi-  in- 
stance, acetosita.s  citri,  lemon  juice,  litefally,  the  sour  of  lemons. 

Waters  {Aqua,  (v,  f.). 

This  class  of  preparations  is  often  spoken  of  in  the  dispensa- 
tories as  "Medicated  Waters"  {AquK  mcdicata),  althouf?h  that  is 
not  the  i)harmacop(pial  title.  Waters  which  have  been  made  aro- 
matic with  volatile  oils,  are  also  called  "Aromatic  Waters"  (Aqua 
aromaiicw).  They  are  used  as  diluents  in  extemporaneous  pre- 
scriptions. 

The  i)lural  of  aqua,  or  aqua',  arum,  f.,  formerly  meant  mineral 
waters,  or  waterinjs^-places.  In  this  sense.  Saratoj?a  or  Hot 
Springs  were  "Aqua?."  We  now  speak  of  minei-al  waters  as  aquce 
minerales,  and  of  waters  charged  with  cai-bonic  acid  as  aqua 
aeratcE.  Artificial  mineral  aerated  waters  are  much  used,  and  are 
dispensed  in  syphons.  In  the  i)rescriptions  they  ai'c  connnonly 
designated  by  their  vernacular  names,  and  not  by  Latin  titles. 
Well-made  artificial  mineral  waters  are  to  be  preferred  to  the 
natural  waters,  except  Avhen  the  latter  are  drunk  fresh  at  the 
springs. 

Wines  {Vinum,  i,  n.). 

Natural  wines  are  frequently  i>rescribed  by  })h\'sicians.  There 
is,  however,  also  a  class  of  pharmaceutical  preparations,  consist- 
ing of  tinctures,  in  which  wine  is  used  as  a  menstruum,  an^l  these 
preparations  are  called  ""  medicated  wines."  or  simply  ■wines." 
Medicated  wines  have  about  the  same  ])harmaceutieal  and  tiu-ra- 
peutical  value  as  the  corresponding  tinctures. 

There  are  a  number  of  valuable  "elegant"  i)harma('eutical  prepa- 
rations, such  as  '"Beef.  Wine  and  Iron."  "Beef.  Wine  and  li-on 
with  Cinchona."  etc.,  which  combine  tonic  and  stimulant  prop- 
erties with  an  exceedingly  ]ilea.sant  taste,  and  which  are  therefore 
deservedly  poimlar. 

Wines  of  this  latter  kind  are  i>reparations  of  essentially  the 
same  class  as  elixirs. 

MvNV  Other  Pkepakations. 

such  as  baths,  enemas,  gargles,   ptitions.  injections,  etc..  are  .some- 
times ofKcinal,  i)Ut  are  more  usually  prescribed  extemporaneously. 
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and  will  be  considered  when  we  reach  the  subject  of  extemporane- 
ous prescriptions. 

Patent  and  Proprietary  Preparations. 

By  these  titles  preparations  are  designated  which  are  made  ac- 
cording to  formulas  originated  by  individuals  or  firms  who  hold  a 
copyright  on  the  name  or  a  patent  on  the  composition  of  the  rem- 
edy, which  latter  they  keep  secret.  Some  of  these  preparations 
are  put  on  the  market  by  advertising  them  directly  to  the  con- 
suming public  through  the  daily  papers  or  by  the  distribution 
of  almanacs,  and  these  medicines  are  called  "patent  medicines." 
The  manufacture  and  sale  of  patent  medicines  has  assumed  immense 
proportions,  mainly  on  account  of  the  moral  support  which  it 
has  received  from  the  members  of  the  pharmaceutical  profession, 
by  allowing  their  names  and  addresses  to  be  printed  on  the  cov- 
ers of  the  almanacs  and  circulars,  and  then  distributing  them  to 
their  customers.  This  is  generally  looked  upon  by  the  public  as 
an  indorsement  of  the  statements  of  the  almanac  by  the  drug- 
gist, and  it  is  probable  that  without  such  presumed  indorsement 
many  now  popular  remedies  would  not  have  achieved  much  suc- 
cess. Many  patent  medicines,  of  course,  are  w^orthless,  but  some 
possess  considerable  merit,  and  serve  a  valuable  purpose  in  sparsely 
settled  districts  w^here  it  is  impossil)le  to  obtain  proper  medical  at- 
tendance. 

Another  class  of  x>J"epai"ations  has  become  popular  with  many 
druggists  as  a  substitute  for  patent  medicines.  They  differ  from 
patent  medicines  only  in  having  either  a  real  or  pretended  state- 
ment of  the  composition  of  the  contents  printed  on  the  label,  and 
the  name  of  the  retail  druggist  on  the  wrapper  instead  of  on  the 
cover  of  the  almanac.  By  closely  imitating  the  style  of  putting 
up,  and  even  the  names  of  well-knoAvn  and  well-advertised  pat- 
ent medicines,  these  so-called  "non-secret"  remedies  have  come 
into  extensive  use  and  offer  better  profits  than  the  corresi)ond- 
ing  patent  medicines. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  discuss  the  ethical  (piestions  which  are 
involved  in  the  sale  of  either  the  "patent"  or  "non-secret"  medi- 
cines, l)ut  we  leave  this  for  each  one  to  si-tllc  in  his  own  mind. 
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A  iiuniher  of  voi'v  viiluahlc  I'cinedies  liave  I't'cciitly  hcou  intro- 
duced into  general  use,  and  ai'e  extensively  prescribed  by  physi- 
cians, which  are  only  made  l)y  one  manufacture!',  because  he  holds 
a  patent  on  the  process  of  production.  It  seems  l>ut  i-iiiht  that 
when  anyone  has  de\'oted  much  time,  study,  and  money  to  the  dis- 
covery and  elaboration  of  a  valuable  pi'occss  of  makinj;  a  meri- 
torious article,  that  he  should  be  i)iotected  ])y  letters  patent  in  the 
utilization  of  his  process.  In  this  case  no  one  is  prevented  fi-om 
makini>-  the  same  remedy  by  another,  essentially  different  i)rocess, 
if  he  can.  Such  a  remedy,  though  only  obtainable  from  the 
patentee  of  the  process,  is  not  in  any  sense  a  patent  medicine,  and 
should  not  be  so  considered. 

The  copyrighting  of  the  name  of  a  preparation  does  not  patent 
the  process  nor  the  combination  of  remedies,  but  leaves  it  free  to 
everyone  to  make  a  similar  preparation,  but  ]>revents  him  from 
using  a  similar  name.  As  the  demand  for  many  of  these  prepara- 
tions is  exclusively  due  to  advertising,  and  as  they  have  a  sale  only 
under  certain  names,  it  is  clear  that  this  sccui-es  the  benefits  of 
advertising  to  the  one  Avho  pays  for  it.  Many  of  these  prepara- 
tions are  intended  to  be  prescribed  by  physicians,  and  are  not 
advertised  to  the  general  public.  It  is  a  legitimate  business  enter- 
prise to  make  such  preparations,  for  no  one  is  compelled  to  use 
them  unless  he  chooses  to  do  so,  and  if  a  physician  desires  to  jire- 
scril)e  them,  he  can  well  enough  afford  to  let  the  ])rofits  go  to  the 
one  who  originated  the  ai'ticle;  noi'  would  it  be  honest  for  the  dis- 
pensing pharmacist  to  put  uj)  something  else  witliout  the  knowl- 
edge or  consent  of  the  prescriber. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  prepai-ations.  sometimes  called 
pi'oi)i-ietary,  the  foi-mulas  for  which  ai'(>  common  pro|)erty.  such 
as  various  elegant  i)harmaceutical  i)reparations.  elixirs,  wines, 
syrui)s,  etc.,  but  diffeieul  lirms  either  claim  to  ])o.ssess.  oi-  really 
do  ])ossess,  better  facilities  oi"  greater  knowledge  and  skill  in  mak- 
ing them,  so  that  the  products,  though  similar  in  name,  are  really 
different  in  regard  to  medicinal  woi-th.  This  applies,  also,  to 
regular  pliarmacojMrial  i)reparations,  such  as  fluid  extracts  and 
chemicals,  and  it  is  in  regaid  to  these  pi'cpai-ations  that  the  pro- 
priety or  impr()])riety  of  specifxing  in  jtrescriptions  is  most  hotly 
contested. 
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' '  Specifying  ' '  in  Prescriptions. 

On  this  subject  the  author  of  these  pages  submitted  a  paper  to 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  at  its  meeting,  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  August,  1884,  which  was  printed  in  its  proceed- 
ings, and  from  which  we  reprint  the  following: 

The  question,  to  what  extent  a  physician  is  justified  in  specify- 
ing certain  preparations  in  his  prescriptions,  is  one  to  which  widely 
different  answers  are  apt  to  be  given,  according  to  the  pecuniary 
and  business  interests  involved.  Many  pharmacists  take  the  ground 
that  it  is  unprofessional  for  the  physician  ever  to  specify  a  certain 
manufacturer's  pills,  fluid  extracts,  elixirs,  etc.,  while  others  freely 
acknowledge  his  right  to  do  so. 

This  question  is  one  which  can  best  be  answered  by  looking  at 
it  from  the  physician's  standpoint,  for  if  it  is  to  his  own  and  his 
patient's  interest  that  he  should  specify,  then  it  is  proper  for 
him  to  do  so.  The  physician's  duty  to  his  patient  is  not  com- 
prised merely  in  the  visit,  the  diagnosis,  and  the  written  prescrip- 
tion, but  it  includes  also  the  responsibility  for  the  proper  execu- 
tion of  his  orders.  The  physician  owes  it  to  his  patient  to  see  that 
he  is  placed  under  the  best  possible  conditions  for  an  early  restora- 
tion to  health,  to  provide  proper  hygienic  surroundings,  to  regu- 
late his  baths,  his  diet,  and  nursing,  and  last,  not  least,  to  see  that 
the  proper  medicines  are  administered  at  the  necessary  time. 

In  other  words,  the  physician  must  regulate  and  control  every 
influence  tliat  may  restore  his  patient  to  health,  and  the  neglect- 
ing or  slighting  of  any  of  these  things  is  a  sin  of  omission  towards 
his  patient,  who  looks  to  him  for  his  chance  of  recovery.  Not  only 
is  it  necessarv  to  do  all  this  for  the  patient 's  sake,  but  it  is  for  the 
physician's  own  good  that  he  should  attend  to  all  these  matters. 
Success  in  any  pursuit  in  life  depends  upon  an  attention  to  details, 
and  the  physician  who  pays  attention  to  all  the  details,  that  may 
or  may  not  assist  in  rescuing  his  patient  from  threatened  death, 
is  more  successful  than  he  who  contents  himself  with  merely  writ- 
ing a  presci'i])tion  and  giving  a  few  general  directions,  which,  from 
the  careless  manner  in  which  they  arc  frequently  given,  d(»  iH»t 
impress  themselves  upon  the  attendant's  mind  as  imporlant.  and 
are  neglected  to  the  imminent  peril  of  the  i)atient. 

One  of  the  details  often  overlooked  by  the  physicians,  to  llicir 
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own  and  their  patient's  lasting'  injury,  is  the  lookinj;  after  the 
character  of  the  medicines  dispensed  on  their  prescriptions. 

Many  pharmacists  speak  and  write  as  if  they  think  that  it  must 
be  taken  for  granted  that  every  pharmacist  is  honest,  and  in  all 
regards — ability,  education,  and  business  tact — equal  to  every  other 
pharmacist.  But  is  there  anything  in  the  profession  of  phai'inacy 
that  com])els  us  to  believe  this?  Do  the  gentlemen  claiming  this 
believe  it  themselves? 

( 'an  they  not  always  point  out  to  the  physician  reasons  why  he 
should  use  their  OAvn  prescription  blanks,  and  send  his  patients 
to  them  for  their  medicines?  The  fact  is,  the  business  of  phar- 
macy is  like  any  other  business  or  calling  in  life.  Pharmacy  is  fol- 
lowed by  able,  mediocre,  and  incompetent  men — by  honest,  indif- 
ferent, and  dishonest  men. 

Mankind  is  the  same  all  the  Avorld  over,  and  when  there  are 
retail  pharmacists  who  are  indifferent  to  the  quality  of  goods  they 
dispense,  and  consider  only  the  price  of  the  goods  in  determining 
which  they  will  buy,  there  will  also  be  manufacturers  who  will 
make  cheap  preparations,  and  wholesalers  who  will  supply  them. 
The  trade  adapts  itself  to  the  requirements,  and  the  demand  regu- 
lates the  supply. 

Every  pharmacist  knows  that  preparations  are  often  offered 
in  the  market  for  less  than  the  ingredients  of  an  honestly  made 
preparation  would  cost.  If  he  buys  this  preparation,  is  he  not 
guilty  of  encouraging  and  abetting  dishonesty?  Does  the  plea 
that  he  does  not  know  the  character  of  the  preparation,  but  sup- 
poses it  to  ])e  all  right  as  long  as  he  hears  no  comjilaint,  exonerate 
him  from  the  charge  that  he  is  willfully  jeoi)ardi/.ing  human  life 
and  health  for  the  sake  of  pecuniary  profit?  Is  hv  any  more 
honest  than  one  who  would  substitute  cinchonine  for  tiuinine.  or 
would  only  give  half  weight  or  measure  of  important  medicines? 

Does  not  the  fact  that  price  lists  (|Uote  '•(•onunereial  red  ein- 
chona"  at  14  cents  a  pound  ])rove  that  such  stuff  exists  and  is  con- 
sumed as  red  cinchona?  And  is  it  not  likely  that  •' cheap"  goods 
are  made  from  cheap  materials? 

Everyone  knows  that  there  are  honest  and  dishonest  pharma- 
cists, honest  and  dishonest  manufaetuivrs.  and  honest  and  dis- 
honest goods  in  the  market,  and  the  latter  kind  is  by  no  means  rare. 
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Could  we  believe  that  every  pharmacist  was  honest  and  compe- 
tent, and  that  all  medicines  were  equally  efficient,  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  the  physician  to  specify. 

When  we  have  a  valuable  watch  that  needs  repairs,  we  do  not 
take  it  for  granted  that  everyone  who  has  a  sign  before  his  door 
announcing  himself  to  be  a  watchmaker  is,  therefore,  to  be  trusted 
with  our  watch,  l)ut  we  will  pass  a  dozen  watchmakers  and  go  a 
long  distance  to  take  our  watch  to  one  we  know  to  be  a  competent 
workman.  If,  then,  we  are  so  particular  about  our  watch,  why 
should  we  not  be  equally  particular  about  our  much  more  valuable 
selves?  When  we  choose  a  physician,  we  try  to  do  so  intelligently. 
We  have,  or  think  we  have,  reasons  why  we  prefer  our  physician 
to  the  great  number  of  other  physicians  around  us.  Why  should 
we  act  differently  in  regard  to  the  pharmacist,  and  prefer  the  one 
who  happens  to  live  nearest  to  us  merely  on  account  of  this  fact? 
Should  we  not  rather,  as  patients,  prefer  to  send  our  prescrip- 
tions to  one  whom  we  know  to  be  competent  and  honest,  rather 
than  to  those  who  may  be  equally  honest  and  able,  but  about  whom 
we  know  nothing — or,  as  the  patient  frequently  can  not  .judge,  is 
it  not  best  to  trust  our  physician  to  choose  for  us,  when  his  in- 
terests and  ours  are  so  intimately  interwoven,  for  our  health  and 
the  physician's  reputation  alike  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
medicine  dispensed?  Nay,  even  more,  is  it  not  to  the  honest  and 
competent  pharmacist's  interest  that  business  probity,  and  integ- 
rity, and  professional  ability  should  be  recognized  and  appre- 
ciated? It  is  plainly  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  advise  the  pa- 
tient how  and  where  to  obtain  the  best  medicines,  and  he  does  so 
generally  by  using  the  prescription  blank  of  the  pharmacist  whom 
he  prefers.-  His  use  of  such  a  blank  is  clearly  a  specification  of 
the  preparations  of  that  particular  ])harmacist,  and  an  indoi-se- 
mcnt  of  them.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  those  who  ai'gue  against 
the  physician's  right  to  designate  a  cei'tain  manufacturer's  prep- 
arations tluit  he  is  efjually  wrong  and  unprofessional  when  he 
uses  theii'  bUmks.  If  one  is  wrong,  the  other  must  be  the  same. 
In  one  case,  it  is  an  indorsement  of  a  wholesale  manufacturer,  in 
the  other  case  of  a  retail  manufacturer,  willi  Ihe  advantage  in 
specifying  the  wholesah'  manufacturer's  goods  that  lie  can  obtain 
them  evei-ywhere  and  anywliere,  while  the  others  ai'c  ()l)tainable 
onl\'  in  one  di'iin'  slorc. 
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We  must  admit  that  Ihcro  is  a  difference,  and  often  a  >^\vaX  dif- 
ference, between  the  vai'ious  prepai-ations  sold  under  the  same 
name;  that  some  are  almost  worthless,  others  very  active.  No 
matter  if  we  ti'.y  to  arj^ue  that  ours  is  just  as  good:  the  physician 
is  entitled  to  get  what  he  prescribes. 

The  retail  pharmacist  may  convince  the  physicians  in  his  neigh- 
borhood that  he  has  the  best  and  purest  medicines,  in  which  ca.se 
the  physicians  will  no  dou])t  allow  him  to  use  his  own  pr('j)ara- 
tions.  We  have  known  of  physicians  who  specified  cci'tain  prepara- 
tions, but  have  given  ]iermission  to  individual  druggists  to  use 
their  own  preparations  when  the  ]u-escriptions  were  taken  to  their 
drug  stores.  There  is  no  objection  to  this;  it  is  rai-ely  the  case 
that  the  physician  specifies  except  in  the  case  of  the  more  im- 
portant remedies,  or  when  he  is  not  sure  to  which  drug  store  his 
prescription  will  be  taken.  In  regard  to  the  majority  of  ingredients 
he  leaves  the  choice  to  the  pharmacist's  judgment.  When  he  does 
specify,  his  wishes  should  be  respected  and  comj^lied  with  as  far 
as  possible. 

To  conclude,  then,  it  is  the  writer's  belief,  based  upon  many 
years'  experience,  that  the  physician  is  derelict  in  a  part  of  his 
duty  if  he  does  not  see  to  it  that  his  patient  obtains  proper  medi- 
cines, and  he  is  equally  unmindful  of  his  own  best  interests. 

He  should,  therefore,  specify  to  the  extent  that  he  may  know 
that  proper  remedies  are  dispensed,  either  by  directing  the  pa- 
tient to  go  to  a  certain  drug  store,  or  by  specifying  a  particular 
preparation  with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  in  which  he  has  con- 
fidence, and  it  is  certainly  wrong  for  him  to  show  less  interest  in 
so  important  a  iiuittc  r  as  medicines,  than  he  shows  in  regard  to 
his  wearing  apitaivl.  his  food,  or  fuel,  or  any  other  commodity  in 
regard  to  which  he  exercises  an  intelligent  choice. 

Form  of  Formulas 

Tlif  nianiuT  of  writing  peiMiianent  i)resci'iptions  does  not  v;iry 
much  in  different  works,  oi-  even  in  different  countries,  (ienei'ally 
the  nanu\s  of  the  ingivdients  ai"e  wi-itten  in  one  column,  and  the 
i|iiantities   in   another  coluimi   to   the   riirht. 

The  oldest  i)hai"ma('op<eia  ot"  which  we  have  any  knowledge  is  a 
large  and  very  well   pi-esei'veil   i)a])yrus  found  al)out    1S.">>!  in   the 
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Necropolis  at  Thebes.  This  papyrus  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
six  works  on  medicine  ascribed  to  the  God  Hermes  (Egyptian 
Thoti),  and  was  probably  compiled  and  written  at  the  great  uni- 
versity at  Thebes,  about  1550  B.  C,  or  at  a  time  previous  to  the 
exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  or  when  Moses  was  still  a 
young  man.  In  this  work  the  arrangement  of  the  formulas,  includ- 
ing such  for  decoctions,  confections,  pills,  etc.,  are  written  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  mentioned  above,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing translation  of  one  of  the  formulas  from  the  ancient  hiero- 
glyphics : 

For  Sick  Intestines. 

Fennel  seed   %4  drachma. 

Goose    fat    %  drachma. 

Milk    1  tenat. 

Boiling,  stirring-  and  eating. 

In  these  most  ancient  formulas,  no  introduction  was  used,  but 
the  writer,  or  writers,  proceeded  at  once  to  the  enumeration  of  the 
medicines,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  usage  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia.  As  in  this  latter  work,  the  directions  for 
compounding  and  for  using  the  medicines  also  follow  after  the 
formula  itself. 

In  modern  works,  this  same  plan  of  one  column  for  ingredients 
and  one  for  ciuantities  is  generally  adopted,  because  such  an  ar- 
rangement allows  the  reader  to  have  a  better  oversight  over  the 
whole  prescription,  and,  therefore,  aids  in  avoiding  mistakes  in  com- 
pounding. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  Pharmacopoeia   (1! 


Grammes. 
4.00 
5.20 
;}.25 

0.75 
0.75 


Pilule  Ferki  Iodidi  (Pills  of  Iodide  of  Iron). 

Grains. 

Reduced  Iron,  sixty  grains 60 

Iodine,  (i<iht\i  grains 80 

Glycyrrhiza,  in  No.  60  powder,  -fifty  grains 50 

Sugar,  ill  fine  powder,  fifty  grains 50 

Extract  of  Glycyrrhiza,  in  fine  powder,  twelve  grains 12 

Acacia,  in  fine  jjowder,  twelve  grains 12 

Water, 

Balsam  of  Tolu, 

Stronger  Ether,  each,  a  .sufficient  quantity 

"264 


17.20 


make  one  ]niiulr<d  jiUJs 100 
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"To  the  Ro«hico(l  Iron,  coiitaiiuMl  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  add  aliout  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  (ll-'O)  f/rains,  or  aliout  cuj]it  (8)  (iramiMs  of  Water,  and 
f>radually  add  the  Iodine,  constantly  triturating  until  the  mixture  ceases  to 
lijave  a  reddish  tint.  Then  add  the  remaining  powders,  previously  mixed,  and 
evaporate  the  excess  of  moisture  on  the  water-bath,  constantly  stirring,  until 
the  mass  has  acquired  a  i)ilular  consistence.  Lastly,  divide  it  into  oiic  hundred 
(100)  pills. 

"Dissolve  one  (1)  part  of  Balsam  of  Tolu  in  one  (1)  imrt  of  Stronger 
Ether,  shake  the  pills  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  solution  until  they  are 
uniformly  coated,  and  put  them  on  a  plate  to  dry,  occasionally  stirring  them 
until  the  drying  is  completed. 

"Keep  the  pills  in  a  well-stopped  bottle." 

In  this  formula  we  see  an  example  of  an  unusually  fully  and 
carefully  constructed  formula.  Not  only  are  the  names  of  the  in- 
gredients made  prominent  by  a  heavier  type  and  capitalization, 
and  the  quantities  expressed  in  both  the  ordinary  apothecaries' 
weight  and  metric  Aveights,  but  quantities  are  also  printed  in 
italicized  words,  so  that  a  mistake  in  compounding  can  oidy  l)e 
due  to  carelessness. 

Ordinarily  such  a  formula  would  l)e  written  somewhat  dift'er- 
entlj^,  and  would  connnence  with  an  imperative  "take"'  or  "take 
of,"  so  that  this  formula  would,  perhaps,  read  as  follows: 

Take  of 

Reduced    inm     60  grs. 

Iodine    SO  grs. 

Glycyrrhiza,  powdered    50  grs. 

Sugar,    powdeied     50  grs. 

Extract  of   glycyi  rliiza,    powdered 12  grs. 

Acacia,  powdered    12  grs. 

Water    (|.  s. 

Mix.     Divide  into   llM)  pills:  coat   with  tolu  balsam. 

Instead  of  giving  full  directions  for  making  the  ])\\\s  it  is  here 
taken  for  granted  that  the  phai'inacist  7>osse.sses  enough  knowledge 
to  make  the  pills  without  IIkmii.  The  full  dii-ections  for  making 
the  ])ills  might,  howevei",  he  given  just  as  well  with  this  fdnnula 
as  with  any  otlicf. 

Still  anolher  nictlKid  ol"  writing  the  fdi'iiinla  would  be  ti»  inter- 
sperse dii-eclions  with   the  inyretlients. 

Take  of 

Reduced  iron    <iO  grs. 

Place  into  a   porcelain   capsult>  and  add 

Water    2   tl.  drs. 
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Add  gradually  with  constant  stirring- 
Iodine    SO  grs. 

Mix  together 

Powdered   glycyi ihiza    50  grs. 

Powdered  sugar    50  grs. 

Powdered  extract   of  glycyrrhiza 12  grs. 

Powdered  acacia  12  grs. 

Add  to  the  contents  of  the  capsule.  Mix  thoroughly  and  evapo- 
rate to  pilular  consistence.  Divide  into  100  pills.  Coat  with  tolu 
balsam. 

This  formula  is  easily  followed  and  compounded,  and.  there- 
fore, this  is  a  very  good  method  of  writing  working  formulas. 

Probably  the  least  desirable  method  is  to  write  the  formula  in 
the  form  of  solid  matter  sti-aight  across  the  lines,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing example : 

"Take  60  grains  of  reduced  iron  and  place  it  into  a  porcelain  capsule  with 
2  fluidrams  of  water.  Gradually  add  80  grains  of  iodine,  stirring  constantly 
until  the  mixture  assumes  a  greenish  tint.  Mix  separately  50  grains  each  of 
powdered  glycyrrhiza  and  of  powdered  sugar,  and  12  grains  each  of  powdered 
extract  of  glycyrrhiza  and  of  powdered  acacia,  and  add  the  powders  to  the 
contents  of  the  capsule.  Mix  all  together  thoroughly  and  evaporate  to  a 
pilular  consistence,  and  then  divide  into  100  pills.  Coat  the  pills  with  tolu 
balsam. " 

Of  these  different  methods  of  writing  formulas  the  best  one  for 
general  use  is  an  enumeration  of  all  of  the  ingredients  and  quan- 
tities in  two  parallel  columns,  and  then  the  directions  for  com- 
pounding, unless  the  latter  is  so  simple  that  no  directions  are 
needed. 

Whenever  practical )le,  the  l)cst  plan  of  constructing  a  formula 
is  to  use  "parts  by  weight."  as  in  the  Ignited  States  Phar- 
macopoeia, instead  of  giving  actual  Aveights  or  measui-es,  but  of 
the  many  and  great  advantages  of  this  method  we  will  si)eak 
furtlicr  on   in  the  i>roper  i)lace. 


PART  II 


W 101  (HITS   AND   MEASURES. 

System  of  Numkkatiun. 

When  i)fiinitive  men  had  advanced  so  far  in  civilization  that 
exactness  in  all  their  dealings  became  desirable,  then  some  system 
of  counting  and  expressing  (}uantities  of  weight,  measure,  length, 
and  time  became   necessary. 

The  simplest  division  of  time,  which  is  noticeable  even  to  the 
lower  animals,  is  that  inttt  day  and  night.  This  must,  of  course, 
have  been  impressed  on  the  minds  of  our  earliest  human  ancestors, 
or  perhaps  have  been  already  a  conscious  reality  to  the  higher 
apes  before  they  commenced  to  develop  a  language  and  to  emerge 
into  humanity.  The  ciivision  into  lunar  months  required  a  higher 
development  of  intellect  and  the  division  of  the  day  into  hours 
and  minutes,  or  the  establishment  of  years  and  calendar  months, 
based  upon  the  seasons  together  with  astronomical  observations, 
necessarily  implied  a  much  more  developed  civilization,  and  could 
not  have  taken  i)lace  until  the  evolution  of  mankind  had  made 
considerable  headway. 

In  order,  however,  to  count  the  hours,  the  months,  and  years, 
or  even  long  previous  to  that,  to  count  the  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies, the  number  of  their  flocks,  or  of  any  of  their  belongings, 
a  system  of  numeration  was  recjuired  by  men.  and  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  individual  would  keep  tally  on  his  fingers  as 
he  counted.  Wherever  we  find  men,  no  matter  how  low  they 
may  l)e  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  development,  if  they  can  count 
at  all  they  count  in  multiples  of  five,  the  number  of  fingers  of 
one  hand.  Beyond  this  they  may  vary  in  thoii-  sy.stem  of  count- 
ing; sonu'times  conntiuu'  llu'  lingers  ot"  l)oth  hands,  and  ther 
comnicncing  over  again,  or  they  may  also  connt  thi'ir  toes.  Many 
of  the  savage  nations  are  .said  to  have  no  words  in  their  language 
for  numl)ers  over  ten.   and  can   form   no   ideas  or  conceptions  of 
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numbers  beyond  the  number  of  their  fingers,  all  over  ten  being 
' '  many. ' ' 

As  an  example  of  primitive  numeration  we  may  quote  the 
system  of  counting  used  by  the  Guinea  Indians.  These  Indians 
have  words  for  only  four  numbers,  corresponding  to  four  fingers, 
and  as  they  come  to  the  fifth  they  say  "one  hand,"  instead  of 
"five  fingers."  Six  is  "a  hand  and  a  finger,"  seven,  "a  hand 
and  two  fingers;"  when  they  reach  the  tenth  finger  they  say 
"two  hands;"  then  they  count  along  the  toes  until  they  reach 
fifteen  or  "three  hands,"  and  when  they  come  to  twenty  they 
pass  to  the  next  column,  as  it  were,  and  say,  not  "four  hands," 
but  ' '  one  man. ' '  After  this  they  proceed  by  a  system  of  twenties, 
' '  two  men, "  "  three  men, ' '  etc. ;  forty-six  being  ' '  two  men,  a 
hand,  and  a  finger." 

The  habit  of  counting  in  multiples  of  five,  therefore,  was  in- 
grafted into  the  human  mind  by  the  Omnipotent  when  He  created 
man  by  development  from  five-fingered  apes. 

The  individual  human  being  undergoes,  in  his  embryonic  and 
foetal  conditions,  all  the  steps  of  the  evolution  by  which  his  race 
became  developed  in  the  course  of  ages  from  the  lower  organisms 
to  the  shape  of  the  man-like  apes,  and,  finally,  to  that  of  man 
himself,  so  that  his  developing  body  in  turn  resembles  the  embryo 
of  fish,  reptile,  bird,  quadruped,  and  ape,  but  docs  not  stop  at 
any  of  these  stages,  but  progresses  to  the  form  of  man.  So  also 
the  intellect  of  the  individual  human  being,  although  born  with 
different  capacity  for  development,  yet  goes  through  all  the  stages 
of  mental  progress,  w^hich  has  characterized  the  advancement  of 
his  race  up  to  his  own  position  in  the  race,  from  the  speechless 
ape  to  the  scientist  and  philosopher  of  today.  Infants,  there- 
fore, whether  born  in  the  hut  of  the  Hottentot  or  Papuan,  or  in 
the  domicile  of  the  most  intellectual  parents,  learn  instinctively 
to  count  oil  their  fingers  in  multiples  of  five,  and  will  presunialily 
do  so  to  the  end  of  time. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  this  hal)it  of  counting  in 
iiiiil1ii)]es  of  five  is  so  firmly  ingrained  into  the  luiinan  mind  tliat 
nothing  will  ever  eradicate  it.  11  is.  tlieivfore,  somewhat  Don 
Quixotic  when  here  and  there  some  liave  speculated  about  the 
introduction  of  an  arbitrary  system  of  numeration  based  on 
multiph'S  of  eight.   caHcd   an  "octonai-y  sysliMii."     Sucli   a   system 
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was  i)roi)()setl  in  the  last  ceiitui-y,  by  Swedenboi-f?.  the  religious 
visionist  and  founder  of  a  new  reli<;ious  seet,  and  has  lately 
been  referred  to  again  Ijy  a  well-known  writer*  on  pharmaceuti- 
cal subjects,  and  the  reason  stated  for  this  desire  to  revolutionize 
our  methods  of  numerical  notation  is  the  insignificant  fact  that  ten 
can  not  be  successively  divided  by  two  until  brought  down  to  the 
number  one.  To  say  that  this  fact  makes  ten  an  inconvenient  peri- 
odical number  for  arithmetical  notation,  is  simply  an  assertion 
based  on  no  foundation  of  facts,  and  without  any  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  a  change.  ^Moreover,  it  would  be  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  impossible  to  learn  to  think  in  an  octonary  systeivi,  for 
if  we  watch  ourselves  carefully  we  find  ourselves  continually 
using  the  fingers  of  our  hands  as  aids  in  our  calculations,  not 
only  when  we  were  school  children,  woi-rying  over  our  lessons 
in  addition,  but  even  when  we  are  grown  U}).  In  fact,  an  octonary 
system  of  numerical  notation  would  have  been  ])ossil)le  only  if 
mankind  had  ascended  or  developed  through  the  ateUs,  or  four- 
fingered  apes,  and  became  impossible  when  the  first  primitive 
man  realized  that  he  was  created  with  five  fingers  on  each  hand. 

Civilized  man  soon  reduced  numeration  to  a  definite  system, 
and  the  decimal  notation,  based  on  the  number  of  fingers,  was  at 
an  early  date  of  the  history  of  mankind  in  universal  use.  Our 
methods  of  counting  and  all  of  our  arithmetical  calculations  are, 
therefore,  decimal.  It  would  be  desirable  that  our  systems  of 
money  and  of  weights  and  measures  should  be  in  accord  with 
our  methods  of  counting  and  calculating,  and  we  Americans,  who 
boast  of  being  a  itractical  nation,  at  an  early  date  of  our  national 
existence  adopted  the  dollar  with  its  sul)di vision  into  dimes,  cents, 
and  mills,  instead  of  the  ])oun(ls.  shillings,  and  pence  of  our 
mother  country.  The  Englisli  language  will  probably  soon  be 
the  universal  language  of  connnerce,  and  the  dollar  the  uni- 
versally adopted  international  coin,  and  all  we  need  now  is  to 
bring  nur  systems  of  weights  anil  of  measures,  of  length  and  ca- 
pacit\  into  accord  with  our  money  system,  and  with  the  weights, 
and  measures  of  the  balance  of  the  nations  of  earth,  so  that  we 
may  have  one  universal  language,  and  one  system  of  money,  of 
weights,    and    of    nu-asures.      To    uk  <  t    ifitJi    oistnoiinhliiH    itularst- 


•Scc    "A    ^tntiiial    of    WciKlits,    Measures,    and    Siiccitic    Gravity."    l)y    Profcsisor    Oscar 
Oldberg,  page    14. 
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ment  and  adopiinn,  sucli  systems  ynust  be  decimal.  This  is  the 
one  essential  reciuirement.  If  the  systems  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures stand  in  some  simple  relation  to  each  other,  so  much  the 
better;  and  if  the  unit  from  which  all  are  calculated  is  some 
geographical  magnitude,  so  that  the  standard  could  be  reproduced 
if  it  was  ever  lost,  this  would  be  still  better.  The  only  system 
of  weights  and  measures  now  known  which  stands  any  chance 
whatever  of  becoming  international  and  cosmopolitan  is  the  deci- 
mal or  metric  system.  When  we  have  an  international  system 
of  Aveights  and  measures,  with  or  without  an  international  lan- 
guage, a  cosmopolitan  or  international  pharmacopoeia  becomes  a 
possibility  and  will  no  doubt  soon  be  a  ideality. 

Oldberg's  Proposed  System  of  Weights  axd  Measures. 

Some  years  ago  Professor  Oscar  Oldberg  proposed  a  new  sys- 
tem of  apothecaries'  weights,  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
consider  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  binary  subdivision, 
since  the  entire  system  is  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
supposed  advantages  of  this  consecutive  division  by  2. 

The  sA'stcm  proposed  is  as  follows: 

Weight. 

1  troy  ounce  =    8  drams. 

1  apothecaries'  dram  ^    4  grams. 
1   gram  =z  16   (new)   giains. 

One  (new)  grain,  therefore,  is  equal  to  |4ti  g^'Jim- 

Measure. 

1  fluidounce  i=    S  fliiidrams. 

1  fluidram  z=z    4  fliiigrams. 

1  fluigram  :=:  Ifi   (new)   minims. 

One  (new)   minim,  therefore,  is  eciual  to  |4e  fluigram. 
In   favoi-  of  this  system   Profe.ssoi'  Oldberg  says: 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  plan  iin olves  also  a  change  from  60  to  64 
in  the  number  of  grains  to  the  dram.  Such  a  change  would  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage, as  60  can  not  be  divided  successively  by  2  without  fractions,  more 
than  twice,  whereas  64  can  be  divided  into  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  six- 
teenths, thirty-secduds.  and  sixt y-t'ourths. 

To  judge  of  this  aUcged  dcsii'iihility,  the  writer  took  a  pojnilar 
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woi'k  on  llu'i'apcutics  jiiid  asct'rtaiiicd  the  i^roportioiis  of  the  frac- 
tions of  fjjrains  and  drams  used  in  f^iviiifj^  the  doses,  and  found 
that  of  binary  fractions  ^  was  used  nineteen  times,  and  |4  three 
times,  and  the  othei-  fractions,  such  as  %,  Yiq,  ^/^o,  %4>  i^^'t  at 
all,  while  in  the  same  pages  which  contained  the  same  fractions, 
other  fractions,  such  as  Y^,  Yq,  Yio,  Y12,  Vio,  ¥20,  Ho,  Yoo,  Voo,  Vioo, 
etc.,  wei'e  used  altogether  106  times,  or  nearly  five  times  as  often. 

Taking  up  a  list  of  formulas  of  pills,  in  which,  if  anywhere, 
binary  fractions  would  be  convenient,  it  was  found  that  on  ten 
pages  taken  at  i-andom  Y2  ^^'^s  used  thirty-two  times,  34  iii^^G 
times,  %  fourteen  times,  Yia  once,  and  lower  binary  fractions 
not  at  all,  while  in  the  same  pages  other  fractions,  Ys,  Ygi  /4o» 
Y20)  6tc.,  were  used  altogether  fifty-one  times.  Since  these  binary 
subdivisions  are  more  desirable  in  formulas  for  pills  than  else- 
where, on  account  of  the  manner  of  subdividing  the  mass,  this 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  desirability  of  this  new  system  is 
imaginary,  and  not  l)ased  on  any  actual  wants  of  the  professions 
concerned.  On  the  contrary,  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of 
such  fractions  as  Y^,  Ym),  Y20,  %(),  Yioo,  ^tc,  shows  that  there 
is  the  unconscious  desire  to  use  decimals  in  preference  to  other 
fractions,  and  this  becomes  even  clearer  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration only  the  binary  fractions  below  1  o.  for  then  we  find 
that  they  were  used  only  twenty-four  times,  while  other  fractions 
below  1/2,  which  were  not  obtained  by  successive  subdivision  by 
two.  were  used  loT  times.  In  this  enumeration  no  count  was 
made  of  whole  gi-ains  to  asceitain  wliat  fraction  of  the  dram  they 
represented,  but  if  this  had  been  done  the  argument  would  be 
vei'y  much  stronger  against  the  proposed  new  system. 

The  claim,  then,  that  tlie  pi'actice  of  the  professions  demands 
a.  system  capable  of  binary  subdivisions,  is  leased  on  an  erroneous 
impression  on  the  pai't  of  the  ]n-oi)oser  of  this  new  .system.  And. 
indeed,  we  could  hardly  exi)ect  anything  different  if  we  consider 
the  devi'Idpiiiciit  of  a  knowiediii'  of  numbers  and  their  relations 
in  the  human  mind.  The  most  advanced  pedagogues  of  modern 
times  teach  us  that  children  should  be  made  thoroughly  familiar 
with  th(>  ninnl)er  one  before  proceeding  to  other  numbers.  When 
the  child  is  thoroughly  di'illeil  in  all  the  relations  of  this  number, 
and  all  the  changes  and  combinations  of  1.  1-1=2,  1x1=1, 
1-1=0,   1^1  =  1.   etc..   it   is  then  taught   that   2     1=3.  2^2=4. 
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2x1=2,  2x2^4,  etc.,  until  it  is  familiar  with  all  the  relations 
of  the  number  two,  together  with  the  lower  number  already 
learned.  To  be  able  to  use  higher  numbers  requires  a  higher 
grade  of  intelligence  and  longer  education,  and  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
and  10  are  successively  considered  until  the  child,  step  by  step, 
widens  its  range  of  thought  and  ability  to  use  figures.  Beyond 
ten  we  have  essentially  a  repetition  of  the  multiples  of  former 
numbers,  and  an  amplification  of  the  principles  already  taught. 
It  is,  therefore,  but  natural  that  children  or  others  with  limited 
education  should  prefer  calculations  involving  mainly  the  number 
two,  but  it  is  an  adaptation  of  ourselves  to  lower  intellectual  devel- 
opment when  we  propose  to  conform  not  only  our  system  of  numera- 
tion, but  also  our  systems  of  weights  and  measures  to  the  capac- 
ities of  the  less  educated,  instead  of  bringing  the  masses  up  to  a 
level  in  which  the  decimal  system  is  used  and  preferred. 

In  thus  presenting  the  desirability  of  a  decimal  system  we  have 
written  as  if  the  needs  of  the  medical  profession  were  the  only 
ones  concerned,  but  the  world  at  large  in  its  various  activities, 
science,  mechanics,  commerce,  etc.,  is  equally  interested  in  having 
not  only  a  decimal^  but  also  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and 
measures.  Our  own  country  has  felt  the  handicap  of  our  anti- 
quated standards  of  weights  and  measures  very  much,  because  in 
competing  for  the  trade  of  the  w^orld  in  countries  which  use  the 
metric  system  of  measurements,  our  manufacturers  were  and  are 
not  generally  prepared  to  make  machinery,  etc.,  according  to 
metric  specifications. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  this  connection  that  the  ])roposi- 
tion  to  divide  the  dram  into  eighths,  sixteenths,  thirty-seconds, 
etc.,  is  not  oi'iginal  with  Professor  Oldbcrg,  but  tlint  it  was  for- 
merly used  and  then  discarded. 

We  ha\e  already  made  refei'cncc  to  tlie  oldest  known  ])liarmaco- 
preia,  an  Egyptian  ])ap\i'ns  (see  page  3i))  fonnd  in  llic  Xeci'op- 
olis  of  Thebes.  In  this  work  the  weights  and  measures  are  ex- 
])ressed  l)y  a  numl)er  of  signs,  while  the  numbers  are  expi'cssed  by 
lines  and  hooks.  Thv  uni1  of  Ibis  system  of  wciglils  w;is  i)fol)al)l>" 
closely  related  to  the  later  Arabic  drttchmit  or  dirhcm,  which  was 
('(|nal  1o  abont  3  grains,  bnt  fi-om  various  considerations  it  is  sup- 
posed thai  this  unil  was  donhlc  1  he  <lr<i(}i hki.  or  llic  di-tlrdcliDui. 
'I'liis   unit   of  wcijihl    was  sulxTuidcd   as   is  now  iiy-ain    |>ropttscd   by 
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Professor  Oldberg,  into  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  sixteenths,  thirty- 
seconds,  and  sixty-fourths,  as  is  seen  from  the  s^-nibols  as  used  in 
the  ancient  hieroglyphics: 


1  di-drachma. 


}^  di-drachma. 


i/ie  di-drachma. 


'A-i  di-drachma. 


1/64  di-drachma. 


nnnii 

fuuiii 
nnnii 

In  this  work  the  above  fractions  are  most  frequently  emploj'ed, 
3^iid  YiQ  was  especially  frequently  used,  because  it  was  believed 
that  a  medicine,  when  given  in  the  dose  of  Y^q  of  the  di-drachma, 
was  peculiarly  active. 

The  unit  of  measures  of  capacity  was  the  tenat,  which  contained 
about  600  cubic  centimeters.  This  measure  and  its  subdivisions 
were  expressed  as  follows : 

}4  +  }4  =  5/g  tenat.  a 


Tenat. 


^  tenat. 

3 

^3  tenat. 

+ 

i^  tenat. 

X 

Of  'i      H  +  H  =  73  tenat.     -|-  4" 

}^  +  1^  =  Vi-,  tenat.     +-  X 

M  +  >^  =  ^^  tenat.    ^   3 

The  modern  sign  aa,  meaning  that  equal  quantities  of  several 
ingredit'iits  are  to  be  taken,  was  expressed  by  writing  a  short  per- 
pendicular line  to  the  right  of  the  name  of  the  ingredient,  thus:  I 

A  further  peculiarity  of  this  work  was  that  the  headings  and  the 
quantities  were  written  with  I'od  ink  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
other  writing. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  short  sketcli  of  the  oldest  known  system 
employing  the  dram  that  binar.v  subdivision  was  in  use  nearly  3.500 
years  ago,  and  this  division  was  afterwards  lost,  or  discarded,  prob- 
ably because  experience  demonstrated  its  undcsirability.     At  all 
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events,  whatever  may  be  the  reason  of  its  subsequent  disuse, 
whether  it  was  because  it  was  better  adapted  to  a  civilization  in 
its  infancy,  and  discarded  as  this  civilization  grew,  thus  sinipl^y 
going  through  the  process  found  best  adapted  to  the  growing  in- 
tellect of  the  child,  or  whether  it  was  discarded  from  political  or  ar- 
bitrary motives,  the  effort  to  turn  time  back  thirty-five  centuries, 
and  to  resurrect  from  among  the  mummies  of  an  almost  forgotten 
race  this  method  of  dividing  the  dram,  when  the  world  has  nearly 
outgrown  the  dram  altogether,  can  but  meet  with  signal  failure, 
and  the  system  containing  the  dram  of  60  grains  will  be  replaced, 
not  by  one  containing  a  new  dram  of  4  grams,  but  by  the  system 
which  is  based  on  the  gram  itself. 

Avoirdupois  Weight. 

This  system  of  weights  is  used  for  weighing  all  coarse  and  heavy 
articles,  or  for  commercial  purposes  generally. 

The  system  as  generally  used  in  this  country  is  as  follows: 

l(i  ounces  =  1  pound. 

100  pounds  =:  1  hundredweight. 

20  hundredweights  =  1  ton. 

Another  system,  formerly  used  generally,  but  now  only  used 
in  some  custom  house  transactions,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  places  at 
coal  mines,  etc.,  is  as  follows : 

16  ounces  z==l  1  pound. 

28  pounds  =:  1  quarter. 

4  quarters  =  1  hundredweight. 

20  hundredweights  =  1  ton. 

And  the  following  terms  are  also  in  use: 

100  pounds  of  grain   or  llournr:  1    cciilal. 

100  pounds  of  dry  fish  =  1    (niiiilal. 

100  pounds  of  nails  :=  1   kc^. 

196  pounds  of  flour  =  1   barrel. 

200  pounds  of  pork  or  beef    ^  1  barrel. 

280  pounds  of  salt  z=:  1  barrel. 

240  pounds  of  lime  ^  1   cask. 

Many  articles,  such  as  grain,  dried  fi'uits,  .seeds,  coal,  etc..  are 
sold  by  tlic  "bushel,"  llie  weiglit  of  wliich  in  regai'd  to  eacli  sejju- 
rate  article  is  fixed  1)\   hiw  in  llie  xarious  slates  of  ttie  Union.     The 
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"bushel"'  ill  royai'd  to  those  artieles  is,  therefore,  not  a  measure 
but  a  k'f^al  weight.  Formerly'  the  hjwest  denomination  of  this  sys- 
tem was  the  grain,  which  was  determined  by  act  of  Parliament  as 
follows:  ''A  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air  by  brass 
weights  at  the  temjoerature  of  62°  F.,  the  bai-ometer  being  at  30 
inches,  is  equal  to  252.458  grains."  The  grain  had  been  in  uso 
previous  to  this  law,  and  this  was  only  legally  fixing  its  value,  for, 
of  course,  such  an  odd  number  and  fraction  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  fixed  as  the  value  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water  in  grains. 
The  pound  contains  7,000  such  grains.  The  avoirdupois  ounce  be- 
ing the  sixteenth  part  of  a  pound,  or  of  7,000  grains,  contains 
437^  grains.  Formerly  an  avoirdupois  dram  (one-sixteenth  of 
an  avoirdupois  ounce)  was  in  use,  which  contained  27^^32  grains, 
but  til  is  dram  is  obsolete  in  this  country.  Ordinarily  the  smallest 
denomination  of  this  system  of  weights  is  the  ounce,  less  (juantities 
being  expressed  in  fractions  of  the  ounce,  or,  in  medical  formulas, 
occasionally  in  grains. 

The  term  "avoirdupois"  is  said  to  be  derived  from  avoirs,  Fr., 
which  means  "havings,"  the  ancient  name  for  portable  goods, 
property,  or  chattels,  and  poids,  Fr.,  meaning  "Aveight;"  and  the 
portable  goods  themselves  were  originally  designated  as  avoirdu- 
pois, as  in  a  law  enacted  during  the  reign  of  King  Edward  IIT.,  in 
the  year  1353,  in  which  it  was  decreed  that  "we  will  and  esfahlisli 
that  one  weiglit,  one  measure,  and  one  yard  he  tlirougliout  the 
hind,  and  that  woolens  and  all  manner  of  avoirdupois  he  wcifjhed." 

Gradually,  however,  the  term  lost  this  meaning,  and  only  two 
centuries  later,  during  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  in  tlie  year 
1532,  another  law  was  promulgated,  in  which  it  was  ordered  that 
"heef,  pork,  muiton,  and  veal  sludl  ]>r  sold  h}i  wciglit  adhd  'liavcr- 
dupois.'  "  It  will  be  seen  from  tiiese  two  (piotations  tliat  the  term 
avoirdupois,  which  had  been  a])plied  in  the  fourteenth  century 
to  the  goods  themselves,  had  in  the  sixteenth  century  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  system  of  weights  employed  for  these  kinds  of  goods. 

All  of  the  goods  which  the  pharmacist  buys  by  weight  are 
weighed  with  avoii-dupois  weights,  and  it  is  v(M-y  imjiortant  to 
remembei'  this,  although  it  is  often  forgotten.  The  writer  has 
frequently  heard  phai-macists  accusing  wholesalers  and  manufac- 
turers of  giving  short  weight  because  1  ounce  of  quinine  did  not 
contain  4S0  giaiiis.  oi-  i  *<  ounce  of  moi'iihine  is  not  60  grains,  but 
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54.68+  grains.  It  is  a  common  error  to  speak  of  a  "dram  vial  of 
morphine,"  although  the  vial  contains  not  a  dram,  but  %  avoir- 
dupois ounce.  Many  pharmacists  have  only  the  apothecaries' 
weights  from  1  ounce  downwards,  as  used  for  the  prescription 
scales,  and  when  making  their  preparations  they  use  the  weights 
of  their  counter  scales,  or  avoirdupois  weights,  without  making 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  each  avoirdupois  ounce  is  42^  grains 
short  in  weight,  when  compared  with  the  apothecaries'  ounces 
which  should  be  used.  Another  common  error  is,  in  making  prep- 
arations, to  take  one  ounce  of  quinine,  as  purchased,  for  example, 
to  make  480  1-grain  quinine  pills,  thus  making  each  pill  about  9  per 
cent  short  weight. 

The  terms  of  the  avoirdupois  weights  are  abbreviated  as  follows : 

The  ounce,  oz.  or  av.  oz. 

The  pound,  lb. 

The  hundredweight,  cwt. 

The  ton,  T. 

While  "oz.,"  when  standing  alone,  generally  means  avoirdupois 
ounce,  it  is  customary,  in  pharmaceutical  works,  to  write,  "av.  oz.," 
singular  and  "av.  ozs.,"  plural,  to  insure  exactness. 

The  numbers  are  expressed  in  Arabic  numerals  preceding  the 
signs  or  symbols. 

Troy  Weight. 

This  system  of  weights  is  used  in  weighing  gold,  silver,  and 
jewels,  and  also  formerly  in  philosophical  experiments,  although 
for  the  latter  purpose  the  metric  or  decimal  system  is  now  uni- 
versally employed. 

The  table  is  as  follows : 

24  f^rains  =  1  pennywoight. 

20  pennyweights  =z  1  ounce. 

12    OUIlce.S  z=:  1    ]HH11I(1. 

Tlio  signs  used  for  these  weights  are: 

Grain,    gr. 

Ounce,  OZ.,  or  troy  oz. 

Pouiiil.   TT). 

The  term  "karat"  is  also  often  used  in  expressing  the  weight 
of  diamoiuls  and  other  ])i'ecious  stones,  and  this  weiglit  is  eqniva- 
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lent,  to  four  troy  grains.  When  used  to  express  the  fineness  of 
gold  the  karat  means  the  iwcniy-fourth  part,  and  "eighteen  karat 
gold,"  for  example,  means  ^%4  of  gold  and  %4  of  baser  metal. 
Troy  weights  are  never  used  in  medicine,  although  the  term  "troy 
ounce"  is  commonly  used  in  medical  works  and  formulas.  Really, 
however,  the  apothecaries'  ounce  is  meant,  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  troy  ounce  but  is  differently  subdivided  and  designated  by  a 
different  symbol  or  sign. 

The  derivation  of  the  term  "troy,"  as  applied  to  this  system 
of  weights  has  been  cx])lained  in  different  ways.  One  explanation 
is  tliat  the  ounce  of  this  system  was  brought  from  Grand  Cairo, 
in  Egypt,  about  the  time  of  the  crusades,  and  was  first  adopted 
in  Troyes,  a  town  in  France,  and  at  one  time  capital  of  the  old 
province  Champagne.  Another  explanation,  however,  is  that  Troy 
novant  was  an  old  monkish  name  for  London,  and  that  the  term 
"troy  weights"  is,  therefore,  simply  equivalent  to  saying  "Lon- 
don weights." 

In  the  year  1266,  under  King  Henry  III.,  of  England,  a  law 
was  enacted  that  32  grains  of  ivlieat  from  fhe  middle  of  tlie  ear, 
well  dried,  slioidd  weigh  a  penny weiglit,  of  ivJiich  20  should  go  to 
the  ounce.  Twelve  such  ounces  made  the  pound,  and  the  latter, 
therefore,  contained  7,680  grains,  but  as  the  pennyweight  was 
afterwards  reduced  to  24  grains,  the  present  troy  pound  contains 
only  5,760  grains. 

The  term  "ounce"  {uncia,  a:,  1,  Lat. ;  once,  Fr.,  wnze,  G.),  origin- 
ally meant  one-twelfth,  or  one  of  twelve,  and  was  applied  to  weights 
as  Avell  as  to  measures  of  length.  The  Latin  word  un^ia  (prob- 
ably from  unicns,  a,  um,  adj.,  meaning  one  and  no  more,  sole,  single) 
means  the  twelfth  of  the  pound,  or  ounce,  as  well  as  the  twelfth  of 
the  foot,  or  inch,  and  various  other  derivative  words  are  used  in 
Latin,  such  as  semuncia,  m,  f.,  half-ounce,  half-inch;  scacunx,  uncis, 
m.,  one  and  a  half  ounce;  quincunx,  iincis,  m.,  five  ounces,  five 
inclics;  scx)inx,  or  sexfunx,  nncis,  m.,  six  ounces;  septunx,  uncis, 
m.,  seven  ounces,  or  seven  inches,  or  seven-twelfths;  dcunx.  uncis 
m.,  eleven-twelfths,  eleven  portions  of  aiiy  weight  or  measure 
which  is  .subdivided  into  twelve  ])arts;  tlierefore,  eleven  ounces, 
or  eleven  inches,  etc. 

Troy  weight  is  of  interest  in  connection  witli  the  subject  of  the 
prescription,  mainly  because  we  receive  from  it  the  grain,  which 
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serves  as  the  unit  of  the  system  of  apothecaries'  weights,  which  is 
still  employed  in  England  and  this  country. 

Apothecaries'  Weight. 

This  system  of  weights  is  still  in  favor  in  a  few  countries,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Russia,  England,  and  the  United  States,  where  it 
is  used  by  physicians,  druggists,  photographers,  and  a  few  others. 
In  all  other  countries  of  the  civilized  world  it  has  been  supplanted 
by  a  superior  decimal  system. 

The  ta])le  of  this  system  is  as  follows : 

20  grains  =  1  scrii])lo. 

3  scruples  =  1  dram. 

8  drams  z=  1  ounce. 

12  ounces  =  1  pound. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ounce  contains  480  grains,  and  is, 
therefore,  identical  with  the  troy  ounce,  for  Avhich  reason  the 
apothecaries'  ounce  is  generally,  though  perhaps  not  quite  ])rop- 
erly,  spoken  of  as  troy  ounce.  The  pounds  of  the  troy  and 
apothecaries'  systems  of  weights  are  also  of  ecj[ual  value,  but  in 
prescriptions  and  in  medical  formulas  the  pound  is  seldom  or 
never  used,  and  therefore,  it  would  not  be  improper  to  omit  the 
last  line  from  the  above  table. 

The  following  signs  are  generally  used  to  express  the  quantities : 

Grain,      ^r. 
Scruple,   3 
Dram,      3 
Ounce,     B 
Pound,     tb 

The  grain  {granum,  i,  n.)  is  the  same  grain  which  is  the  unit 
of  troy  weight,  and  was  based  on  the  weight  of  the  grain  of  wheat, 
as  ali'cndy  explained.  This  weiglit  has  no  fixed  valu(\  niiil  the 
bi-a.ss  weights  vai-y  according  to  the  country  in  which  they  are 
manufactured,  and  in  conscfiuence  many  of  tlie  littk^  brass 
weights  used   in  this  country  are  uncertain   and   inaccuralo. 

It  should  be  remembei-ed  that  in  Latin  ]>resci'iptions  tlie 
al)])i'eviati<)n  used  as  a  sign  is  always  "gi'.."  never  "gi"s.."  as 
will  l)c  (•.\i)]ained  furthei-  on.  In  l-yiiglish  foi-inulas  it  i.s  cus- 
tomary  1(t   write  ■■^I's."   for   llic    plural. 
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The  scruple  {scrupulum,  i,  n. ;  foi-morly  also  called  scrupus, 
scrupuluM,  scriiyulus,  scriptitlus,  i,  m.,  or  scripluni,  scripulum, 
scriptidum,  i,  n.)  was  the  lowest  unit  of  weight  among  the  ancient 
Romans.  The  word  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  Latin  word,  mean- 
ing ' '  a  small  stone, ' '  or  pebble,  such  as  might  find  its  way  between 
the  sandal  and  foot,  from  which  the  meaning  "a  small  objection  or 
difficulty,''   or  scruple,   is  also  derived. 

The  word  "scruple"  was  also  used  as  a  measure  of  time,  length, 
or  surface,  although  this  use  is  obsolete. 

Among  the  ancient  ('haldecs  the  scruple  signified  the  1  1080 
part  of  an  hour,  and  in  this  sense  the  term  was  also  used  by  the 
Jews,  Arabs,  and  other  Orientals.  Later,  the  scruple  was  the 
V&o  part  of  an  hour,  and  was  itself  subdivided  into  "second 
scruples"  {scrupulum  secundum) ,  from  which  our  modern 
designation  of  "seconds"  is  derived. 

Li  astronomy  the  term  scruple  was  also  used.  For  instance. 
Eees'  Cyclopaedia  describes:  "Scruples  eclipsed — that  part  of 
the  moon's  diameter  which  enters  the  shadow,  expressed  in  the 
same  measure  in  which  the  diameter  of  the  moon  is  expressed." 
and  the  same  Avork  mentions  also  "scruples  of  immersioti,  scruples 
of  emersion,"  etc.,   referring  to  lunar  eclipses. 

The  origin  of  the  sign  for  the  scruple.  •'*) .  is  obscure.  In  a 
paper  by  Chas.  Rice.  Ph.D.,  on  the  origin  of  our  i)harmaceutical 
signs  for  weights  and  measures,  which  was  published  in  Xew 
Remedies  of  July,  1S77,  the  origin  of  the  scruple  sign  is  thus 
explained:  "The  sign  '•"> .  which  has  been  in  use  for  a  lonc» 
period,  and  which  we  now  employ,  derives  its  origin  fi-om  the 
(Jreck  letter  gamma  (y),  which  is  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  word 
ypdfx/xa  {gramma,  ev,  f.),  at  present  the  gramme  or  gram  of  the 
nieti'ic  system,  l)ut  which  is  really  the  Greek  equivalent  for  the 
Liitiii    serupidu)n.      The    siiiiilai'it\-    of    the    wi-itten    cliai'acter    of 

the  Gi-eek  letter  ganntia,  \  .  when  compared  with  the  sign  for 
the  scruple,  especially  as  it  is  sometimes  wi-itten.  <y7  '"^  quite 
apparent." 

Another  somewhat  similar  explanation  refers  to  the  close  resem- 
blance of  the  written  scruple  sign,  as  above,  and  a  slurred  written 

^'s,"  the  initial  letter  of  the  Latin  word  scrupuJuni :  J^.^^,^^ 
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While  it  is  possible,  in  fact  probable,  that  one  of  these  is  the 
correct  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  scruple  sign  as  used  in 
medicine,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  sign,  as  now  printed,  is  of 
much  greater  antiquity  than  even  Greek  civilization. 

It  was  used,  for  instance,  as  a  letter  in  an  unknown  alphabet, 
a  few  letters  of  which  were  found  engraved  on  a  bronze  celt 
found  among  the  relics  of  ancient  Rome,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  a  drawing  of  this  rude  bronze  implement.     It  also 


formed  a  character  of  an  alphabet  which  was  used  in  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  curious  and  valuable  relics  of  the  prehistoric  Amer- 
ican mound-builders,  known  as  the  Davenport  tablets,  although 
in  this  case  there  were  two  central  strokes  instead  of  one,  as 

shown  in  this  illustration:  ^p 

In  "Atlantis,  the  Antediluvian  World,"  the  author  bases  an 
argument  in  favor  of  his  theory  of  a  continent  and  civilization 
submerged  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  similarity  of  some  of 
the  words  and  characters  used  in  writing  among  the  Indians, 
Aztecs,  and  mound-builders  of  America,  and  among  the  pre- 
historic nations  of  the  old  world,  and  this  sign,  now  used  by  us 
to  designate  the  scruple,  was  one  of  these  characters. 

The  fact  that  the  scruple  sign,  as  now  used,  is  a  prehistoric 
character,  and  occurs  in  various  modifications  in  several  alpha- 
bets, suggests  the  possibility  that  it  may  have  descended  to  us 
through  succeeding  civilizations,  perhaps  from  the  bronze  age, 
or  even  from  still  earlier  times,  but  that  the  true  history  of  its 
origin  can  no  longer  be  traced. 

The  former  use  of  the  word  scruple  in  astronomy  as  referring 
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to  phases  of  the  inoon's  eclipses,  and  the  suggestion  of  a  crescent 
and  radius  in  the  shape  of  the  sign  as  we  now  use  it,  is  peculiar, 
though  probably  only  a  queer  coincidence. 

The  scruple  is  rarely  used  in  prescriptions  at  present,  and  the 
probability  is  that  this  sign  will  be  obsolete  even  before  the  re- 
mainder of  this  system  of  weights  has  finally  been  discarded. 
It  is  customary  already  to  prefer  to  express  all  quantities  less 
than  a  dram  in  grains,  rather  than  in  scruples,  even  when  20 
or  40  grains  are  the  desired  quantities. 

The  drachma  was  a  silver  coin,  the  unit  of  the  monetary  system 
of  ancient  Greece.  The  figures  give  a  fair  representation  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  coin   in  natural   size: 


This  coin  varied  somewhat  in  value  in  dift'crent  coimtries  and 
at  different  times,  but  was  always  the  1  6000  part  of  a  talent  of 
silver.  The  Attic  talent  was  worth  about  $990;  the  JEginian, 
$1,555;  the  Jewish  about  $1,980.  The  Attic  drachma  was  worth 
about  18  cents ;  the  ^Eginian  somewhat  more.  The  modern 
drachma  is  worth  19^io  cents. 

The  talent  was  divided  into  60  yniuas,  each  of  which  latter 
contained  100  draclimas.  Really  only  96  drachmas  were  neces- 
sary to  make  a  mina.  but  four  were  added  for  good  measure. 
The  drachma  contains  six  oholi,  and  there  were  smaller  coins 
called  oholiis,  diaholon,  triaholon  or  hcmi-drachnui,  and  tctra- 
holion.  Two  oboli  made  1  scruple.  There  were  also  larger  coins, 
as  the  di-drachma,  tri-draclima,  and  tctra-draclimn.  All  of  these 
coins  were  also  used  as  weights,  the  talent  weighing  about  26.20 
kilos.  The  drachma  varied  in  weight,  the  average  weight  of 
five  in  the  British  ^luseum  being  60.92  grains  each,  but  some 
of  68.10  grains  in  weight  are  also  known. 

The  word  draclimit,  a,  f..  is  said  to  have  originally  meant  ''a 
handful"  {BpaxMy  ii*o"i  Spdaacofiai,  to  grasp  with  the  hand),  be- 
cause a  man  could  grasp  six  small  bars  of  iron,  called  oboli.  In 
more  modern   pharmaceutical   language  a  word  derived   from  the 
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same  root  is  used,  namely  dragmis,  is,  f.  (Spay /At?) ,  a  small  handful, 
applied  to  a  measure  for  teas,  species,  etc. 

The  Italians,  in  their  language,  dropped  the  harsher  sound  of 
''ch"  and  changed  the  word  to  "dramma,"  from  which  we  get 
our  word  "dram." 

Another  explanation  of  the  word  drachma  is  that  it  is  from  the 
Arabic  dralim,  which  was  derived  from  two  Avords  meaning 
"away"  and  "to  spend,"  and  referred  to  the  amount  a  traveler 
Avould  spend  in  a  day. 

The  origin  of  the  dram  sign,  5,  is  explained  in  several  ways, 
the  most  proba])le  ])eing  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
weights.  By  referring  to  page  49  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  sign 
for  "one-half  tenat  is  a  figure  resembling  the  modern  Arabic 
numeral  3,  or  the  sign  of  the  dram,  o.  The  Egyptian  unit  of 
weight  was  equivalent  to  the  later  Greek  di-draclima,  or  two  drams. 
The  sign  for  "one-half"  was  not  only  used  to  designate  measure, 
but  also  to  designate  weight,  and  then  meant  half  a  di-drachma, 
or  a  weight  which  later  on  became  the  unit  of  weights  among  the 
Greeks,  the  dracltnia,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  the  Greeks 
adopted  the  Egyi)tian  symbol  to  express  this  weight,  and  through 
them  it  has  descended  to  our  times.  This  character  is  also  one  of 
the  letters  of  the  ancient  Phoenician,  Hebraic,  or  Samaritan  alpha- 
])(>t.  It  is  also  one  of  the  letters  of  the  Egyptian  hieratic  alphabet, 
which  has  the  same  relation  to  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet  as  our 
written  letters  have  to  the  printed  characters.  The  hieratic  char- 
acter stood  for  the  hiei'oglyphic  "owl,"  meaning  "m,"  and  this 
probably  accounts  for  the  figure  of  the  owl  on  one  side  of  the 
Greek  drachma  coin. 

The  division  of  the  dram  into  sixty  grains,  or  of  the  scruple 
into  twenty  gi'ains,  is  comparatively  modei'n,  as  the  gi-aiii  itself 
oidy  dates  l)ack  to  the  year  12()<i. 

The  toi'iii  ounce  was  ai)pli(Ml  to  the  twelfth  pai't  of  any  inagiii- 
liide.  whether  of  length,  surface,  or  capacity,  and  meant  a  twelfth 
])art  of  the  pound,  or  an  ounce,  as  well  as  the  twelfth  }->art  of  a 
foot,  or  ail  iiicli.  The  ouiu-t^  (uuiid.  a,  f.),  consistiiin-  of  eight 
drams,  was  one  ol"  tlic  weights  of  ancient  Greece,  and  TJ' j  ounces 
made  one  mivn.  alxml  ctiuivahMit  \n  our  ])ouiid.  The  extra  half 
ounce  re(|uir('(l  In  make  llic  iiiiiia  was  due  to  1  lie  t'our  di'aehmas 
given   for  gcod   iiHasurc  as  already  explained. 
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\'ari(»us  explanations  of  the  orijiin  of  the  s\'^n  foi"  the  ounce.  ,"), 
have  been  given.  It  i.s  possible  that  it  was  derived  from  the  dram 
sign  by  adding  an  extra  hook  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  next 
higher  denomination  of  weight.  Mr.  Chas.  Rice,  Ph.D.,  in  the 
article  already  referi'cd  to,  gave  the  following  explanation:  "The 
sign  for  ounce,  5,  if<  nothing  else  than  the  Greek  letter  $  (x).  Its 
origin  admits  of  two  exi>lanations.  The  Greek  fluidounee.  which 
was  called  huphion,  or  o.iyhaphion  ( oa'/3a</)ioi',  OHYB A<I>TON ) ,  bore 
a  certain  relation  to  the  solid  ounce  (it  held  nearly  two  ounces). 
It  was  usually  denoted  by  the  first  two  letters,  written  from  the 
right  to  the  left,  thus:  HO,  or  ^o.  Finally,  the  letter  $  (x)  may 
have  i)een  chosen  alone,  to  denote  the  solid  ounce.  A  much  more 
pi'obablc  explanation,  however,  is  this,  that  the  Greek  word  for 
ounce,  iiggia,  pronoimced  ungiu  (ovyyia,  OYrriA),  has  itself 
given  rise  to  the  sign.  Namely,  the  two  central  g's  of  the  word 
have  been  joined  to  a  sort  of  monogram,  which  bore  a  great  re- 
semblance to  the  letter  E  (X),  in  place  of  which  the  smaller  letter 
$   (x)   was  naturally  substituted  in  current  handwriting." 

The  signs  for  the  pound,  lb.  and  tb.,  are  simply  abbreviations 
of  the  Latin  word  libra,  (c,  f.,  a  balance,  a  pound.  The  sign,  lb., 
w^ithout  the  stroke  should  be  used  for  the  avoirdupois  pound  of 
sixteen  ounces;  the  sign,  tb..  with  the  stroke,  for  the  troy  and 
ai)othccaries'  pound  of  twelve  ounces  each.  The  stroke  in  the 
lattoi-  sign  represents  the  beam  of  a  balance.    Among  the  Romans 

the  pound  was  often  designated  4^  /  _£,  "1^"  ^^pl  '"'    in 

111  the  centi'al  figure  of  the  first  of  these  signs  we  find  a  rude  ef- 
fort to  picture  a  l)eam  balance,  and  the  two  letters  stand  for  "a 
pound's  weight."  LiJ)r(t  Pond  us.  In  the  second  sign  the  attempt 
to  re})resent  a  beam  balance  is  unmistakable,  and  both  together 
serve  to  explain  clearly  the  origin  of  the  transverse  stroke  in  It) 
and  its  near  relative,  £. 

Usixc.  Only  Grain  Wmicitts. 

In  the  consti'uction  of  many  formulas  it  will  be  found  very 
convenient  to  use  only  gi'ains.  ignoi-ing  all  higher  denominations 
entin^Iy.  This  saves  iiiui-h  calculation,  but.  on  the  othei"  hand, 
necessitates  the  purchase  of  a  set  of  weights  of  1.000  grains  and 
less.     Such  sets  are  to  be  had.  consisting  of  1.000.  :)00.  200.  200. 
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100,  50,  20,  20,  10,  5,  2,  2,  and  1-grain  weights,  and  fractions  of  a 
grain.  It  is  also  well  to  buy  or  make  a  number  of  extra  w^eights 
of  2,000,  2,000,  5,000,  and  10,000  grains  each. 

In  manufacturing  processes  the  metric  system  is  so  far  superior 
in  convenience  to  all  other  systems,  that  the  writer  would  dislike 
to  go  back  to  the  old  weights.  But  there  are  a  large  number  of 
preparations  commonly  sold  which  cannot  well  be  made  by  using 
metric  weights,  unless  apothecaries'  weights  are  first  translated 
or  transposed  into  grams.  Such  transpositions,  however,  intro- 
duce chances  of  error,  where  otherwise  none  would  exist,  and 
under  such  circumstances  it  is  better  to  use  apothecaries'  weight. 
This  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  making  elixirs,  in  which  the  tea- 
spoonful  or  dessertspoonful  contains  a  certain  portion  of  a  grain 
or  a  number  of  grains  of  some  remedy ;  or  in  pills  made  to  con- 
tain certain  quantities  in  grains. 

If  it  is  desired  to  make  10  gallons  of  an  elixir  containing  2 
grains  of  some  certain  alkaloidal  salt  in  each  teaspoonful,  it  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  ascertain  how  many  teaspoonfuls  are  con- 
tained in  this  quantitj^,  and  a  tedious  calculation  is  required  to 
reduce  the  10  gallons  to  minims.  Ten  gallons  is  equal  to  614,400 
minims ;  the  teaspoonful  equals  75  minims ;  10  gallons,  therefore, 
contains  8,190  teaspoonfuls,  and  as  each  of  these  is  to  contain  2 
grains,  16,380  grains  of  the  alkaloidal  salt  will  be  required.  It  is 
easier  to  make  out  a  formula,  saying  16,380  grains,  than  to  re- 
duce all  this  again  to  drams,  ounces,  and  pounds. 

The  advantage  of  using  grains  alone  is  clearly  appreciated  in 
formulas  for  pills,  as  in  this  example: 

C 07)1  pound  Catliartic  Pills. 

Each  pill  contains 

Compound  extract  of  colocynth l%o  S^^- 

Abstract   of  jalap 1        gr. 

Mild  chloride  of  mercury 1        gr. 

Gamboge    %  gr. 

Now,  if  we  wish  to  make  pills  in  large  quantities  we  must  adjust 
the  formula  for  the  mass  to  our  machine ;  if  the  latter  cuts  50  pills, 
we  determine  the  number  of  boluses  to  be  cut,  which  will  be  2.  4,  8, 
16,  32,  64,  128,  or  some  number  obtained  by  continuous  multiplica- 
tion by  two,  because  the  mass  is  made  into  suitable  boluses  by  sub- 
dividing into  equal  halves  (by  weight,  on  a  scale)  until  the  proper 
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size  boluses  are  ohtaiiiod.  Suppose  that  we  wish  to  make  out  a 
formula  for  128  boluses,  or  6,400  pills.  Multiplyinj?  the  ingredi- 
ents of  1  pill  by  6.400.  wo  obtain  the  followinf?: 

Take  of 

Compouiid    extract    of   coloeynth .S,:{20  fjrs. 

Abstract  of  jalap (i,400  grs. 

Mild  chloride  of  mercury 0,400  <j;r.s. 

Gamboge  1  ,<)00  grs. 

Water     1.2:50  grs. 

AVc  will  supi)ose  that  a  trial  shows  that  1,230  grains  of  water 
will  just  suffice  to  make  a  proper  mass;  we  then  divide  the  mass 
into  two  equal  halves  by  weight ;  one  of  these  halves  is  again  divided 
into  halves,  and  so  on  until  as  the  result  of  the  seventh  successive 
division  we  have  2  boluses  each  of  which  equals  Yi^s  of  the  whole 
mass ;  we  roll  out  one  of  these  on  what  appears  to  be  the  most  suit- 
able of  our  pill-machines  and  cut  it.  We  find  that  this  bolus  will 
not  roll  out  to  50  pills,  l)ut  only  to  47  pills.  We  carefully  knead  in 
powdered  licorice  root,  or  other  appropriate  inert  substances,  until 
the  mass  cuts  exactly  into  50  pills ;  if  it  Avas  ncces.sary  to  add  5 
grains  licorice  root  to  do  this,  we  add  that  much  for  each  bolus,  or 
a  total  of  640  grains.  It  may  be  necessary  also  to  add  30  grains 
more  of  water.  This  must  l)e  thoroughly  worked  up  together,  and 
also  added  to  the  formula,  which  will  then  be  as  follows : 

Take  of 

Compound   extract   of   colocynth S,.'?20  grs. 

Abstract  of  jalap 0,400  grs. 

^Nfild  chloride  of  mercury r),400  grs. 

(Tumboge   1  .OOO  grs. 

Powdcreil   licorice   root tUO  grs. 

Water   1 ,260  grs. 

Mix  the  powders  thoroughly;  add  the  water,  and 
make  a  mass;  divide  into  12S  boluses,  each  of  which 
is  to  be  cut  into  50  pills  on  the  No.  4  machine. 

The  numbcriiiy-  dt"  the  macliines  is  lu're  supposed  to  be  an  arbi- 
trai-y  method  used  in  the  laboratory  to  designate  the  i)articular 
machine  to  which  the  formula  was  adjusted,  and  is  not  a  number 
that  means  anything  at  all  outside  of  the  writer's  laboratory.  The 
ordiiuiry  trade  designation  of  pill  machines,  as  five-grain,  three- 
grain,  two  grain,  etc..  is  meaningless,  and  not   even  true  of  blue 
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mass,  to  Avhieh  these  terms  are  supposed  to  apply.  Now,  such  a 
formula  would  be  awkward  in  appearance,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  either  increase  or  diminish  the  size  of  the  mass  if  the  quantities 
were  given  in  pounds,  ounces,  drams,  and  grains,  thus: 

Take  of 

Compound  extinct  of  eolocynth.  .  .  .  1    Tt).,  5  ozs.,  2  drs.,  40  grs. 

Abstract   of  jalap 1   tb..  1  oz.,     2  drs.,  40  grs. 

Mild   chloride   of    mercury 1   tb.,  1  oz.,     2  drs.,  40  grs. 

Gamboge     3  ozs.,  2  drs.,  40  grs. 

Powdered  licorice  root 1  oz.,     2  drs.,  40  grs. 

Water 2  fl.  oz.,  5  fl.  drs. 

Mix  and  divide  into  6,400  pills. 

It  might  also  be  convenient  in  extemporaneous  prescriptions  to 
use  grains  alone,  discarding  the  drams  and  ounces.  This  would 
give  us  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  metric  system,  and  do  away 
with  many  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  apothecaries'  weights,  but,  of 
course,  it  would  be  better  to  adopt  the  metric  system  altogether. 

Liv^uiD  Measure. 

Measures  of  capacity  are  of  two  kinds,  measures  of  liquids  and 
measures  of  dry  substances.  In  medicine  dry  substances  are  never 
measured,  but  always  weighed.  The  unit  of  capacity  for  liquids  is 
the  gallon,  and  for  solids  the  husliel. 

The  laws  of  the  various  states  define  how  much  a  bushel  of  coal, 
or  of  potatoes,  wheat,  malt,  etc.,  shall  weigh,  and  except  in  retail 
trade  the  bushel  measure  and  its  subdivisions  (peck,  half -peck  and 
quart)  are  not  actually  used  as  measures. 

The  table  for  liquid  measure  is : 

4  gills        =  1  pint. 
2  pints      =  1   quart. 
4  quarts    =  1   gallon. 

The  signs  of  abbreviation  are : 

Gill,  gi. 
Pint,  pt. 
Quart,  qt. 
Gallon,  gal. 

The  barrel  (hJ)L)  is  thirty-one  and  one-half  galhuis.  and  the  hogs- 
head (hhd.)  is  si\1\-1lir('C  unlloiis,  l)ut  tlicsc  aiv  not  fixed  iiu^asni'os. 
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but  vaiy  considerably  when  used  for  coininercial  iiuri)Oscs.  The 
tierce,  hogshead,  pipe,  butt,  and  tun  are  other  terms  used  to  desig- 
nate casks  used  for  various  kinds  of  liquids,  but  have  no  fixed  value 
of  capacity. 

Apothecaries'  Liquid  Measure. 

60  minims  =  1  fluidram. 

8  fluidrams      =  1  fliiidounce. 
16  fluidounces  =  1  pint. 

8  pints  ==:  1  gallon. 

The  signs  used  in  prescriptions  and  formulas  are  as  follows: 

Minim,  TTL. 

Fluidram,  f  3. 
Fluidounco,  f  5- 
Pint.  O. 

Gallon,  Cong,  or  C. 

The  minim  {minimum,  i,  n.,  the  smallest  part),  is  used  for 
measuring  small  quantities  of  liquids.  The  sign,  TT\,,  is  merely  the 
initial  letter  of  the  word. 

The  sign  for  the  fluidram  (fluidraclima,  a,  f..  "the  measure  of  a 
dram  of  water")  is  simply  the  sign  of  the  dram,  with  the  letter 
"f"  (fluid)  prefixed,  fo.  In  English  formulas  it  is  often  written 
"fl.  dr." 

The  sign  for  lluidounce  (Huiduiu'ia,  a,  1.  "the  measure  of  an 
ounce  of  water")  is  the  sign  of  the  ounce  Avith  an  '"f  "  (fluid)  pre- 
fixed.   In  English  formulas  it  is  often  written  "fl.  oz." 

The  pint  is  not  used  in  prescriptions,  though  it  is  sometimes 
used  in  formulas.  The  sign,  0,  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin 
name  octarius,  ii,  m.,  meaning  "an  eighth  part."  referring  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  eighth  part  of  a  gallon.  This  measure  is  of 
modern  origin,  and  was  not  used  l>y  the  ancients.  Li  English 
formulas  it  is  customary  to  write  ""pt." 

The  galh)n  is  rai'cly  used  in  ])ros('riptions  or  formulas.  The  sign 
Cong,  or  C.  is  an  al)breviation  of  congius,  ii.  m..  the  gallon,  which, 
anciently,  was  the  eighth  part  of  the  amphora  {amphora,  a,  f.,  a 
pitcher  or  jug,  from  the  Greek  afi(t>i-<t>tpi.),  carry).  The  word  congiiis 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  concha,  (r,  f.  (Gr.  Koyxo?),  the  nius- 
sleshell.  or  conch,  which  was  u.sed  as  a  drinking  vessel.  Tn  Entrli.sh 
formulas  we  write  "gal.,      or  "gall." 
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Linear  Measure. 

The  only  measures  of  length,  except  metric  measures,  which  arc 
used  in  Jirescriptions  are  the  line,  inch,  and  foot,  and  occasionally 
the  yard. 

Tohle  of  Linear  Measure. 

12  lines    =  1  inch. 

12  inches  =  1  foot. 

3  feet      =  1  yard. 

The  signs  are  as  follows : 

Line,  "' 
Inch,  "  or  in. 
Foot,  '  or  ft. 
Yard,  yd. 

The  line  and  inch  are  sometimes  used  in  designating  the  sizes 
of  plasters,  etc.,  and  the  foot  and  yard  in  ordering  bandages,  but  all 
of  them  are  but  rarely  employed  in  prescriptions. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  division  of  the  foot 
into  inches  and  lines  (or  into  twelfths  and  one-hundred-and-forty- 
fourths)  is  so  inconvenient,  that  in  civil  engineering,  surveying, 
and  for  similar  purposes,  the  foot  is  often  divided  into  tenths  and 
hundredths,  showing  here  also  the  urgent  necessity  of  abandon- 
ing the  old  and  inconvenient  forms,  and  substituting  therefor  an 
advanced  and  rational  decimal  system  of  measures.  This  division 
of  the  foot  into  teriths  and  hundredths  is  merely  a  make-shift  until 
the  metric  system  is  finally  adopted  altogether  in  this  country. 

Metric  System. 

Neces-sity  of  an  International  Decimal  System  of  Weights. 

With  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  its  attendant  progress 
in  regard  to  commerce,  and  especially  since  rapid  communication 
])y  I'ailroads,  steamboats,  and  telegraphs  has  almost  annihilated 
distance  and  time,  and  has  brought  continents  and  nations  much 
nearer  to  each  other,  .so  that  our  Avorld  is  now  only  a  very  small 
globe  indeed,  it  lias  Ijccome  more  desirable  that  there  should  be  one 
cosmopolitan  or  international  system  of  weights  and  measures,  as 
well  as  of  money,  jiostal  service,  language,  etc. 

This  Wdi'ld   is  becoming  altogcthei'  too  small   1o  make   it   possible 
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to  coiitiiiuc  iisiiij^'  so  iiijiiiy  ditTcrciit  syslciiis  of  iiioiicy  and  of 
wcij^lits  and  measures  as  an-  now  in  use,  and  i1  is  altcjjj-ethcr  pruh- 
ahlc  that  one  systiMii  ot*  each  will  e\-entually  displace  all  others, 
and  it  is,  t iKTetoi-e,  of  j^reat  importance  to  detei'iniiie  which  one 
this  is  likely  to  he,  and   then  to  aid   in   its  introduction. 

As  already  stated  in  i)i'evious  i)ages,  the  coining  international 
monetai-y  system  must  be  deeimal,  and  dollars,  dimes,  and  cents 
will  j)rol)al)ly  soon  be  used  all  over  the  world;  so  also,  the  system 
of  weights  and  measui'es  must  be  decimal,  and  the  first  used  decimal 
system  has  the  advantage  in  regard  to  chances  of  universal  adop- 
tion. It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  any  nation  had  used  for  centuries 
a  system  emplo\ing  the  grain,  perhaps,  as  follows: 

30  grains  =  1  st'iuplc, 

IG  scruples  ^=  1  dram, 

.10  drams  =1  ounce, 

10  ounces  =;  1  pound,  etc. 

then,  when  steaml)oats  and  locomotives  brought  our  antipodes 
within  a  few  days'  traveling  distance,  and  the  telegraph  enabled 
us  to  I'eail  in  the  moi-ning's  paper  what  had  occurred  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  at  noon  there  of  the  same  day,  such  a  decimal 
sj'stem  might  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  general  adoption. 

But  no  decimal  system  including  the  gi-ain  was  i)i  use,  and  when 
the  desira])ility  of  an  intei'uational  sxstem  of  weights  became  felt, 
the  only  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  then  known  was 
adopted  by  one  nation  after  anothei-.  until  now  Init  few  nations 
exist  which  do  not  employ  it.  This  system  is  the  decimal  or 
metric  sj^stem. 

Professor  Oscar  Oldberg  says:  "This  system  was  not  the  work 
of  any  one  mind,  nor  of  any  one  nation.  It  was  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  the  times.  In  its  conception  and  development,  as  in  its 
steadily  increasing  domain,  no  nation  can  claim  it  as  its  own;  but 
France  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  adopt  it.  It  has  con- 
tinued to  spi'cad  until  adoi>tt'd  b.\-  more  tlian  one-half  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  obligatory  l)y  law  in  the 
following  countries:  Argentine  Confederation.  Austro-Hungary, 
Belgium.  Brazil.  Bi-itish  India.  ("Iiili.  Costa  TJica.  Ecuadoi'.  Egypt. 
France,  French  Colonies,  German.x .  (i  recce,  (fuatemala.  Italy, 
^lexico,  Netherlands.  Dutch  Colonies.  Norway,  Peru.  Portugal. 
Houmania.  Spain.  Spanish  Colonies,  Sweden.  Switzerland,  Turkey. 
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United  States  of  ColumlHa,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  The  aggre- 
gate population  of  these  countries  is  about  500,000,000. 

"The  metric  system  is  in  part  obligatory  in  Denmark  and  its 
colonies;  population  about  2,000,000. 

"It  is  permissive  in  Great  Britain,  the  British  Colonies,  and  the 
United  States,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  about  100,000,000. 

"The  only  country  in  which  the  metric  system  is  not  permitted 
for  commercial  transactions  is  Russia,  with  a  population  (includ- 
ing its  dependencies)  of  about  90,000,000.  For  scientific  purposes, 
the  metric  system  is  in  universal  use.  *  *  * 

"The  metric  system  is  now  used  in  the  pharmacopoeias  of 
Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Mexico, 
Norway,  Russia,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States.  In 
the  last  named  Pharmacopoeia,  however,  the  troy  grain  is  also  used 
in  part. 

"Most  of  the  best  works  on  chemistry,  pharmacy,  and  materia 
medica  in  all  languages  now  use  the  metric  system. '  '* 

111  the  light  of  these  facts,  can  anyone  doubt  which  system  of 
weights  and  measures  is  destined  to  be  the  successor  of  all  others, 
and  to  become  cosmopolitan  ?  and  must  not  all  efforts  to  retard  the 
consummation  of  this  final  result  appear  as  the  futile  effort  of 
shortsighted  obstructionists  who  vainly  attempt  to  stem  the  on- 
rushing  tide  of  human  progress  and  civilization? 

We  may  rest  assured  that  whether  we  individually  favor  or  op- 
pose the  use  of  the  metric  system,  its  intrinsic  merits,  as  well  as 
its  adventitious  advantages,  are  such  that  it  will  continue  to  spread 
until  it  is  tlie  system  of  the  world,  by  which  all  mankind  "from 
Greenland's  icy  mountains  to  India's  coral  strand"  will  weigh  and 
measure.     Our  opposition  may  delay  this,  but  Avill  not  prevent  it. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  who  think  that  the  metric  system 
may  progress  until  it  is  finally  adopted  for  all  ])urposes,  except 
for  the  particular  purpose  for  which  they  themselves  use  it.  Thus, 
there  are  photographers  who  write  in  their  journals  in  favor  of 
troy  weights  for  photographers ;  or  pharmacists  or  physicians  who 
admit  the  superiority  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures 
for  all  other  purposes,  except  for  medicine  and  pluwmacy,  thinking, 
in  their  shortsightedness,  that  medicine  and  pharmacy  can  stand 
still  while  all  the  world  else  progresses.    But  no  branch  of  human 

•Weights,    Measures,    and    Specific    Gravity,    by    Oscar    Oldberg,    rliarni,    n.,    1885. 
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knowledge  or  thought  can  stand  still.  The  Genius  of  the  Age 
urges  it  on,  and  it  must  progress  with  the  other  branches  of  science 
ov  i)erish. 

In  pharmacy  and  medicine  there  can  l)c  no  rest  or  cessation  of 
advancement  until  there  is  one  universal  pharmacopceia,  with  one 
universal  system  of  w^eights  and  measures,  so  that  a  prescription 
written  anywhere  may  be  compounded  alike  in  all  the  pharmacies 
of  the  world;  and  individual  ])hysicians  or  pharmacists  who  can 
not,  or  will  not,  keep  pace  with  the  advancing  strides  of  their 
professions,  will  simply  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  fixed  laws 
which  result  in  the  "survival  of  the  fittest." 

The  evidently  predestined  universal  use  of  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measui-es  for  all  purposes,  including  medicine  and 
pharmacy,  makes  it  desirable  that  we  should  consider  it  carefully, 
so  that  we,  each  one  of  us,  may  be  able  to  use  it  readily,  and  thus 
aid,  rather  than  ol)struct,  the  evident  tendencies  of  the  times. 

The  Metric  System. 

Several  decimal  systems  of  w^eights  and  measures  have  been 
proposed,  but  none  of  them  ever  came  into  use  except  the  metric 
sj'stem.  This  system  is  so  called  because  it  is  based  upon  the 
meter,  from  the  Greek  fiirpov,  measure. 

It  is  innnaterial  wdiat  forms  the  unit  of  any  system,  and  an 
arbitrary  weight,  as  the  grain  of  wheat,  which  gave  rise  to  our 
grain  weight,  will  answer  as  well  as  any  other,  provided  it  is  af- 
terwards defined  by  law  to  become  of  fixed  and  absolute  value.  So 
the  meter  might  originally  have  been  an  arbitrary  length  without 
affecting  the  value  of  the  system  thereby.  But  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  make  the  meter  of  such  a  definite  value  that  if  all 
traces  of  these  weights  and  measures  were  to  be  annihilated  the 
meter  could  be  replaced. 

The  meter  is  the  one-ten-millionth  part  of  the  distance  from  the 
earth's  equator  to  the  pole,  and  may,  of  course,  be  calculated  again 
at  any  time,  if  necessary.  The  standard  meter  is  made  of  platinum. 
and  is,  therefore,  not  corrodible;  it  is  kept  in  ]*aris,  in  a  fire-proof 
building,  and  as  its  length  vai'ies  with  tlie  tcmj)erature,  it  must  be 
measured  at  0°  ('.  According  to  this  standard  the  standard  weights 
and  measures  of  all  oilier  ('duiitrics  have  been  pi'cpaiHvl  so  that  the 
meter  inav  l)e  the  same  all  (»ver  tlie  world. 
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From  the  meter,  whieli  is  the  unit  of  length,  all  other  units,  as 
of  measures  of  surface,  of  cubic  contents,  and  of  weights,  have 
been  obtained. 

The  meter  is  equivalent  to  o9.37-f  inches,  or,  approximately,  to 
40  inches.  It  is  the  unit  for  measures  of  length;  used  like  our 
yard. 

A  square  having  sides  of  ten  meters,  or  100  square  meters,  is 
called  Are,  and  is  the  unit  of  measures  of  surface,  as  of  land. 
This  term  is  used  like  our  Avord  acre. 

A  cube,  each  of  whose  faces  is  one-tenth  of  a  meter  square  (one 
cubic  decimeter) ,  is  called  Liter,  and  is  the  unit  for  measures  of 
capacity.    It  is  a  little  more  than  one  quart. 

A  cube,  each  face  of  which  is  one  one-hundredth  of  a  meter 
square,  or  one  cubic  centimeter,  is  equal  to  the  thousandth  part 
of  a  liter ;  and  the  weight  of  one  cubic  centimeter  of  pure  distilled 
water,  weighed  in  vacuo,  with  water  at  its  greatest  density  (4°  C. 
or  39.2°  F.)  is  a  gram,  which  is  the  unit  of  weight.  The  cubic 
centimeter  is  also  called  a  mil  (plural,  mils). 

The  other  denominations  of  the  metric  system  are  named  by 
pi'efixing  Greek  syllables  to  express  the  upward  scale,  and  Latin 
syllal)les  to  express  the  downward  scale,  or  decimal  fractions,  thus : 


Greek 


Deca,  from  SeVa,  deca,  ten. 
Hecto,  from  iKarov,  hecaton,  hundred. 
Kilo,  from  xtAtot,  kilioi,  thousand. 
Myria,  from  fivpLo.^,  myrias,  ten  thousand. 
Deci,  from  decima,  ce,  f.,  the  tenth  part. 
Latin     J     Genti,  from  ceritesima,  w,  f.,  the  hundredth  part. 
Alilli,  from  millesima,  ce,  t.,  the  thousandth  pai't. 

In  writing  any  quantity,  however,  it  is  not  customary  to  write 
the  names  of  these  different  denominations,  but  to  write  them  in 
tlie  form  of  whole  numbers  and  fractions,  in  a  similar  nuinner  as 
we  wi'ite  dollai's  and  cents;  we  write  ^1.1').  and  not  $1,  1  dime,  and 
5  cents. 

Applying  the  ])refixes  to  the  gram,  we  have  the  f(»llowing  de- 
nominations : 
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I'loiiouricfil.  Written. 

^ryri:i};iaiii,  or  10  kilos 10,000.  ^rrams.  or   10  kilos. 

Kilofjrani,    or    kilo 1,000.  grains,  or     1    kilo. 

Hoctograni    10(i.  jjraiiis. 

Decagram      10.  grams. 

(Jram      1.  gram. 

Dpcigrani    0.1  gram. 

('ontigram     0.01  gram. 

.Millignmi      O.OOl  gram. 

Different  opinions  have  been  held  in  )'eg:ai'd  to  the  proper  method 
of  spellin<^  the  woi'd  "gram,"  many  preferring  ''gramme"  to  the 
ordinary  English  method  of  spelling  it,  on  the  ground  that  there  is 
not  suffieient  differenee  between  gram  and  gniin.  But,  as  the  word 
is  not  spelled  in  full  in  ])reseriptions,  and  the  abbreviation  Gm., 
with  a  eapital  G  and  a  heavy  line  underneath,  is  generally  used, 
together  wath  Arabic  numerals,  it  probably  makes  little  difference 
how  the  word  is  spelled.  If  anyone  has  not  formed  a  habit  of 
writing  it  in  either  way  it  might,  ]>erhaps,  be  advisable  to  write 
"gramme,"  as  long  as  the  old  system  of  grains  is  still  in  use. 

It  is  not  eustomai-y  in  this  country  to  use  the  ascending  terms, 
except  the  kilogram.  We  prefer  to  say  "one  hundred  grams" 
rather  than  "one  hectogram."  The  word  kilogram  is  used  simi- 
larly as  the  term  pound  is  ordinarily  employed.  It  is  the  unit  for 
weighing  commercial  quantities  of  heavier  goods,  which  are  sold 
by  weight.  Crude  di-ugs  are  sold  by  the  kilogram  (abbreviated  to 
"kilo").  A  bale  of  cinchona,  for  in.stance,  contains  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  "kilos,"  or.  approximately,  twice  as  many  ]>(Uinds. 
the  kilo  i)eing  erpial  1o  2.20+  avoirdupois  ])ounds. 

The  above  i)refixes  are  used  with  other  m(>ti'ie  terms  as  well: 
with  the  meter,  for  example,  we  have  myi-iameter.  kilometer  (used 
as  a  unit  as  we  ordinarily  use  the  mile),  hectometer,  decameter, 
meter,  decimeter,  centimeter,  and  millimeter. 

In  expi-essing  (|uantities  of  ueiirht  or  measui-e  in  prescriptions. 
we  use  onl.\  tlie  gram  and  the  mbic  auliuxhr  as  units,  and  ex- 
press all  (plant it if>s,  either  as  whole  numbei's  t(»  express  one  or 
more  than  one  unit  of  eadi  kind,  oi-  as  fractions  to  express  (pian- 
tities  less  than  one  unit  of  a  i\ind.  When  it  is  necessai-y  to  ex- 
press linear  measures  in  pr(>scrii>tions.  the  meter  and  its  snlnlivi- 
sions  arc  used. 
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The  following  abbreviations  arc  occasionally  employed : 

Meter,  M.  or  m. 

Decimeter,  Dm.  or  dm. 

Centimeter,  Cm.  or  cm. 

Millimeter,  Mm.  or  mm. 

In  microscopical  measurements  the  one-thousandth  part  of  a 
millimeter  is  generally  used  as  the  unit  of  measurements,  and  is 
called  micro-millimeter  or  micron,  for  which,  as  an  abbreviation, 
the  Greek  letter  m  is  used,  thus :  /x. 

The  following  abbreviations  for  weights  have  been  used  in  pre- 
scriptions : 

Gram,  G.,  Gm,.,  or  Gm. 

Decigram,  Dg.  or  dfim. 
Centigram,  Cg.  or  cgm. 
Milligram,     Mg.  or  mgm. 

The  abbreviations  for  the  subdivisions  of  the  gram  are,  however, 
rarely  employed,  and  errors  are  less  likely  to  occur  if  we  discard 
them  altogether  and  express  these  quantities  as  fractions  of  the 
gram :  or,  if  we  use  these  terms,  we  should  write  them  out  in  full. 

Of  liquid  measures  only  the  cubic  centimeter  is  used  in  prescrip- 
tions ;  abbreviated  C.c.  In  the  British  and  United  States  pharma- 
copoeias the  cubic  centimeter  Avhich  is  the  one-thousandth  part  of 
a  liter,  or  milli-liter,  is  called  a  "mil."  In  formulas  for  larger 
quantities  the  liter  is  sometimes  used.     The  liter  is  wa'itten  L. 

In  writing  any  quantity  in  metric  terms  in  a  prescription,  we 
write  the  name  of  the  quantity,  preceded  by  the  number  in  Arabic 
characters,  as  in  the  following  example: 

R     Morphinje   sulphatis,  0.10  Gm. 

Quininae    sulphatis,  2.50  Gm. 

Acidi    sulpliurici    dilUti,  q.  s. 

Tinctura3  cardamomi  composite,  10.00  C.c. 

)Syrupi  sacchari,  25.00  C.c. 

Aqua;    pura;,  105.00  C.c. 

Misce  ct  signa:     Talil('S]ioonful  three  times  a  day. 

When  less  than  one  gram  (u-  one  cul)ic  centimeter  is  taken  tlu^ 
decimal  point  is  emphasized  by  i)lacing  a  zero  in  the  unit  place,  as 
above.  To  avoid  all  errors  from  any  misplaced  or  omitted  decimal 
l)()int,  it  has  been  suggested  tonisc  a  decimal  line,  thus: 
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R     0})ii  pulveris,  0125  Gni. 

Qiiinina3  sulphatis,  5|00  Gin. 
Extract!  gentianae,  q.  s. 

Fiat  massa  ct  divide  in  pilulas  XXX. 

S. :     One  pill  night  and  morning. 

Still  another  plan  suggested  is  to  rule  the  prescription  blanks 
as  for  dollars  and  cents,  only  that  we  must  have  four  spaces  instead 
of  two  for  the  fractions,  and  that  the  denominations  of  the  frac- 
tions are  printed  above  the  columns  as  in  the  following  example : 

Grams. 
IJ      Strychnina;   sulphatis,  0 

Extracti  belladonna,  () 

Extracti  eolocynthidis  coniiiositi,    7 
Misce  et  divide  in  pilulas  L. 
Bigna :      One   pill   at  bedtime. 

In  the  above  examples  the  abbreviation  Gm.  for  gram  can  not  be 
mistaken  for  the  abbreviation  gr.  for  grains,  because  the  latter  is 
always  written  first  with  a  small  g,  and  with  the  number  follow- 
ing in  Roman  numerals. 

In  European  countries  it  is  customary  in  dispensing  to  weigh 
liquids  as  well  as  solids,  and  only  the  gram  and  its  fractions  are 
used.  This  is  so  thoroughly  understood  that  no  abbreviation  for 
the  gram  is  necessary  at  all  and  only  numbers  are  written. 

R     Magnesii  sulphatis,  25. 

'  Extracti   sennae   fluidi,  10. 

Syriipi   zingiberis,  15. 

Aquae,  q.   s.   ad,  200. 

Misce.    Signa:     Tablespoonful  every  two  hours. 

If  we  could  have  the  general  agreement  in  this  country  that 
all  solids  arc  to  he  dispcmed  by  weiijht  and  all  liquuls  by  measure, 
this  last  ])]an  would  be  the  ]^laiiu\st,  and,  therefore,  best.  AVc 
would  read  grams  for  solids  and  cubic  ccutiiuoters  for  li([uids  and 
dispense  accordingly. 

When  anyone  wishes  to  adopt  the  metric  system  lor  use  in  i)re- 
scribiug,  lie  should  attempt  to  /////(/.  in  nu'tric  terms  as  soon  as 
possibb',  because  a  mere  transposition  of  the  (luantities  into  metric 
terms  after  having  been  thought  and  calculated  in  the  old  apothe- 
caries' terms  is  not  a  jiroper  use  of  the  newer  and  bettor  system, 
any  more  than  a  man  can  be  said  to  write  in  the  English  language 
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who  first  writes  an  article  in  a  foreign  language,  and  then  la- 
boriously translates  into  English.  His  English  composition  Avill 
not  only  be  awkward  in  style,  l)ut  it  will  betray  its  origin  in  its 
idiomatic  construction,  and  will  merely  be  German,  French,  etc., 
as  the  case  may  l)e,  clothed  in  English  garb.  So.  also,  we  often  see 
metric  prescri])tions  in  different  medical  woi-ks  which  show  un- 
mistakable signs  of  having  been  originally  constructed  with  grains, 
drams,  and  ounces. 

There  are  different  methods  of  acquiring  the  lialjit  of  thinking 
in  metric  terms,  some  of  which  appear  to  involve  much  unneces- 
sary labor,  and  retard,  rather  than  facilitate,  the  inti'oduction  of 
the  decimal  system.  We  may  safely  assert  that  any  ])lan  Avhich 
gives  rules  for  the  cxdcl  conversion  of  apothecaries'  weights  into 
grams  will  not  succeed  in  teaching  anyone  to  use  the  metric  system 
properly,  and  will  make  the  acquisition  of  an  ability  to  write 
metric  pi-escriptions  fluently  appear  as  a  formidable  undertaking, 
when,  in  reality,  it  is  exceedingly  simple  and  easy. 

Rules  for  convei'ting  grains  into  grams,  or  vice  versa,  with  mathe- 
matical exactness  are  superfluous  under  all  ordinary  circumstances, 
for  when  exactness  is  really  desirable  it  can  be  better  secured  by 
referring  to  tables  of  e(iuivalent  quantities,  and  when  it  is  not 
necessary,  these  rules  are  too  cumbersome  and  tedious  for  practi- 
cal use. 

If  rules  for  conversion  are  used  at  all,  they  should  be  so  siiiii)lc 
that  they  can  be  used  mentally  and  instantly. 

The  easiest  and  quickest  method  prol)ably  is  to  simply  memorize 
the  efjuivalent  values  of  a  number  of  the  moi-e  familiar  (luantitics. 
and  then  from  them  calculate  other  (|uantities  that  we  may  meet 
with.  We  commence  with  a  small  list,  and  go  over  it  until  all 
proportions  ai'c  ])ci"fectly  fixed  in  the  incmoi'y.  Then,  we  msiy 
enlarge  the  table  and  memorize  tliis  also.  For  example,  we  mem- 
orize some  such  tables  as  the  following: 

EqinvdJcnfs  of   Linear   Mtasiire. 

I  line   :_-- 111  Hint  L'  niiHiiiict  cis,  (H'  O.OOll  iiioters. 

1  inci:    -  alHiiit  LT)  inilliiiictcrs,  ur  O.OL',")  iiioters. 

1  fdi.t   -=  !i1m)iiI  ;'.(I  (■(■ntinictcrs.  i.r  d..".!)  motors. 

1  ^■;l^li  33  iilxiul  !M)  ci'iit  i  met  cis,  ur  D.'.M)  mclcrs. 

To  r(';ili/,c  lliis   rclnl  mnsliii).   il    will   he   well   lo  ciircriilh    coninare 
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th«;  scale  of  one  (lociiiiot(M-  and   its  subdivisions  with   llic  scale  of 
four  inches  and  its  subdivisions  in  the  accompanying^  figure. 


ENGLISH 
I.  2 


INCHES. 


iiiiiiiii|iiii|iiiiiiiii|iiii|iiM|iiimMi|iiiinmTiiii|iiii|iiii|iiii|iiii|imTTTn 


3  *  5'  e  7  a  9 

1  DECIMETEK -=  10  C'ENTm  KTEKS  =  KM)  MILLIMETEHS. 


Next  we  try  to  realize  and  ineinoi'i/e  measures  of  capacity.  The 
scale  repi-esentiii<?  one  decimeter  in  the  al)ove  figure  serves  to  con- 
st I'uct  a  measure  of  capacity.  A  cubic  decimeter  is  one  liter,  as 
already  explained. 

I'JquividenIs   of   Fluid   M<(isiirc. 

L")   iiiiiiiiiis         ^  about      1       cubic  centiiiictcM'. 
1  fluidraui      =  about     4      cubic  centimeters. 

1  fluidouuce  =  about  ."U)      cubic  centimeters. 
1   pint               =  about     0..")  bter,  or  500  cubic  centimeters. 
z=  about      1       liter,  or  1,000  culiic  centimeters. 


1    (juarl 


1   grain 

15  firaius 

1   dram 


E(iiiiritl(  nis  of  Weight. 

:^  about     0.0<)  yrani.  or  0  centigrams. 
^  about     1         gram. 
=  about     4        grams. 


1  troy  ounce  =  about  oO        grams. 

For  use  in  learning  to  construct  a  metric  iirescription,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  ado])t  some  easy  rules  for  conversion  from 
apothecaries'  to  meti'ic  weights.  The  simplest  method  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

MuUipJji  ounces  hii  :-!i)  to  ifit  the  uiinitxr  of  (/ninis.  Multipl;/ 
flrams  tvf  1  to  (jet  the  ntn)\t)er  of  (innns.  WIkmi  thei'e  are  less  than 
60  gi-ains  divide  by  !.")  to  asc(M-tain  tli(>  inimlier  of  grams.  If  there 
is  a  remainder,  or  if  the  number  of  grains  is  less  than  l(i.  we  may 
reduce  to  fractions  of  a  gram,  as  follows: 

Assume  the  gram  (written  1.00  (hn.)  to  \)e  eqiatl  to  /.">  or  Id 
(/rains.  To  convert  mni  jiiinilxr  of  firniiis  t(ss  llnni  Hi  into  centi- 
e/rams,  think  what  fraction  that  nnmtier  i.^  of  !:'>  or  Hi.  as  ma  ft  tx 
most  conv(  nil  nt,  and  thin   take   that  fractional  part  of  1.00  gram 
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io   express   the  metric  equivalent,  ignoring  fractions  beyond   the 
second  decimal  place. 

The  following  will  make  this  clear: 

1  grain   =  ^.io   of  16  grains;  14,.  of  1.00  gram  =  0.06  gram. 

2  grains  =  %     of  16  grains;  %  of  1.00  gram  =  0.12  gram. 

3  grains  =:%     of  15  grains;  1^   of  1.00  gram  =:  0.20  gram. 

4  grains  =  1/4     of  16  grains;  %  of  1.00  gram  =  0.25  gram. 

5  grains  =  %     of  15  grains;  1^   of  1.00  gram  ^0.33  gram. 

6  grains  =  %     of  15  grains;  %   of  1.00  gram  r;=  0.40  gram. 

8  grains  ^1/2  of    16  grains;  %  of  1.00  gram  =  0.50  gram. 

9  grains  =  %  of  15  grains;  %  of  1.00  gram  =  0.60  gram. 
10  grains  =  %  of  15  grains;  %  of  1.00  gram  =:  0.66  gram. 
12  grains  =  %  of    16  grains;  %  of  1.00  gram  =:  0.75  gram. 

Or  we  may  remember  that  a  grain  equals  0.06  gram,  and  multi- 
ply this  by  the  total  number  of  grains.  For  instance  20  grains^ 
20x0.06  gram,  or  ].20  grams;  35  grains=35  x  0.06  gram,  or  2.10 
grams. 

In  some  parts  of  the  countiy  the  custom  still  prevails  of  using 
the  "bit"  in  stating  money  values — eight  bits  making  a  dollar, 
and  the  bit  being,  therefore,  12/2  cents,  written  0.1214  dollars; 
''two  bits,"  "four  bits,"  and  "six  bits"  are  $0.25,  $0.50,  and 
$0.75  respectively.  The  uneven  numbers  of  bits  are  rarely  em- 
ployed, but  three  bits  would  be  $0,371/2,  five  bits  $0.62>4,  and 
seven  bits  $0,871/2.  To  anyone  familiar  with  these  "bits,"  the  con- 
version of  grains  to  grams  offers  no  difficulty.  Two  grains  equals 
0.12J/,  or  0.125  grams,  which  fraction  is  written  like  one  bit. 
Therefore,  divide  the  number  of  grains  hg  2,  and  write  the  frac- 
tion of  a  dollar  for  ihul  number  of  hits.  For  instance,  to  convert 
12  gi-aius:  12-^2  =  6;  six  bits  is  $0.75;  omit  the  dollar  sign  and 
sulwlitute  the  gram  sign  and  it  is  done;  to  convert  9  grains;  9-^2  = 
4/^  ;  4I/2  bits  is  $0.56 ;  therefore  0.56  grams.  Oi-,  when  the  number 
of  grains  is  uneven,  we  may  divide  by  2,  ignoring  the  fraction, 
taking  the  value  of  that  number  of  bits  and  adding  6  cents  for  the 
odd  grain;  to  convert  5  grains:  5-^2  =  2;  "two  bits"  is  $0.25,  to 
which  we  add  6  cents,  which  makes  $0.;)1  ;  llierc^'orc  0.31  gram,  oi", 
for  ap])earance's  sake,  0.30  gi'aiii. 

While  the  above  equivalents  and  rules  for  the  conversion  of 
apothecaries'  weights  into  metric  quantities  are  only  a|)proximately 
con-ect,   they  are  sufflcicnily   acciiralc    foi'  all    pradicnl   ])Ui'poses; 
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and  as  tliey  can  be  used  niciitally,  tlicy  may  .soi'vc  a  valunhlc  piir- 
I)()sc  during  the  ti-ansition- ix'i-iod,  Avhilc  the  i)hysiciaii  still  thinks 
in  the  old  terms,  but  writes  in  the  new.  A  short  time  of  practice, 
however,  will  soon  enable  him  to  use  the  metric  terms  without  any 
mental  reference  to  grains.  When  we  use  metric  terms  we  should 
ti-y  to  use  whole  or  fractional  numbers  that  are  multiples  of  five 
or  ten  as  far  as  possible,  partly  because  the  decimal  prescription 
looks  better  when  thus  written,  and  partly  l)ecause  the  weights 
are  made  according  to  this  plan  and  the  graduates  are  engraved 
with  gradations  of  five  and  ten  cubic  centimeters.  Besides,  the 
bottles  made  for  metric  prescriptions  contain  10,  25,  50,  75,  100, 
150,  200,  250,  etc.,  cubic  centimeters,  and  these  bottles  should  be 
filled  just  as  it  is  the  aim  of  the  physician  to  prescribe  a  quantity 
of  fluid  that  may  about  fill  the  y^,  1,  2,  4.  and  6-ouncc  vials.  It 
does  not  look  any  better  to  disj)ensc  180  cubic  centimeters  in  a 
200  cubic  centimeter  vial  than  to  dispense  5  fluidounces  in  a  6- 
ouncc  vial. 

Suj)pose,  then,  that  we  arc  beginners  in  the  use  of  the  metric 
system,  and  must  still  construct  our  prescriptions  according  to  the 
old  plan,  or  with  quantities  in  apothecaries'  weights,  and  that  we 
wish  to  ])i"es('ribe  the  following: 


R     fopaiba;. 

m. 

AciiciiP  ]nilv., 

A(iuii',  fifi  i|.  s.  Ill    ft. 

(Mimls. 

f.5v. 

Ad  do 

S|iir.    liivaiidul.   romp. 

f3ii. 

Syr.   tolutaii., 

f.!i. 

M.  F>.:     TaT»lt'S]i(){iiit'ul   cNcry  (liroc  limirs. 

We  write  nut  the  anIioIc  of  tlie  I'ornuila.  (inly  omitting  the  quanti- 
ties,  thus: 

R     Copailja^ 

Acaciae  pulv., 

Aqna",  fia  q.  s.  lit    ft.  I'liuils. 
Addi" 

Si)ir.  lavandul.  coiiiji., 
Syr.    loliifan.. 

M.  S.:      'ratdcspudiit'iil    cxfiv   tlircc   Iinurs. 

The  eiiiulsidii  we  wish  to  proscribe,  as  above,  is  to  mi*asure  about 
(i  tluidoinices;  (i  lluidounces,  however,  are  (Mjual  to  about  G  x  80,  or 
180  cubic  centimeters.    The  next  size  of  metric  bottle  is  one  of  200 
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cubic  centinieter  capacity,  and  we  determine  to  fill  that.  One- 
sixth  of  the  emulsion  is  to  be  copaiba ;  one-sixth  of  200  cubic  centi- 
meters is  33  cubic  centimeters,  but.  as  already  explained,  we  prefer 
a  multiple  of  5.  and,  therefore,  write  35  cubic  centimeters.  This  is 
to  be  mixed  with  acacia  and  water  to  make  5  fluidounces  of  emul- 
sion ;  5  X  80  cubic  centimeters  =  150  cubic  centimeters.  To  this 
is  to  be  added  2  fluidrams  of  compound  spirit  of  lavender;  2x4 
cubic  centimeters  =  8  cubic  centimeters,  but  as  the  whole  mixture 
is  somewhat  increased,  we  increase  the  quantity  of  the  spirit  to  an 
even  decimal  number — 10  cubic  centimeters.  This  added  to  the 
150  cubic  centimeters  of  emulsion  is  160  cubic  centimeters,  and  to 
make  the  desired  200  cubic  centimeters  we  need  40  cubic  centi- 
meters, which  is  the  measure  we  take  of  the  syrup.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  mental  calculation,  and  reciuii'cs  scai-cely  as  much  time 
as  it  takes  to  read  it,  and  then  we  write  down  the  (piantities  after 
the  names  of  the  ingredients.  Our  prescription  will  then  appear 
as  follows: 

B     Copaibfe,  35  C.c. 

Acaciae  ijulv.. 

Aquae,  aa  q.  s.  ii)  ft.  omuls.  1.10  C.c. 
Adde 

Bpir.  lavandul.  ('(iinp.,  10  (If. 

Syr.  tolutan.,  40  C.c. 

M.  S.:     TablpsjMjonfuI  ovorv  throo  hour.';. 

We  carefully  look  this  over  to  see  that  we  have  nuule  no  crroi-, 
and  then  the  i)rescription  is  done.  In  a  few  weeks  we  will  be- 
come so  familiar  with  metric  tci'ins  that  we  can  write  the  prescrip- 
tion without  fii'st  thinking  it  out  in  apothecaries'  weights  and 
measures,  although,  for  safety's  sake,  avc  may  prefer  for  a  time  to 
verify  our  metric  prescriptions  l)y  jneiitally  transposing  to  the  old 
and  more  familiar  quantities. 

When  once  we  have  acquired  the  ability  to  us<>  the  nu^ti'ic  sys- 
tem, we  can  not  help  but  become  charmed  with  its  scientitic  sim- 
plicity and  beauty,  and  will  not  (h^sii-e  to  return  to  the  use  of  the 
old  system.  Those  wlio  arc  best  and  alone  able  to  judge  r(>garding 
the  compai'alive  merits  (if  t)ie  two  systems-  namely.  tli(is(>  wlio 
hax'e  used  mikI  IlidUglil  in  hutli  systems — are  unnninKMis  in  llu-ir 
prel'ci'ence  \'in-  llie  (leciinal  iiielrie  sysleiii.  'IMie  opposil  ion  lo  lli(> 
metric  s\stem  cdnies  from  those  who  either  haxc  nexcr  stndietl   Ihe 
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.syslciii  at  all.  owiii^-  to  prejudice  (ir  la/iiiess  to  (l(;vot('  a  little  time 
and  trouble,  and  \\li<»  aic,  tlieret'oi*e,  really  ineoinpetent  to  form 
any  opinion  at  all  on  the  .subject,  and  ought  to  have  the  good  grace 
to  acknowledge  this,  or  from  those  who  have  devoted  some  time  to 
the  study  of  the  system,  ])Ut  have  never  acquired  the  ability  to  think 
in  this  system.  To  the  latter  class  it  then  necessarily  appears  as  a 
cumbersome  system,  and  as  one  that  involves  chances  for  errors 
that  would  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  grain  weights. 

Some  authors  have  attempted  to  include  metric  prescriptions  in 
their  books  by  simply  changing  the  quantities  of  the  old  formulas 
to  the  metric  equivalents,  or  even  by  merely  adding  them  in  a  paral- 
lel column  to  the  right.  This  is  a  striking  demonstration  of  ''how 
not  to  do  it."  Such  formulas  are  not  metric;  they  are  not  in 
metric  terms  that  would  be  used  by  one  who  thinks  in  this  system, 
and  when  they  are  for  liquids,  tliey  are  not  calculated  to  fill  metric 
vials  but  old  style  vials. 

Note  that  in  tlie  United  States  Phai'macopa»ia  for  small  doses  the 
decimal  ])()int  is  used  to  mark  off  niilligrams,  e\en  >\iien  the  dose 
is  for  centigrams;  thus: 

Extract  of  Opium:  dose:  ().();5()  gm.  =  30  milligrams  {y.^  grain)  ; 
and  tliat  the  decimal  ])oiiit  is  never  used  in  the  United  States 
rharmac()pa*ia,  except  after  the  unit  place  for  the  whole  gram. 

It  should,  therefore,  be  the  aim  as  soon  as  possible  to  learn  the 
metric  doses,  of  remedies  and  to  think  in  metric  terms,  in  order 
that  the  system  may  be  used  in  a  proper  manner  in  prescribing, 
and  it  will  prove  profitable  to  devote  an  hour  a  day  for  a  week  or 
two  to  taking  the  prescriptions  on  a  druggist's  file  and  changing 
them  to  metric  prescriptions,  as  above  explained. 

As  it  is  the  custom  in  this  country  to  give  medicines  to  the 
patient  in  measured  doses  (teaspoonful,  etc.),  the  calculations  of 
doses  and  of  total  quantities  to  be  dispensed  are  based  on  the 
measures  of  the  liquid  ingredients,  and  not  on  their  weights.  To 
l)rcscribe  and  dispense  by  weight  would  nuike  it  necessary  for  the 
l)hysician  to  remember  the  specific  gravity  of  every  fluid  extract, 
tincture,  solution,  syrup,  etc..  and  to  calculate  the  weight  of  each 
such  ingredient,  so  that  he  may  obtain  the  desired  total  volume  of 
nuHlicine.  This  involves  too  much  ti'ouble  and  too  many  chances 
for  errors  in  prescril)ing,  so  that  it  is  to  l)e  hoped  that  both  the 
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pharmaceutical  and  medical  professions  will  insist  on  prescribing 
and  dispensing  solids  by  weight  and  liquids  by  measure. 

Under  certain  circumstances  it  may  be  desirable  to  use  exact 
equivalents,  and  then  it  may  be  remembered  that  the  gram  equals 
15.432+  grains.  This  number  is  easily  memorized  by  writing  the 
figures  in  descending  order,  beginning  with  5,  then  4,  3,  2,  and 
when  1  is  reached  writing  this  before  the  5  instead  of  after  the  2, 
and  then  placing  the  decimal  point  after  the  5. 

The  second  column  of  the  following  table  gives  exact  metric 
e(iuivalents  for  the  apothecaries'  weights  in  the  first  column: 

Conversion  of  Apothecaries'  JVeiglit  to  Metric  Weight. 


Apothecaries' 

weig 

ht. 

lf.o 

grain 

%o 

( I 

^/^O 

<  < 

Vio 

<  < 

Vs 

1 1 

M: 

1 1 

1  / 

1 1 

Va 

1 1 

% 

1 1 

V-2 

1 1 

% 

<  < 

% 

<  1 

1 

1 1 

2 

gram 

:? 

<  ( 

4 

<  ( 

5 

<  < 

6 

( ( 

7 

( ( 

8 

<  ( 

9 

( ( 

10 

( ( 

12 

( ( 

14 

( < 

15 

( ( 

16 

( i 

18 

<  ( 

20 

<  ( 

24 

<  < 

30 

( < 

36 

1 1 

40 

1 1 

48 

" 

50 

<  < 

fiO 

( < 

Metric    I  Apothecaries' 
weight.    I         weight. 


Metric 
weight. 


Oss) 


Oi) 
(3ss) 


(^iiss) 
(3i)    .. 


0.001 

0.002 

0.003 

0.006 

0.008 

0.011 

0.013 

0.016 

0.021 

0.032 

0.043 

0.048 

0.065 

0.13 

0.19 

0.26 

0.32 

0.39 

0.45 

0.52 

0.58 

0.65 

0.78 

0.91 

0.97 

1.04 

1.17 

1.30 

1 .53 

1.94 

2.33 

2.59 

3.11 

3.24 

3.89 


80 
90 
100 
120 
150 
160 
180 
200 
240 


drams 


51/0  " 

6  " 
7 

8  " 

9  " 
10  " 
12  " 
14  " 
16  " 
18  " 
20  " 

3  ouneo.s 
31/2  " 

4  " 
4V>  " 

5  " 
51/2  " 

6  " 
(]y.,  " 

7  " 

8  " 
ft  " 

10  " 

11  " 

12  " 


9iv). 

C3iss) 
■3v)    , 
f3ii)     , 
;'3iis.s) 


". .  .  5.18 
.  .  .  5.83 
. .  .  6.48 
...  7.77 
. .  .  9.72 
. .  .    10.36 

:3iii)    11.66 

.  .  .    12.96 

^gss)     15.53 

(Zv) 19.44 

f3vss)    21.39 

C3vi)    23.33 

f3vii)     27.22 

fSi)    31.10 

f3ix)    34.99 

(Zx)    38.88 

^5iss)     46.66 

f3xiv)    54.43 

fSii)    62.21 

(;3xviii)   69.98 

CSiiss)    77. 7() 

:5iii) 93.31 

(Siiiss)     108.86 

fSiv)    124.42 

:Siv.ss)     139.97 

fgv)   155.62 

^5vss)    171.07 

(•gvi)    186.62 

tSvis.s)     202.18 

fgvii)     217.73 

fSviii)    248.83 

fSix)    279.94 

fSx)    311.04 

fSxi)    342.14 

fSxii  or  It)  i).. 373.25 
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In  the  sccoiul  coluinii  of  the  following  table  are  given  approx- 
imate equivalents  in  grains  for  the  metric  quantities  of  the  first 
column  ;  ihc  thii'd  cdlumn  is  in  di-ams  and  a])otheearies'  ounces: 

Converfiion  of  <!nniis  to  A fiotlK  rarieti'  H'cu/Jit. 


Metric 
weight. 

Apothecaries 
weight. 

> 

0.001  g 

m %o 

' %o 

' V20 

' I'k. 

' Vii.' 

' VlO 

' Vx 

' Vr, 

' % 

' V, 

' % 

' 1 

' nii 

' 1% 

' 2\4, 

' 4 

' 6 

'    S 

' 12 

' 16 

nis 23 

' 31 

' 3S 

' 46 

' 62 

' 77 

' 92 

' 108 

' 123 

' 139 

' 154 

' 170 

' 185 

' 200 

' 216 

' 232 

' 247 

' 262 

<irs. 

0.002    ' 

0.003    ' 

0.004    ' 

0.005    ' 

0.006    ' 

O.OOS    ' 

0.01      ' 

0.02      ' 

om    ' 

0.04      ' 

0.06      ' 

0.08      ' 

0.10      ' 

0.15      ' 

0.20      ' 

0.25      ' 

0.40      ' 

0.50      ' 

0.75      ' 

1.00      ' 

1 .50     g 

2.00      ' 
2.50      ' 

V2 

tlr. 

3           ' 

4  ' 

5  ' 

1 

dr. 

6           ' 

7 

IV2 

drs. 

8  ' 

9  ' 

>r> 

drs. 

10 
11 

2% 

drs. 

\-2 

i;; 

.", 

drs. 

14            ' 
15 

31/^ 

drs. 

17 

4 

drs. 

Metric 
weight. 


Apothecaries ' 
weight. 


IS  gnis. 

19  "  . 

20  "  . 

21  "  . 

22  "  . 
00  i  t 

24  "  . 

i5  "  . 

26  "  . 

27  "  . 

28  "  . 

29  ''  . 

30  "  . 
35  "  . 
40  "  . 
45  "  . 
50  "  . 
60  "  . 
70  "  . 
80  "  . 
90  "  . 

100  "  . 

125  "  . 

150  "  . 

175  "  . 

200  "   . 

225  " 

250  "  . 

275  "  . 

300  "  . 

325  "  . 

350  "  . 

375  "  . 

400  "  . 

425  "  . 

450  "  . 

475  ''  . 

500  "  . 

1000  "  .. 


278  grs 

293 

309 

324 

340 


.  .  370 
.  .  386 
..  401 
..  417 
432 
.  .  448 
.  .  463 
..  MO 
..  617 
..  694 
..  772 
.  .  927 
..1,080 
..1,235 
..1.3S9 
..1,543 
.  .  1,929 
..2,315 
..2,701 
..3,086 
.  .  3,472 
..3,858 
..4,244 
..4,630 
..5,015 
..5,401 
..5,787 
..6,173 
..6,559 
.  .6,944 
..7,330 
.  .7,716 
,  15,432 


•    >    •    • 

5 

drs. 

6 

drs. 

OVa  drs. 

7 

drs. 

TVo 

drs. 

9 

drs. 

11 1^  drs. 

13  " 
15%  " 

18  " 
20i/>  " 
23  " 
251/2  " 

4      ozs. 
381/2  drs. 
45       " 
50       " 
58       " 

8  ozs. 
70%  drs. 
77       '' 

ssyo  " 

90       " 

12  ozs. 

13  " 
13%  " 
14%  " 

15  " 

16  " 
32       " 


In  all  llic  above  I'ulcs  and  tables  wc  may  substitute  respectively 
cubic  centimeter  or  uiil  for  <jra))i.  ))iitii))i  I'ov  (jniin,  Jltiidni^i  for 
dram,  and  fluidouncc  for  ounce,  when  the  quantities  refer  to  lluids. 
Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Professor  Oscar  Oldberg  pro- 
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posed  tlie  word  "Huigrain"  instead  of  cubie  eentinieter,  as  being 
siniplei'  and  siiowiny-  tlie  I'elation  to  tlie  gi'ani  more  readily.  On  the 
othei'  hand,  the  term  cubie  centimeter  conveys  a  clear  idea  of  the 
actual  volume  of  the  liquid.  The  term  "tiuigram"  has  not  been 
generally  accepted;  the  term  mil  has  come  into  general  use  instead. 

Reference  has  frequently  been  made  in  journals  to  the  im- 
proper use  of  the  decimal  point  in  the  metric  prescriptions.  We 
may  avoid  chances  for  error  and  misunderstanding  by  observing 
the  following  rule: 

In  prescriptions  never  use  the  decimal  point  except  to  designate 
the  grain  and  its  decimal  fractions,  as  any  other  use  is  liable  to 
lead  to  misfakes. 

It  is  unsafe,  for  instance,  to  write  "0.2  centigram,"  because 
many  I'eaders  accustomed  to  using  the  metric  system,  would  be  apt 
to  overlook  the  word  centigram  and  read  the  above  as  "0.2  gram," 
which  it  would  be  if  the  figures  stood  alone  without  any  designa- 
tion. The  above  should  be  written  "0.002  gram/'  or  "0.002  Gm.," 
or  "2  milligrams."     (See  usage  in  U.  S.  P.) 

It  is  perfectly  proper  to  use  whole  numl)ers  to  express  deci- 
grams, centigrams,  oi'  milligrams,  in  which  case  the  denomina- 
tion should  be  written  out  in  full.  Fractions  of  these  values  should 
be  expressed  in  prescriptions  in  connnon  fractions,  and  not  in 
decimal  fractions;  thus:  "  j/^  milligram,"  and  not  "0.5  milligram;" 
"1/4  centigram,"  or  "2i/^  milligram,"  and  not  "0.25  centigram." 

It  is  true  that  this  use  of  the  decimal  point  is  not  insisted  upon 
by  all  writers  on  the  metric  system,  but  in  the  writer's  opinion  it 
should  be  so  insisted  upon  in  the  interest  of  safety. 

The  pharmacist  will  find  little  difficulty  in  using  the  metric  sys- 
tem, if  he  will  provide  himself  with  a  set  of  metric  weights  and 
measures,  which  can  be  obtained  for  a  very  few  dollars. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  place  a  gram-weight  on  one  pan  of  a  scale 
as  it  is  to  j)lace  a  scruple-weight  thei'e,  if  you  have  it;  or  to  fill  a 
graduate  to  a  line  marked  "25  cubic  ceiitiineters,"  as  to  fill  it  to  a 
line  marked  "1  fluidounee." 

A  })harmacist  might  as  well  try  to  substilule  shots  of  various 
sizes  for  his  grain  Aveights,  calculating  from  the  number  of  grains 
in  the  prescrii)tion  how  many  shots  will  be  ecpiivalent,  as  to 
calculate  how  many  gi-ains,  drams,  or  ounces  are  equivalent  to  a 
certain   jtrcscribcd  melric  (juanlity.     Not   only  does  tlie  pliarmacist 
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who  tries  to  save  llic  IritliiiLi-  aiiKHiiif  iicccssarN  t(t  itropcrls'  qualify 
him  to  (lispciisc  iiidric  |)i'('S('i'i|)tioiis  take  iiiiiiiccoiis  (■haiices  of  er- 
ror, but  lie  loses  iiiucli  \aiual)le  time,  ami  "time  is  money."  Sup- 
j)ose  that  a  phai'iiiacisl  has  only  three  metric  presei'ij)tioiis  a  week, 
and  that  each  presci'iptiou  avcraj^es  four  ingredients.  He  will 
have  to  calculate  equivalents  624  times  a  year,  and  at  the  rate  of 
one  minute  only  to  calculate  and  verify,  he  spends  a  full  working 
day  each  year  in  this  unprofitable  occupation,  and  incurs  624 
chances  of  an  error  which  nmy  ruin  his  business,  and  all  to  save 
less  than  $5.  If  he  has  more  prescriptions,  say,  two  a  day,  he  will 
devote  full  foui'  days  per  year,  and  incur  nearly  3,000  chances 
of  error  in  the  same  time  to  save  the  same  paltry  sum. 

Kvei'y  ])harmacist  should  have  the  necessary  metric  weights  and 
measui'es  before  ho  considei's  himself  perfectly  equipped  for  his 
profession. 

"Parts"  in  Formtlas. 

"Parts"  in  the  Pharnuicopana  means  the  proportion  to  be  used 
of  the  different  ingredients  mentioned  in  the  formula.  When  any- 
one is  accustomed  to  tlie  use  of  "parts"  he  will  find  them  mucli 
easiei-  foi-  calculating  the  (piantitios  recpiii'ed  of  each  ingi'edient 
to  make  a  cei'tain  total  (piantity  of  jn'oduct.  An  example  will 
make  this  cl(>ar : 

The  foi'muia   foi'  piili'is  (/hi<!irrlii:(i   co})! ijdsHus  is  as  follows: 

Takf  of 

Senna,  Xo.  HO  powder IS  ])arts. 

fTlycyrrhi/.a,  No.  00  ]io\v(1(M' '.  10  part.s. 

Fonnol,  Xo.  HO   pow dor S  parts. 

Waslu'il   s\il|iliur   S  parts. 

Ruyar,    tine    powder ')0  parts. 

To    make     100   parts 

Mix  tlioroiiijliiy. 

All  "parts"  ai-e  Ity  weight,  and  we  may  assume  each  part  to 
mean  any  dclinite  (piantitx-  that  we  desire.  If  we  assume  each 
l)art  to  be  1  dram,  then  we  take  of  the  different  ingredients,  18. 
16,  8,  8,  and  50  drams  res|)ectively ;  if  we  assunu>  each  part  to  be 
1  gi'ain.  1  ounce,  or  1  pound,  we  take  IS.  16,  8.  8.  and  50  grains, 
ounces,  or  pounds  i'esi)eetivc>ly,  as  the  case  may  bo.  Whatever 
weight  wo  assume  a  part  to  bo,  we  take  IS.  16.  8.  8,  and  50  times 
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as  much  of  each  ingredient,  according  to  its  proportion,  and  the 
total  will,  of  course,  weigh  just  100  times  as  much  as  the  single 
part. 

If  we  want  to  make  a  definite  quantity,  say  1  pound,  of  the  above 
preparation,  we  divide  the  total  weight  of  1  pound  by  100  to 
ascertain  the  weight  of  1  part.  One  pound  is  7,000  grains,  which, 
divided  by  100,  will  fix  each  part  at  70  grains.  Multiplying  70 
grains  by  18,  16,  8,  8,  and  50  respectively,  we  have  our  formula  as 
follows : 

Take  of 

Senna,   No.   60   powder    1,260  grs. 

GlycyrrMza,  No.  60  powder 1,120  grs. 

Fennel,  No.  60  powder 560  grs. 

Washed  sulpliur    560  grs. 

Sugar,  fine  powder    3,500  grs. 

Total    7,000  grs. 

We  verify  our  calculation  by  adding,  Avhen  we  see  that  the  total 
is  7,000  grains,  or  1  pound. 

Incidentally  these  formulas  have  the  advantage  of  showing  the 
percentage  of  any  ingredient  at  a  glance,  at  least  in  those  formulas 
in  which  the  total  product  is  either  100  or  1,000,  and  it  is  easily 
calculated  when  it  is  200,  or  any  other  number  divisible  by  100. 
In  the  preparation  used  as  a-n  example  we  have  18  per  cent  senna, 
16  per  cent  glycyrrhiza,  8  per  cent  fennel,  etc. 

It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  much  easier  to  use  the  formulas  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  with  metric  weights,  and  the  metric  system  is, 
therefore,  rapidly  increasing  in  popularity.  ^: 

Or  the  pharmacist  may  obtain  a  set  -  of  Troemner's  weights, 
ranging  from  1,000  grains  down— 1,000,  500,  200,  200,  100,  50,  20, 
20,  10,  5,  2,  2,  1,  and  fractions.  By  having  in  addition  a  lot  of 
1,000-grain  weights,  which  each  may  cast  for  himself  in  solder 
metal,  we  can  work  much  better  and  avoid  the  useless  task  of  re- 
ducing the  quantities  in  the  above  formula  into  pounds,  ounces, 
drams,  and  grains,  as  we  Avould  have  to  do  if  we  had  these  weights. 

In  using  "parts,"  we  must  remember  that  they  are  always  by 
weight,  whether  the  material  is  solid  or  li(iui(l.  unless  Ilu>  contrary 
is  especially  mentioned. 
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A  formula  may  be  written  in  "parts  by  measure,"  or  "parts  by 
volume,"  when  all  ingredients  are  liquid. 

"Per  Cent"  Formulas. 

Quite  frequently  a  pharmacist  is  called  upon  to  dispense  "per 
cent"  solutions  or  preparations;  for  instance,  4-per-cent  solution 
of  cocaine,  2-per-cent  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  etc. 

The  term  "per  cent,"  or  "  per  centum,"  means  "per  hundred," 
and  a  2-per-cent  solution  is,  therefore,  a  solution,  100  parts  of 
which  contains  2  parts  of  the  proper  ingredient. 

These  formulas  are  compounded  by  weight. 

Suppose  we  have  a  call  for  1  pint  of  5-per-cent  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid  in  water.  This  is  often  written  in  the  form  of  "proi^oi'- 
tions"  in  mathematics,  thus: 

IJ     Solutionis  acidi  carbolici,  5:100,  Oj. 
Signa:     For  external  use. 

Oi'  it  may  be  written : 

I^     Solutionis  acidi  carbolici,  5  per  cent,  Oj. 
Signa:     For  external  use. 

When  no  solvent  is  mentioned,  water  is  understood. 

To  prepare  this,  we  first  find  the  value  of  1  per  cent  of  a  i)int. 
One  pint  of  water,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  weighs,  in  round 
numbers,  7,300  grains.  The  Yiqq  part  of  7,300  grains  equals  73 
grains,  and  5  per  cent  is  five  times  73  grains,  or  365  grains.  Tare 
the  bottle,  and  weigh  into  it  365  grains  of  carbolic  acid,  and  then 
add  enough  water  to  make  the  total  weight  7,300  grains. 

It  is  especially  in  calculating  "percentage"  preparations  that 
we  will  find  the  metric  system  exceedingly  convenient. 

To  compound,  for  example: 

B     Solutionis  hydrargyri  bicliloridi,  2^( ,  1  liter. 
^r.  S.:     For  external  use. 

We  figure  thus:  One  liter  equals  1,000  cubic  centimeters,  or 
weighs  1,000  grams,  of  which  10  grams  is  1  per  cent  and  2  per 
cent  is,  therefore,  20  grams.  We  take,  therefore,  20  grams  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  and  the  balance  (980  grams)  of  water  to 
make  the  total  of  1,000  grams  of  solution.     It  is  true  that  this  will 
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not  be  accurately  1  liter,  as  we  ignore  the  fact  that  20  grams  of 
the  bichloride  do  hot  occupy  the  volume  of  20  cubic  centimeters 
when  in  solution,  but  it  is  accurate  enough  for  practical  puiposes. 
It  Avould  be  better  to  presci-ibe  sucli  solutions  by  weight  rather 
than  by  measure.  When  all  ingredients  are  liquids,  they  are 
sometimes  prescribed  "by  volume,"  but  "hy  weiyht"  is  always 
understood  when  the  contrary  is  not  distinctly  specified.  When 
exact  quantities  by  volume  must  be  made,  the  pharmacist 's  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics  should  enable  him  to  make  allowance  for  dif- 
ferences in  specific  gravities,  or  he  may  make  a  little  more  of 
the  solution  than  is  prescribed^  and  then  measure  off  the  exact 
quantity.  This  is  also  necessary  when  large  quantities  of  salts 
are  prescribed  in  solution,  as,  for  instance,  HO-per  cent  solutions  of 
epsoiii  salt,  etc. 

Formulas  by  Proportions. 

Often  these  solutions,  etc,  ai'c  pi-escribcd  l)y  pi'ojxn-tion  instead 
of  by  per  cent,  thus: 

Solutin  potnssii  chlnratis,  1 :2(). 

This  means  that  l'^,^^  is  to  be  chlorate  of  potassium  and  ^%o  water. 
The  methods  of  calculating  ai'e,  of  coui'se,  the  same  as  in  per  cent 
preparations. 

Approximate  Measures. 

It  is  customary  to  administei-  li(piid  medicines  to  the  i^aticnt  in 
certain  domestic  measures,  whicli.  however,  are  not  exact,  hut  only 
api)i'oximate  efpiivalents  of  llio  li(|uid  measures  (mii])1o\('(|  in  coni- 
pounding  and  dispensing. 

The  following  table  includes  tlu^  most  uscfnl  of  these  approxi- 
mate measures.  In  the  tirst  column  the  (h)mestic  name  of  tlie 
measure  is  given;  in  tiie  second  column,  the  eciuivalents  in  apothe- 
caries' ]i(|uid  measui-e;  and  in  the  thii'd  column,  the  e(|uivalents  in 
mcti'ic  terms. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  second  and  tliird  cohunns  do  not  al- 
ways coi'respond,  some  of  the  meti'ic  teiiiis  hciii'/  more  than  tlntse 
of  aj)othecaries'  li(|uid  measnic  This  is  (»\viiig  to  the  fact  that  the 
teas[toonful    is   more    ncacly   eighty    minims   tiian    sixty    minims,   oi' 
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one  lluidi'Jim.  jiikI  so  with  \hv  ollici'  approxiiiuilc  iiioasurcs.  The 
metric  iM|ui\aleiits  are.  therefore,  more  nearly  correct  than  the 
others. 

Tdhlt    of    A})pr(i.ri)nuU    Midsurcs. 

A    tcacui'lul  =4  fhiiduiincos  =z  loO  en])!!'  fcnl  iiiiotcr.'*. 

A  wineglassful  ^n'l  fluidouiiccs  =    (iO  cubic  cciitimetcrs. 

A   tablospooiiful  ^zz    ':.>  fluidounec   :=z    20  cubic  continietors. 

A   (lessertspoiinl'ul  ^'1  fliiidraiiis      z=.    10  cubic  centimeters. 

A  teasj)oouf'ul  i=  I  tliiidraiu       =      .l  cubic  ceiitiiiietcrs. 

Oil  account  ol'  Ihe  inaccui'acy  of  the  .s])ooiis  in  <jeneral  u.^e.  the  aj)- 
proximate  measures  shoukl  be  discarded  altogether,  and  accurate 
medicine  glasses  or  graduated  spoons  be  used  instead.  These  medi- 
cine glasses  may  be  had  of  various  foi'ms  and  definitelj'  graduated 
so  that  the  physician  can  have  the  medicine  as  accurately  dosed  out 
to  the  patient  as  it  is  measured  off  by  the  pharmacist  when  com- 
pounding, and  the  ])atient  will,  therefore,  get  exactly  the  dose 
which  was  intended  for  him.  When  a  spoonful  is  ordered  to  be 
taken  the  i^atient  seldom  gets  the  full  dose  intended  for  him,  be- 
cause the  attendant  will  not  quite  till  the  spoon  for  fear  of  spill- 
ing the  nuMlicine  over  the  bedclothes.  This  is  especially  the  case 
when  the  j)atient  is  a  child,  l)ecause  the  latter  will  often  struggle 
desperately  to  avoid  taking  the  medicine.  If  no  medicine  glass  is 
in  the  house,  and  the  spoon  must  be  used  as  a  measure,  the  at- 
tendant should  be  instructed  to  hold  the  spoon  over  a  wine-glass, 
fill  it  to  the  brim,  and  then  pour  the  medicine  into  the  wine- 
glass, from  which  it  may  be  given  to  .the  patient  without  risk  of 
spilling. 

The  "drop"  (gutfa,  (( ,  f.)  is  occasionally  used  as  an  approxi- 
mate measure,  but  is  so  uncertain  and  varial)le  in  size  that  it  should 
be  discarded  as  much  as  possible.  It  may  vary  in  size  from  ^3  to 
IV2  niinims,  depending  on  the  viscidity,  or  tluidity.  of  the  liijuid 
and  the  shape  of  the  lip  from  which  it  is  dropped;  .so  that  not  only 
drops  of  different  licpiids  have  diffeivnt  sizes,  but  also  drops  of 
the  same   liciiiid    vary   according  to   circumstances. 

The  (li'tip  falliii-z-  fi'om  the  thin  lij)  of  some  vial  will  be  much 
smaller  than  the  (|rn|)  df  \hv  same  lifpiid  from  the  thick  lips  of  a 
shelf-bottle. 
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For  instance : 

1  fluidram  of  alcohol  =r  118  —  143  drops. 

1  fluidram  of  water  =    45 —    64  drops. 

1  fluidram  of  ether  =  150  —  200  drops. 

1  fluidram  of  creosote  =90  —  120  drops. 

1  fluidram   of  glycerin  =53  — 135  drops. 

1  fluidram  of  chloroform  =  180  —  276  drops. 

1  fluidram  of  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron  ^  106  —  151  drops. 

1  fluidram  of  tincture  of  opium  zzr  106 1 —  147  drops. 

1  fluidram  of  croton  oil  =    70  —    92  drops. 

''Drop-machines"  are  made  and  sold,  but  they  do  not  offer  much 
advantage,  except  that  of  convenience,  for  the  size  of  the  drop  varies 
as  much  when  dropped  from  these  "machines"  as  when  dropped 
from  any  other  vessels. 

The  viscidity  of  a  liquid  has,  of  course,  a  great  influence  on  the 
size  of  the  drop,  and  the  viscid  mucilage  or  oil  will  yield  larger 
drops  than  the  less  cohesive  alcohol,  chloroform,  or  ether.  The 
above  table  serves  to  show,  however,  to  what  extent  drops  of  the 
same  preparation  may  vary.  The  drop  should,  therefore,  not  be 
used  in  a  prescription  except  when  the  quantity  desired  is  so  small 
or  so  viscid  that  it  can  not  be  measured  in  the  minim  measure ;  as, 
croton  oil,  creasote,  or  some  of  the  volatile  oils. 

The  spoon  {cocltlear,  arts,  n.,  or  cocldearc,  is^  n.,  from  coclilea,  m, 
f.,  a  shell,  a  snail-shell)  varies  in  size,  and  compound  words  are 
used  in  English  to  express  the  various  sizes,  while  adjectives  are 
used  in  Latin  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  teaspoon  {cochleare  parvum,  small  spoon)  may  be  made  of 
pewter,  as  used  among  the  poor,  when  it  often  holds  less  than  60 
minims.  Silver  and  silver-plated  teaspoons  contain  more  nearly  80 
minims.  By  careful  pouring  the  teaspoon  may  be  heaped  full  so 
as  to  contain  more  than  2  fluidrams. 

The  dessertspoon  (coclileare  medium)  is  rarely  employed,  and  l)y 
the  poor  is  generally  designated  as  a  "child's  spoon"  {Kiiulcr- 
lceffcl,G.). 

The  tablespoon  (cochleare  magnum,  large  s])oon)  also  varies  in 
size  with  the  material  from  which  it  is  made.  The  pewter  and 
Britannia  ware  spoons  are  thick  and  hold  loss  thnn  the  silver  or 
plated  spoons. 

If,  therefore,  spoons  are  to  be  used  in  jidiirmisteriiig  llio  iiunli- 
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cine  the  pli\  sicinii  should  ask  to  sec  the  kind  of  spoons  in  the  house, 
so  that  he  may  adjust  his  prescription  accoi-dingly. 

Solids  are  sometimes  dispensed  by  approximate  measure.  "A 
handful"  {manipulus,  i,  m.)  varies  with  the  substance  used,  thus: 

A  handful  of  barley  seedz=  80  grams. 
A  handful  of  flaxseed  =:  50  grams, 
A  handful  of  flax  meal     =150  grams. 

The  "pinch,"  or  as  much  as  can  be  held  in  a  grasp  of  the  thumb 
and  first  two  fingers,  is  also  used.  For  example,  a  pinch  of  chamo- 
mile equals  2  grams. 

Spoons  are  sometimes  used  to  measure  dry  powders,  and  their 
values  for  this  purpose  we  will  state  hereafter  under  the  heading  of 
"Powders." 


PART  III 


LANGUAGE. 

Advantagk  of  Latin  Language. 

The  Latin  lan^jiiaso  is  so  ji;enei'ally  eiuployed  all  over  the  world 
for  prescription  Avritin<^-.  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  every  phar- 
macist and  physician  shonld  have  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  this  language,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  in  the 
future  when  such  knowledge  will  be  a  fundamental  i-cfpiirement  for 
admission  to  apprenticeship  in  a  drug  store  or  a  physician's  office. 

The  question,  whether  Latin  should  be  used  in  prescriptions  and 
in  pharmacy,  scarcely  admits  of  debate,  although  some  have  argued 
that  the  vernacular  languages  would  be  preferal)lc.  because  Latin  is 
not  generally  understood. 

But  there  are  various  reasons  why  Latin  is  preferable.  English 
or  vernacular  names  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  same  country ; 
the  same  English  names  are  applied  to  different  drugs  in  the  same 
neighborhoods;  vernacular  names,  are  unintelligible  to  foreigners 
who  have  settled  among  us;  an  English  prescrijition  wi-itten  in  one 
part  of  the  country  may  be  unintelligible  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  and  is  certain  to  be  so  in  foi-eign  countries ;  then,  too,  the 
patient  can  see  and  niKh'rstand  the  Hnglish  pi'esci'i})1ion.  and  it 
would  arouse  all  his  ignoi-ant  prejudices,  and  the  physician  miglit 
be  needlessly  hampered  in  the  treatment  of  disease-  by  the  foolish 
notions  of  his  patient.  Lastly,  but  not  least,  the  public  would  soon 
know  not  only  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  of  a  prescription,  but 
also  their  intrinsic  values,  and  w^ould.  thei-efoi-e,  refuse  to  i>ay  more 
than  commercial  profits  for  medical  trealmcnt  oi-  luedicines,  and 
proper  renunu'i'ation  for  pi-ofcssional  scrxiccs  and  respoiisibilit ies 
would  cease. 

There  is  slill  anulhcr  reason  to  be  uriicd  a^zainsl  ttic  aholilion  of 
the  Ijaliii  biii^iiaj^c  as  llic  laiiguan'r  o\'  iiicilii-iiic  jiiid  pliarmacy.  and 
that    is  thai    it    would   be  lowci'ing  tlicsc  sciences  to   the   present    un- 
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satisfactory  status  of  professional  education  and  |>i'(']iiiiinai\\-  pi'ep- 
aration,  instead  of  elevatin<j  the  professions  to  the  hijiher  l('\el  of 
education,  as  re(|uired  in  Kui'opean  countries.  The  huiniliatinfi  con- 
fession that  hut  a  small  propoilion  of  our  [»hysicians  and  [)har- 
iiuicists  know  anything:  about  Latin,  should  urtre  us  to  use  all  our 
influence  to  better  this  state  of  affaii's.  i-ather  than  lead  its  to  join 
the  ranks  of  those  who  try  to  do  without  any  scientific  preliminary 
trainin^f.  A  uin\ei'sal  lanffua<fe  of  science  is  a  iiecessit\-.  and.  as 
Latin,  in  one  sense,  is  a  dead  lani;ua<re.  fixecl  in  its  rules,  and  not 
subjected  to  the  chanj^es  necessarily  incui'ivd  by  livin;,'-  lanjj^uagcs 
to  acconunodate  themselves  to  new  conditions  of  liviu};.  and  espe- 
cially as  it  is  understood  more  or  less  perfectly  by  the  educated  in 
all  countries,  this  is  the  best  language  for  the  nomenclatures  of  the 
sciences  and  arts.  Being  the  source  from  which  so  many  of  our 
English  words  were  derived,  it  is  also  a  very  simple  and  easy  lan- 
guage to  learn,  and,  as  was  remarked  before,  every  one  who  intends 
to  study  nuHlicine  or  ithai'iiiacy  should  study  Latin  as  an  indis- 
pensable preliminai-y.  The  ignorance  of  Latin  often  shown  in  the 
prescriptions  in  some  of  the  works  of  American  writers  on  medical 
subjects,  renders  American  medical  education  a  by-word  among 
the  nations,  and  makes  each  eai-ncst  fi-iend  of  oui-  country  and  our 
l)rofession  long  foi-  the  day  when  the  real  worth  of  our  physicians 
will  no  longer  be  hidden  under  the  bushel  measure  of  philological 
ignorance.* 

Familiarity  with  the  nomenclature  of  our  drugs  and  chemicals. 
and  the  construction  of  the  mimes  of  galenical  pre}iarations  in  Latin, 
and  a  knowledge  of  at  least  the  declensions,  is  necessary  to  be  able 
properly  to  read  a  prescription.  It  is  true,  a  prescription  nuiy  be 
written  correctly  by  abbi-eviating  the  names  of  its  ingretlients  ac- 
coi'ding  to  certain  siin|)le  i-ulcs  not  necessarily  re(|uiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  Latin,  but  requii-ing  a  menu)ri/ing  of  the  official  names  of 
drugs  and  i)i'epai'ations.  Or  the  physician  may  use  these  names  in 
his  prescriptions  without  moditication  on  account  of  case,  when  his 
|)rescrii)tions  will  perhaps  not  be  gi-anuiiatically  coi-i'cct.  but  will 
cei-taiidy  be  intelligible  anyw  lierc. 


•Anyone  desiring  fo  sfiuly  ph.irni.TcciitHal  or  iiictiic.Tl  Latin  more  fully,  will  hiu)  WaH's 
"FJciuctttary  Lessons  iii  Latin"  (C.  \.  .Mosby  Conit>any.  I'M/")  well  adapted  for  study 
without   a   teacher, 
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Grammatical  Construction  of  Prescriptions. 

In  these  pages  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  any  extended  instruc- 
tion in  Latin,  but  some  of  the  elementary  rules  regarding  the  gram- 
matical construction  of  the  prescription  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Let  us  consider  the  following : 

I^     Magnesii   sulphatis,   Bj. 
D.  S.:     Take  at  once. 

Or,  literally  translated  into  English : 

Take 

Of  magnesia's  sulphate,  1  ounce. 

Let  it  be  given  with  the  signature:     Take  at  once. 

J)6  (abbreviation  for  recipe)  is  the  imperative  mood  of  the  active 
verb  recipio,  cepi,  ceptum,  3,  to  take.  It  means  "take, "and  its 
object  is  placed  in  the  accusative  case  in  Latin,  which  is  similar  to 
the  objective  case  in  English.  "Take"  what?  "Take  one  ounce;" 
f)j  is  a  sign  of  quantity,  and  in  writing  can  not  be  altered  according 
to  ease,  but  in  reading  is  pronounced  unciam  unam,  or  in  the 
accusative  following  recipe. 

The  quantities  being  generally  written  in  signs,  which  are,  of 
course,  indeclinable,  they  offer  little  difficulty  in  writing,  even  if 
the  writer  is  totally  ignorant  of  Latiui., 

"Take  1  ounce" — of  what?  of  sulphate.  This  is  written  in  Latin 
in  the  genitive  case,  which  resembles  the  English  possessive  case. 
In  Latin  the  construction  would  be  ' '  take  the  sulphate 's  1  ounce. ' ' 

But  there  are  many  sulphates  of  various  substances,  and  we  must 
specify  which  of  these  sulphates  we  want.  In  the  above  prescrip- 
tion the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  "magnesia's  sulphate"  is  ordered. 
Magnesia,  therefore,  is  also  placed  in  the  genitive  (English,  pos- 
sessive) case.  But  this  genitive  Avas  already  necessary  in  the  official 
name,  and,  therefore,  the  word  mag7iesii  of  the  official  name  re- 
quires no  change  by  being  used  in  a  prescription. 

We  see  from  the  above  that  the  prescription  is  the  imperative 
"take,"  followed  by  the  quantity,  or  object,  in  the  accusative  and 
Ihe  name  of  the  drug  in  the  genitive  case.  If  the  prescription  con- 
tains two  or  more  ingredients,  the  construction  is,  of  course,  the 
same  for  each. 

Then  follow  one  or  more  iinpoi'atives  or  su])juiictives,  directing 
•  whatsliall  !)(•  doiuMvitli  jliese  ingredients ;  ii\  tliis  case,  "Z)fi«r  {cum, 
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understood,  or  rathci-  implied  in  the  ablative)  signatura"  {let  is  he 
given,  with  the  signature,  or  labeled),  which  instructs  the  phar- 
macist to  place  a  label  containing  the  words  "take  at  once"  on  the 
package  and  then  give  it  to  the  patient. 

When  no  quantity  is  mcntioiicd  in  tlie  i)roscription,  the  name  of 
the  ingredient  or  drug  itself  must  be  placed  in  the  accusative  case, 
as  in  the  following  prescription: 

B     Pilulas   catharticas   V. 

Or,  in  English: 

Take  five  cathartic  pills. 

Here  avc  have  a  numeral  adjective,  which,  being  written  m  char- 
acter instead  of  in  words,  is,  of  course,  really  a  sign,  and  is  not 
altered  according  to  ease;  and  another  adjective,  "catJiarticas," 
wliich  is  (lcf'liiial)l{'  and  must  be  made  to  agree  with  its  noun. 

Adjectives. 

In  names  with  an  adjective  qualifying  a  noun  the  adjective  is 
placed  in  the  same  gender,  number,  and  case  as  the  noun  to  which 
it  belongs.  In  the  above  prescription  both  the  noun  pilulas  (pills) 
and  the  adjective  catharticas  (cathartic)  are  feminine  gender, 
plural  number,  and  accusative  case.  The  numeral  adjective  quinquc 
(five)  is  indeclinable. 

In  pulvis  ipccacuanJicB  compositus  the  adjective  compositus  (qual- 
ifying pulvis)  must  be  declined  in  the  same  manner  as  p)/7r/.s,  while 
ipecacuanha:;  is  a  genitive,  which  remains  as  it  is,  no  matter  how 
the  name  of  the  preparation  may  be  employed. 

In  the  name  Oleum  menthce  piperita  the  adjective  does  not  mod- 
ify the  noun  in  the  nominative,  but  the  noun  which  is  in  the  genitive 
case.  It  is  not  a  peppery  oil  of  mint,  but  an  oil  of  peppeiy  mint 
(peppermint),  and  piperita;,  therefore,  is  feminine,  singular,  geni- 
tive, agreeing  with  menthce. 

Prepositions,  Advehbs,  and  Conjunctions. 

If  any  word  follows  a  preposition  it  must  be  placed  in  the  case 
governed  by  that  preposition.  Only  three  prepositions — ad,  cum, 
and  in — are  employed  in  prescriptions,  and  the  cases  governed  by 
them  aie  easily  remembered. 
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Ad  (to,  up  to)  is  followed  by  the  aeeusative.  Its  use  is  explained 
further  on. 

Cuyn  (with)  f^overns,  or  is  followed  by.  the  ablative.  The  Latin 
ablative  is  the  same  as  the  English  objeetive  following  irUli,  from, 
by,  or  in.  The  Latin  word  in  the  ablative  includes  the  preposition. 
which  is  sometimes  written  sometimes  merely  understood.  Cum  is 
occasionally  used  in  names  of  preparations,  as  liiidrariiyrnm  cum 
crcfa.  When  such  a  name  occurs  in  prescriptions,  only  the  tirst 
word,  the  nominative,  needs  to  be  altered  to  the  genitive,  thus:  It  — 
Hydrargyi'i  cum  ci'eta,  gr.  X. 

In  (in  or  into)  is  followed  by  the  accusative  (ecfual  to  the  oljject- 
ive  case  following  a  transitive  verb  or  a  preposition)  when  it  im- 
plies a  change  from  one  form  or  condition  info  another,  thus:  Divide 
in  pilulas  XII  (divide  into  12  pills)  ;  but  it  is  followed  by  the 
ablative  when  it  implies  a  state  of  rest  or  position,  as  when  we 
write:  "Dctur  in  vitro  nigro"  (let  it  be  given  in  a  black  vial — liter- 
allj',  in  a  black  glass). 

Ana  (di'd,  of  each)  is  an  adverb  used  in  prescriptions  after  the 
last  of  two  or  more  successive  ingredients  of  which  equal  quantities 
are  ordered.  It  means  "of  each,"  or  "of  each  so  much."  It  is 
usually  written  as  a  sign,  aa,  and  is  followed  by  the  sign  for  the 
(juantity. 

Et  (and)  is  a  conjunction.  It  is  often  written,  and  is  still  more 
often  to  be  understood  when  reading  the  prescription,  as  it  is  very 
frequently  omitted  in  the  subscriptions  or  directions  to  the  drug- 
gist. 

Declensions. 

In  Latin  there  are  six  cases — nominative,  genitive,  dative,  ac- 
cusative, vocative,  and  ablative;  of  these  the  dative  and  vocative 
are  not  used  in  presci'iptions.  The  nominative  is  i)racti('ally  the 
same  in  both  languages;  the  genitive  resembles  the  i)ossessive  case; 
the  accusative  is  similar  to  the  objective  following  a  transitive 
verb;  and  the  ablative  is  similar  to  the  English  objeclive  following 
llic  pi'cpositions  (/•///(.  fr<nu,  i)t  or  /*//.  In  Latin  the  case  is  indi- 
cated by  a  change  in  the  termination  of  the  wcu'd  b\-  "case  euil- 
ings;"  for  instance,  we  say  rosa  (nominative.  Ilu  rosi  )  and  rosa 
(geniti\('.  tlic  r(is(  's.  or  of  lln    rose). 

As  the  great    secret    of  elegant   and   c(n'i'ect    prescription    writing 
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(lopouds  1)11  ;i  kii()wledp:e  of  the  case  endings  of  the  words  of  the 
official  and  unofficial  phannacoutical  names,  the  I'cadci-  will  no 
(loul)f  find  it  (if  intt'rcsf  fd  liaxc  his  nicinnry  I'ct'rcslicct  it'  he  lias 
already  stiklied  Ijalin.  ov  to  learn  the  deeleiisions  now  if  he  has 
never  done  so  hefoi'c. 

A  noun  is  often  modified  in  foi'in  l)y  the  case  in  which  it  must 
be  placed,  and  it  is,  therefore,  of  importance  to  understand  what 
is  meant  by  "case."  It  has  l)ecn  stated  by  wi-itcrs  on  this  subject 
that  case  is  a  woi'd  which  si^'iiifies  condifion  or  relation.  The  re- 
lation which  a  noun  bears  to  the  other  words  of  a  sentence  deter- 
mines its  case,  and,  as  the  case  is  cxj)ressed  by  the  form  of  the 
woi'd,  this  I'clation  detei-mines  the  j)eculiar  modification,  if  any, 
that   is  necessary  to  show  the  case. 

When  a  noun  or  j)r()n()un  is  simply  named,  or  is  named  as  doing 
something — that  is.  as  the  subject  of  a  verb — it  is  said  to  be  in 
the  )((nni)i(illvi  case  (from  the  Latin  adjective,  vojninativus,  a,  nm, 
appertaining  to  naming;  in  turn,  from  nomen,  inis,  n..  name).  Thus 
when  we  say  ".lohn."  .lohn  is  in  the  nominative  case,  because 
merely  named;  or,  if  we  say,  '■.K)hn  studies."  John  is  also  in  the 
nominative  case,  because  John  is  named  as  the  subject  of  a  verb. 

Whenevei'  a  noun  or  pronoun  is  named  as  the  })ossessor  of  some- 
thing, it  is  i)laced  in  the  possessive  case  (fi'om  possessus,  us,  m..  or 
possessio,  ouis,  f..  possession).  When  we  say  ".John's  hat,"  the 
name  of  John  is  modified  by  the  addition  of  an  apostrophe  and  an 
"s"  to  imi)ly  possession  on  the  })ai't  of  John.  In  Hnglish,  posses- 
sion is  often  expressed  by  the  name  of  a  noun  in  the  objective 
case  following  the  pi'cposition  of,  thus:  Tin  lutt  of  John  means  the 
same  as  Jolin's  Inil.  .\nd  this  method  of  exi)i-ession  is  most  coin- 
iiionly  eni|)loyed  in  translating  from  the  Latin  genitive  ease  (equiv- 
alent to  the  Knglish  po.ssessive),  and  f(  rri  eitras  is,  thei'efore,  ti'ans- 
lated  to  citnite  of  iron  rather  than  to  imu's  citnili,  which  latter 
would  be  the  literal  transhition. 

When  a  noun  or  pronoun  is  nu'iitioued  as  affected  by  the  action 
of  some  one  oi'  something  else,  eithei'  directly  oi-  indirectly — or.  in 
other  words,  when  it  is  the  object  of  an  action — it  is  said  to  be 
in  the  objective  case  (from  ohji  el  iint,  the  supine  of  objicio.  j(ei. 
jectum,  li.  to  lay  before,  to  expose  to).  A  nmm  (U-  |)i'om)un  follow- 
ing a  transitive  verb  is  in  the  object i\-e  case,  as  w  Iumi  we  say.  "the 
patit'Ut  swallows  pills,"  or  when  we  say  in  the  prescription,  "taki- 
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1  ounce,"  etc.  In  the  first  example  the  word  "pills"  is  in  the 
objective  case;  in  the  second,  the  word  "ounce." 

Or,  a  noun  may  be  in  the  objective  case  when  it  follows  a  preposi- 
tion— of,  with,  in,  hy,  etc.  In  the  sentence,  ' ' the  medicine  is  in  the 
bottle,"  the  word  bottle  is  in  the  objective  case,  following  "in." 

The  relation  of  the  words  to  each  other  and  to  the  verbs  of  the 
sentences  determines  the  cases,  and,  as  these  circumstances  vary, 
the  cases  are  altered.  "Circumstances  alter  cases"  was  not  origi- 
nally intended  to  be  used  in  this  connection,  but  it  applies  quite 
forcibly  nevertheless.  The  whole  subject  of  cases  is  made  very 
plain  in  French's  "A  "Word  to  the  Wise,"  from  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extract:  "I  will  now  tell  you  how  you  may  always  dis- 
tinguish the  three  cases.  Read  the  sentence  attentively,  and  un- 
derstand accurately  what  the  nouns  are  represented  as  doing.  If 
any  person  or  thing  be  represented  as  performing  an  action,  that 
person  or  thing  is  a  noun  in  the  nominative  case.  If  any  person 
or  thing  be  represented  as  possessing  soriietJiing ,  that  person  or 
thing  is  a  noun  in  the  possessive  case.  And  if  any  person  or  thing 
be  represented  as  neither  performing  nor  possessing,  it  is  a  noun 
in  the  objective,  whether  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  the 
action  of  the  nominative ;  because,  as  we  have  in  English  but  tkree 
eases  which  contain  the  substance  of  the  six  Latin  cases,  wJiatever 
is  neither  nominative  nor  possessive  must  he  objective." 

In  Latin  there  are  six  cases:  The  nominative  (equivalent  to  the 
English  case  of  the  same  name)  ;  the  genitive  (equivalent  to  the 
English  possessive  case)  ;  the  dative  (equivalent  to  the  English  ob- 
jective following  the  preposition  "to,"  as  in  the  sentence,  "It  is 
given  to  John"),  which  is  rarely  or  never  used  in  prescriptions; 
the  accusative  (equivalent  to  the  English  objective  after  a  transi- 
tive verb,  or  such  prepositions  as  "to"  or  "into,"  etc.)  ;  the  voca- 
tive (used  in  appellation,  as  when  we  say,  "Hello,  John")  ;  and 
the  ablative  (equivalent  to  the  English  objective  following  such 
prepositions  as  "from,"  "with,"  "in,"  or  "by"). 

Of  these  six  cases  the  dative  and  vocative  may  be  ignored  for  our 
purposes  because  they  are  not  used  in  ])rescription  writing. 

As  pronouns  are  not  used  in  prescriptions  except  as  "under- 
stood" in  the  imperatives  recipe  (take,  or  take  thou),  misce  (mix, 
or  mix  thou) ,  etc.,  we  need  not  speak  a])out  them,  and  can  restrict 
our  remarks  for  the  present  to  nouns.     With   very   few   excep- 
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tions  Latin  nouns  alter  Ihoir  forms  according  to  the  case  in  which 
they  stand,  and  this  alteration  consists  in  a  change  of  the  last 
syllable  or  termination.  Nouns  which  do  not  undergo  such  changes 
are  said  to  be  indeclinable,  Avhich  is  generally  expressed  in  diction- 
aries by  the  abbreviation  "indecl."  after  the  word,  thus:  ''catechu, 
indecl." 

There  are  five  declensions  in  Latin,  depending  on  the  change  of 
the  nominative  to  the  genitive — that  is,  therefore,  according  to  the 
formation  of  the  genitive. 

The  genitive  endings  of  the  different  declensions  are  as  follows: 

First    declension    ae   fofton  printed  ae). 

Second    declension     i. 

Third  declension is. 

Fourth  declension    lis. 

Fifth   declension    ei. 

By  dropping  the  ending  from  the  genitive  singular  the  stem  of 
the  word  is  found,  and  the  other  cases  arc  then  obtained  by  adding 
the  respective  case  endings. 

First  Declension. 

This  declension  comprises  all  titles  of  drugs  ending  in  a,  except 
coca,  kaua,  kola,  aspidosperma,  tJieohroma,  and  pliysostigma;  most 
nouns  of  the  first  declension  are  feminine,  and  their  cases  are 
formed  in  the  singular  by  changing  final  a  to  ae  in  the  genitive, 
am  in  the  accusative,  while  the  ablative  is  like  the  nominative, 
ending  in  a.  Li  the  plural  the  nominative  is  ae;  the  genitive,  arum  : 
the  accusative,  as;  and  the  ablative,  is. 

Or,  placing  this  in  tal)ulai'  form,  the  endings  of  the  first  de- 
clension are  thus: 

SINGULAR.      PLURAL. 

Nominative    a.  ae. 

Genitive   ae.  anmi. 

Accusative  am.  as. 

Ablative     a.  is. 

The  i)lural  is  rai'cly  cinpidycd  in  prescriptions,  our  Pharma- 
copoeia using  the  singular  in  tlu'  iKniunclature  of  drugs  and  prepa- 
rations. European  works,  iiowcvci',  freijuently  use  the  plural,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  thought  advantageous  to  give  the  endings  for  the 
l>lui'al  also. 
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Declining  the  word  (julht,  we  iiave  the  I'onowing  fornis : 

STXGFLAR. 

Nomhiativr ^utt<(,  ;i    drop. 

Genitive     ^utta%  of  a  drop. 

Accusative    uuit^/H,  a  drop. 

Ablative    gutto,  witli,  froiri,  or  by  a  drop. 

PLURAL. 

Nominative guttfP,  drops. 

Genitive     gutta?-!n«,  of  drops. 

Accusative    gutta.s,  drops. 

Ablative    guttis',  witli,  from,  or  by  drops. 

Some  words,  as  used  m  pharmacy,  have  no  i)lural,  as,  for  in- 
stance, acacia,  which  is  only  used  in  the  singular  number.  It  is 
true,  how^ever,  that  this  same  word,  when  applied  to  the  acacias  or 
the  trees  fi'om  which  the  drug  is  derived  is  used  in  the  plural 
form. 

The  student  who  has  never  studied  Latin,  but  who  wishes  to 
get  a  rudimentary-  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  Latin  case  modifica- 
tions, will  find  it  i)rofitaljle  to  decline  a  few  nouns  in  the  above 
manner,  ignoring  the  ])lural,  if  he  prefers,  as  he  will  make  little  use 
of  it  in  ])resci'iption  writing.  Let  him  take  for  this  purpose  a  few 
such  words  as  avhilha,  dJUia'a,  ammonia,  amygdala,  aqua,  hacca, 
hrai/cra,  enjola,  etc.,  not  forgetting  that  aspidospermu,  ijlii/sosliynia 
and  ilicohronia  are  exceptional  nouns  ending  in  a  which  arc  neuter 
and  declined  according  to  the  third  declension,  with  a  genitive  end- 
ing in  alls,  while  coca,  kava,  and  hola  are  neuter  nouns  and  inde- 
clinal)le. 

Thci-c  are  some  Latin  woi'ds  which  ai'e  declined  according  to  the 
fii'st  declension,  which  are  fi'om  (Ji'eek  nouns,  and  wliich  end  in  i , 
and  of  which  the  case  endings  are  irregular.    They  are  declined  : 

SINGULAR 

Nominative    e. 

(Jeiiitive   es. 

A<('iis:i1  i\  e     en. 

Al)l;iti\c e. 

Tile  oid\  woi'ds  used  in  prescriptions  which  have  litis  form  are 
ah/i',  }iiasli(li<,  and  stalia,  none  of  wliicli  ai'c  used  in  the  jiiural. 
for  which  reason  we  oniil  llie  lattei';  besich's  the  plural  is  regidar, 
and.  Ilierefore.  needs  not   to  be  rei)eated. 
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As  already  stated,  adjectives  must  agree  with  their  nouns  in 
number,  gender,  and  i)erson.  All  nouns  of  the  first  declension 
which  arc  used  in  pi-eseriptions,  end  in  a  or  e,  and  are  feminine. 
The  feminine  form  of  adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declensions 
end  in  a,  and  such  adjectives  are  declined  like  gutta,  above.  The 
masculine  and  neuter  forms  are  declined  according  to  the  second 
declension.  The  three  forms  of  these  adjectives  ai-e  printed  in  dic- 
tionaries according  to  this  manner:  Aromnticus,  a,  um,  adj.,  aro- 
matic— of  which  the  first  is  always  masculine,  the  second  feminine, 
and  1lic  last  tlie  neuter  form. 

Second  Declension. 

Pharmaceutical  nouns  ending  in  us  are  declined  according  to 
the  second  declension,  and  are  of  masculine  gender.  A  few  words, 
however,  ending  in  us  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  and  are  declined 
accoi'ding  to  the  third  or  fourth  declensions.  Nouns  ending  in  os, 
are  also  declined  according  to  the  second  declension,  and  may  be 
masculine  or  feminine.  Nouns  ending  in  um  or  on  (not  inci-easing 
in  the  genitive,  that  is,  not  increasing  the  number  of  its  syllables). 
are  also  declined  according  to  this  declension  and  are  of  neuter 
gender.  All  of  them  form  the  genitive  by  changing  the  nominative 
ending  to  i. 

The  case  endings  of  the  above  forms  of  words  of  the  second 
declension  are  as  follows: 

SIXai'LAR. 

Nominativo    us.  OS.  imi.  on. 

Genitive    i.  i.  i.  i. 

Accusative    lun.  on.  lun.  on. 

Aldativc    0.  0.  0.  0. 

IM.rUAL. 

Nominative    i.  i.  a.  a. 

Genitive    orimi.  orum.  orum.  onim. 

Acfusative    os.  os.  a.  a. 

Ablative    is.  is.  is.  is. 

AVords  ending  in  us  or  um  are  the  common  pure  Latin  mascu- 
line and  neuter  forms  of  the  nouns  of  the  second  declension.  Tlu' 
nouns  ending  in  as  or  on  are  of  (Ireek  origin. 
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Nouns  ending  in  the  rDimiion  form  of  us  are  declined  as  follows: 

SINGULAR. 

Nominative     syruix^.v.  hviui). 

Genitive     synipr,  of  ayru]). 

Accusative    syrup»*(i,  syrup. 

Ablative    syrupo,  with,  from,  oi'  Viy  syrup. 

PLURAL. 

Nominative     syrupt,  syrups. 

(lenitive     syrupor;(H/,of  syiups. 

Accusative    syrupo6',       syrups. 

.\l)lative    syrupiy,        with,  from,  or  by  syrups. 

The  student  may  practice  by  declining  in  the  same  manner  such 
words  as  calamus,  coccus,  crocus,  eucalyptus,  ficus,  etc. 

All  pharmaceutical  nouns  and  adjectives  ending  in  ws  are  de- 
clined as  above  except  rluis,  n.,  and  fortius,  adj.,  which  are  of  the 
third  declension;  cormus,  liaustus,  potus,  fructus,  quercns,  and 
spirit U.S,  which  are  of  the  fourth  declension  (which  see),  and  unus, 
adj.,  the  genitive  of  which  ends  in  ius. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  words  alnus,  juniperus, 
jrrunus,  7-liamnus,  samhucus  and  ulmus,  although  ending  in  us  and 
declined  like  the  common  masculine  nouns  of  the  second  declension, 
are  of  the  feminine  gender  and  the  adjectives  must,  therefore,  have 
the  feminine  form  in  order  to  agree  with  their  nouns,  thus:  Pruuus 
Virginiana,  nlmus  fulva,  etc. 

Nouns  of  Greek  origin  ending  in  os  are  generally  masculine,  and 
the  cases  are  formed  like  those  of  nouns  ending  in  us,  except  that 
the  accusative  singular  ends  in  on.  Cissawpelos,  f.,  diospt/ros,  f., 
and  priuos,  m..  are  nouns  declined  thus: 

SINGULAR.  I'LtlRAL. 

Nominative     ilio.spyro.s-.  diospyr*. 

Genitive    diospyn'.  (lioepyro)-HW. 

Accusative    (liosjjyro/i.  <lios])yro.s-. 

Ablative    diospyro.  diospyi/.s". 

"Regular  liatin  neuter  nouns  of  the  second  declension  end  in  inn, 
and   are  declined   as  follows: 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nominative     aci(l((;;i.  iu-'nhi. 

()(Miitive     ucidi.  nfidorinn. 

Accusative    aci<b(m.  aciikr. . 

Ablative    aci(l<;.  acicHs. 
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The  stilt  lent  will  do  well  to  ticcliiic  ahsiiil  li  iiiui ,  iii(t}ill  inn ,  aitn/l  ion , 
argent iini,  l)(ils(nni( ni ,  tah  nun,  ( a iisicinn,  ( lilin-of'ornnini,  colludinni, 
decocl  um,  eniphtslriini,  i  .rl  rail  mn,  iiifnsinn ,  Union,  olenni,  rluion, 
sodium,  vinion,  zhicum,  and  otluT  nouns  cndin}^  in  inn,  in  the 
same  manner  as  acid  inn. 

The  only  exeei)tion  to  the  rule  that  nouns  or  adjectives  ending 
in  inn,  which  are  used  in  jjrcsci'iptions,  are  declined  as  above,  is 
the  neuter  form  of  the  adjective  iinus,  n,  uni,  which  has  the  end- 
ing ius  in  tiie  genitive;  thus:  uniiis. 

Nouns  of  (Jreek  origin  ending  in  (ni  ai-e  neuter,  and  ai-e  declined 
in  the  same  manner,  exeept  that  the  nominative  and  accusative 
singular  end  in  on,  instead  of  inn. 

srxfirLAi;. 

Noniiiiativc   ciytliioxylo/i. 

Cloiiilivo ciytluoxyl?. 

A('(Misativt'     ('r\tInoxylo». 

Alilativc     ciytliroxylo. 

Ilaniato.njJon,  liriodendron,  pijro.njlon,  and  io.ricodendron  are 
declined  in  the  same  way. 

Erigeron,  however,  is  an  exception,  being  declined  according  to 
the  third  declension,  and  forming  its  genitive  thus:  Erigenmtis 
(inei-easing  in  the  genitive). 

Third  Declension. 

The  third  declension  is  somewhat  peculiar  in  construction,  and 
many  words  with  very  unlike  endings  are  declined  according  to  it. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  already  mentioned  or  yet  to  be  men- 
tioned, all  nouns  not  ending  in  a,  ns,  or  um  are  of  the  third  de- 
clension. Nouns  in  this  declension  may  end  in  a,  e,  i,  o,  \j,  c,  I,  n,  r. 
s,  t,  or  X,  and  nuiy  be  masculine,  feminine,  oi"  neuter. 

On  account  of  the  variety  and  irregularity  of  its  case  endings 
this  declension  is  the  most  difficult  to  learn,  but  it  nuiy  l)e  remem- 
bered that  a  large  number  of  nouns  of  this  declension  end  in  as, 
which  is  changed  to  at  is  in  the  genitive,  thus:  acctas,  genitive 
acctatis:  the  exceptions  being  ascli  {jias,  genitive  asch piadis.  and 
)nas,  genitive  maris. 

Nouns  ending  in  go  are  feminine,  and  tlie  genitive  ends  in  giuis; 
thus:  mucilaf/o,  gen.  mucilaginis.  Nouns  ending  in  io,  formed  from 
a  verb,  are  feminine,  and  the  genitive  changes  the  o  to  onis:  as: 
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lotio,  gen.  lotionis.  Nouns  ending  in  ma  are  neuter,  and  have 
a  ehanged  to  nfis  in  the  genitive;  thus:  tlieohromd,  gen.  iheohrom- 
(itis. 

The  nouns  of  this  declension  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
those  having  a  case  ending  in  the  nominative  and  those  having 
none.  In  the  first  class  the  stem  of  the  word  is  contained  in  the 
nominative,  together  with  the  ending  which  ends  in  e,  s,  or  x;  in  the 
second  class  the  nominative  singular  is  either  the  same  as  the 
stem,  as  in  Moral,  genitive  cliloralis,  or  it  is  formed  by  dropping 
or  changing  one  or  more  letters  of  the  stem. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  stem  of  a  declinable  w^ord  is 
ascertained  by  dropping  its  genitive  ending.  (See  page  95.)  In 
the  word  loiio,  genitive  lotionis,  the  stem  of  the  word  is  lotion,  and 
the  nominative  is  formed  by  dropping  the  final  n  of  the  stem.  In 
the  word  radix,  genitive  radicis,  the  stem  of  the  word  is  radic, 
and  the  nominative  is  formed  by  changing  c  to  x.  In  the  word 
cortex,  genitive  corticis,  the  stem  is  cortic,  and  the  nominative  is 
formed  by  changing  the  c  to  x,  and  the  vowel  i  to  e. 

The  other  cases  are  formed  by  dropping  the  w  of  the  genitive 
and  placing  the  proper  endings  instead. 

The  case  endings  of  the  third  declension  are  as  follows: 

SINGULAR. 

Malr  and  Female.         Xeiiter. 

Nominative    s  (os,  is),  — .  e,  — . 

Genit-ivfi  is.  is. 

Aeeu.sative     em   (iiii).  liko  iioiniii:itivo. 

Al)lative e   (i).  e    (i). 

PLURAL. 

Xominativo    es.  a  (ia). 

Genitive   lim  (initi).  lun   (inm). 

Accusative     es.  a  (ia). 

.Milativc ibiis.  ibus. 

The  (liish  ill  1li('  iioiniiiatiNC  singulai'  luoans  thai  the  case  ending 
is  wanting. 

Ill  ordoi'  to  (Iccliiic  words  of  tlu'  thii'd  (U'chMisioii  properly  we 
must  know  the  nominal  ixc  and  genitive  singuhir  and  the  gender 
in  oi'dcr  to  choose  the  proper  set  of  case  endings.  In  dictionaries 
these  words  are,  therefore,  in  the  following  form:  MmUtiijo,  inis, 
f.,  iiiucih'ige. 
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It  would  lead  us  altosethor  too  far  to  explain  when  the  endings 
um  or  ium  should  be  used  in  the  genitive  plural,  or  when  a  or  in 
are  proper  in  the  nominative  or  accusative,  plural,  neuter;  nor  is 
it  necessar}',  as  it  is  not  customary  in  this  country  to  use  the  plural 
in  prescriptions,  and  the  above  table  of  the  case  endings  will  en- 
able the  student  to  recognize  the  cases  if  he  should  come  across 
them  in  his  reading. 

The  ablative  singular  also  is  very  i-arely  used  in  prescriptions, 
but  it  may  ])e  remembered  that  the  ending  r  is  used  in  most  nouns; 
/  is  used  in  neuters  ending  in  c,  al,  and  or:  in  adjectives  in  ( r  or  is 
when  used  as  nouns;  in  nouns  with  ini  in  the  accusative,  etc.  This 
can  not  be  fully  explained  except  by  a  thorough  consideration  of 
the  rules  of  the  Latin  language,  which  is  l)eyond  the  scope  of  our 
present  Avriting. 

No  one  characteristic  cxaiuple  of  this  declension  can  be  given  as 
it  is  too  irregular. 

Fourtk  Dcdensiun. 

A  few  Latin  words  used  in  i^rescriptions  are  declined  according 
to  the  fourth  declension.  They  end  in  ns,  m.,  and  u,  n..  and  have 
ns  as  the  case  ending  of  the  genitive  singular. 

The  following  are  the  ease  endings  of  this  declension. 

SIXGI'I.Ai;. 

Noiiiinativo   us.  u. 

Genitive us.  us. 

Accusative lun.  u. 

Ablative u.  u. 

j'i,n;.\L. 

Xdiiiiiiiitivc   lis.  ua. 

Uonitive   luun.  utun. 

Accu.sative  us.  ua. 

Ablativo  ibus.  ibus. 

Nouns  of  this  declension  ending  in  us  are  generally  masculine; 
those  entliiig  in  u  are  neuter.  The  woi'd  fnichis,  m..  is  thus  de- 
clinetl : 

siNiirLAi;.  riAUAL. 

Xumiiiati\  1'    I'nict/f.v.  fructH.?. 

Genitive   fnictx.v.  fructiiinn. 

Accusative fructi/Hi.  fructM*. 

Ablative t  ruct».  f  ructifen*. 
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111  the  same  manner  the  following  may  be  declined:  Haustus,  us, 
111.,  potus,  us,  m.,  spiritus,  its,  in.,  quercus,  us,  f.,  and  cornus, 
us,  f.  The  last  woi'd  iiiiist  not  be  confounded,  however,  Avith  cornu 
us,  horn,  used  as  the  name  of  an  almost  o])Soletc  drug:  cornu  ccrvi, 
or  hart's  horn. 

Fifth  Declension. 

Only  two  words  of  this  declension  are  used  in  ])rescriptions, 
namely,  dies,  ei,  m.,  or  f.,  day,  which  is  sometimes  used  in  signa- 
tures, thus:  "'ier  in  die,"  and  sijecies,  ei,  f.,  a  species  or  kind. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Noininativo es.  es. 

Genitive ei.  erum. 

Accusative em.  es. 

Ablative e.  ebus. 

Dies  is  declined  thus,  but  species,  meaning  a  mixture  of  herbs 
for  teas,  is  really  the  plural,  species,  gen.  specierum,  f .,  according 
to  some  authors  it  has  no  genitive  plural. 

Indeclinable  Nouns. 

Quite  a  number  of  nouns  used  in  pharmacy  and  i)rescriptioiis  are 
indeclinable.  That  is,  the  case  endings  for  all  cases  are  alike,  and 
these  words,  therefore,  remain  unchanged,  no  mattei-  what  may 
be  the  case. 

As  a  general  rule  words  adopted  from  strange  languages  are  in- 
declinable, as  for  instance:  The  Peruvian  word  coca  or  cucha,  the 
African  word  hoJa,  the  Arabic  word  gummi,  the  Hindu  word 
elemi,  etc. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  these  worils : 

Alcohol,  Coca,  Kousso, 

Amyl,  Curare,  Mais, 

Buchu,  Elemi,  Matico, 

Cacao,  Jaboraiidi,  Sago, 

Catechu,  Kino,  Sassafras. 

Others  are  included  in  the  list  of  words  further  on. 

Indeclinal)b>  nouns  are  nculer,  nnd  tlie  Mdjeclivcs  inusi  agree 
by  idso  being  used  in  tlte  neuter  fonn. 

Two  of  Ibe  ;ii)o\('  words  ;ire  soiiiewlnit  peculijir.  lioweNcr.  Mco- 
liol,  n..   inib'cl.,  is  neuter,  ;ind   is  so  used   in   the   l'li;inu;ieop(ri;i.   for 
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iiist.mfe,  ill  the  title  dlcohol  (/iliilin)t.  I>u1  jiccordiiiji'  to  many  ^ooil 
authorities,  to  the  aeeeptaiiee  of  whose  views  the  wi'iter  eout'esscs 
preference,  al((flioi  is  not  indeclinable,  but  is  alcohol,  oils,  ni.,  and 
the  pharniacopoeial  title  should,  therefoi-c,  be  alcoliol  dilutu.s. 

When  the  Latin  word  for  Indian  corn  or  in;iizc  is  spelled  ))i<iis  it 
is  indeclinable  and  neuter,  but  when  spelled  mays,  it  is  mays,  dis, 
f . ;  that  is,  it  is  declinable  according  to  the  third  declension,  and  is 
feminine.  We  may,  therefore,  say  either  usiihujo  mais,  or  nslibujo 
maydis. 

Adjectives. 

Adjectives  are  parts  of  speech  used  to  ([uali fy  nouns,  as  the 
yood  man,  the  bcauliful  woman.  In  En<;lish  the  adjective  has  one 
form  only  no  matter  whether  it  applies  to  a  masculine,  feminine, 
or  neuter  noun,  or  in  what  case  such  noun  may  be ;  in  other  words, 
adjectives  are  indeclinable  in  English.  In  Latin,  however,  adjec- 
tives have  different  gender  endings  as  well  as  different  ease  end- 
ings, and  must,  therefore,  be  declined  to  agree  with  their  nouns,  as, 
for  example,  if  we  consider  alcoliol  indeclinable  and  neuter,  then 
the  Latin  title  for  diluted  alcohol  is  (dcoliol  dilutum,  while  if  we 
consider  it  declinable  it  is  masculine,  and  the  adjective  must  have 
the  masculine  ending  us,  thus:  alcohol  dilufus. 

Some  adjectives  have  three  forms,  masculine,  feminine,  and 
neutei";  of  which  the  feminine  form  is  declined  according  to  the 
first,  and  the  masculine  and  neuter  according  to  the  second  declen- 
sion. 

All  other  adjectives  are  of  the  thii-d  declension. 

Adjectives  of  First  ami  Second  Declensions. 

All  adjectives  used  in  prescriptions  which  are  declinable  accord- 
ing to  the  first  and  second  declensions,  have  the  following  endings 

ill    the    nniiiiiijil  i\('    singular: 

MAsci  LINK.       kk.mi.m.m:.  nkutk.k. 

us.  a.  tun. 

ill  dictionaries  it  is  customary  to  give  the  masculine  form,  fol- 
lowed by  the  feminine  and  neuter  endings  and  tlu'  letters  "adj.," 
thus:  A)ii(irus,  (I,  u)n.  adj..  bitter.  These  adjectives  are  declined 
regularly,  like  nouns  of  the  corresponding  declensions.  Some  ir- 
regular foi-ms  of  atljectives  of  the  second  declension  occur  also,  as. 
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for  example,  those  ending  in  er,  etc.,  but  as  the  writer  can  not  re- 
member any  of  these  that  are  likely  to  occur  in  a  prescription,  it 
does  not  seem  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  method  of  declining  them. 
The  only  irregular  adjective  of  the  first  and  second  declensions 
used  in  prescriptions,  is  unus,  a,  urn,  of  which  the  genitive  in  all 
three  genders  is  unius. 

Adjectives  of  the  Tliircl  Declension. 

These  are  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  peculiar- 
ities of  their  endings  in  the  nominative  singular: 

1.  Those  that  have  a  different  ending  for  each  gender: 

MASCULINE.      FEMININE.      NEUTER. 
Nominative     er.  is.  e. 

As  in  acer,  acris,  acre,  sharp. 

2.  Those  having  the  same  ending  for  masculine  and  feminine, 
and  another  for  neuter : 

MASCULINE.      FEMININE.      NEUTER. 
Nominative   is.  is.  e. 

As  in  dulcis,  dulce,  sweet. 

3.  Adjectives  with  only  one  ending  for  all  three  genders.  These 
endings  generally  have  as  a  final  letter  s  or  x,  as  in  felix,  ids,  happy ; 
fragrans,  antis,  fragrant ;  princeps,  ipis,  first,  most  important,  etc. ; 
more  rarely  they  end  in  I  or  r. 

All  adjectives  of  this  declension  are  declined  like  nouns  of  the 
same  declensions  and  of  corresponding  endings,  Avith  certain  ex- 
ceptions, prominent  among  which  is  that  the  ablative  generally 
ends  in  i,  instead  of  in  c  as  is  the  rule  Avith  nouns. 

Comparison  of  Adjectives. 

In  Latin  as  in  English  we  may  compare  adjectives  in  three  ways: 
first,  by  changing  the  endings;  second,  by  joining  with  an  adverb; 
and  third,  irregularly,  by  the  use  of  different  words. 

In  both  languages,  also,  avc  have  the  three  degrees,  the  positive, 
comparative,  and  superlative.     Examples: 

1.  Plain,  plainer,  plainest. 

2.  Beautiful,  more  beautiful,  most  beautiful. 
IJ.  Good,  better,  best. 

In  Latin,  adjectives  ai-e  compared   I'cgularly  by  adding  to  the 
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stem  of  the  ordinary  or  positive  form,  which,  as  will  be  I'cmem- 
bered,  is  obtained  by  dropping  the  genitive  endings,  the  following 
endings : 

MASCILIXK.        FKMININi;.       NKtTKi:. 

CouiparatiN  I' ior.  ior.  ius. 

Superlative issimus.  issinia.         issimiun. 

Thus:  Alt  us,  (I,  ion,  high;  iiUior,  ins,  higher;  alllssiwKs,  a,  kw, 
highest. 

The  following  irregularities  may  be  noted: 

Adjectives  ending  in  er  add  riniiis  in  the  superlative,  as  <iccr, 
sharp;  f;ccrrn>!//.s-,  sliarpest.     Also, 

POSITIVE. 

Good bonus. 

Bad mains. 

Lar<i< magmis 

Muvli imiltus. 

Small parvus. 

The  formation  of  a  comparative  or  superlative  by  aid  of  an  ad- 
verb is  not  apt  to  occur  in  prescription  writing;  in  fact,  the  neces- 
sity for  comparing  any  adjectives  is  rare  in  prescriptions. 

Numeral  Adjectives. 

The  writing  of  numbci's  in  i)rescriptions  offers  no  difficulty  to 
any  one  not  a  Latin  scholar,  as  the  ordinary  Roman  notation  is 
used.  All  numbei-s  ai-e  exj)ressed  by  one  or  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  of  the  following  letters:  I.  V,  X,  L.  (',  D.  M.  I  means  1 : 
V,  5;  X,  10;  L,  50;  C.  100;  1),  500;  and  M.  1.000.  These  should 
be  written  altogether  as  capital  letters,  hut  in  i)rescriptions  we  find 
them  much  more  fre(iuently  written  as  snuUl  letters,  or,  in  print,  as 
lower-case  letters,  and  it  is  also  customary  to  wi-itc  the  last  I,  when 
several  are  i)laced  togethoi".  like  a  printed  lower-case  "j."  The 
letters  are  combined  thus: 


COMl>AKATIVR. 

SUl'KRLATIVK 

nielior. 

optimus. 

pejor. 

l)essimus. 

major. 

maxinius. 

plus. 

pluriinus. 

minor. 

niiiiiiiius. 

T 

1 

o 

:! 

4 

5 

() 

7 

VTIT 

8 

LX 

XC 

r 

.      (\(\ 

JI 

IX 

9 

!tO 

III 

X 

XI 

XX 

XT 

m 

11 

L'O 

40 

.     100 

IV 

vc 

.     200 

V 

nc 

.     t'OO 

vr 

M 

.1.000 

vir 

1 

50 

MDCCCLXXXVI. 

.    1886 

J  06 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  four  is  written  IV,  the  letter  I  (1)  pre- 
fixed to  V  (5),  mcaniiiy  "one  less  than  five."  In  the  same  manner 
nine  is  written  IX,  or  "one  less  than  ten;"  forty,  XL,  or  "ten  less 
than  fifty;"  and  ninety,  XC,  or  "ten  less  than  one  hnndred." 
Numbers  are  wi'itten  by  merely  commencing  with  the  largest  at  the 
left,  then  the  next  largest,  and  so  on,  according  to  value  of  the 
single  letters,  until  the  total  is  the  number  which  we  wish  to  ex- 
press. In  the  example  of  the  number  of  the  year,  above,  this  may 
be  seen. 

In  reading  prescriptions  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  names  of 
cardinal  as  Avell  as  ordinal  numerals,  which  are  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing columns : 

The  cardinal  numbers  are  read  one,  two,  three,  etc.;  the  ordinals, 
first,  seeonel,  third,  etc. 


1 I. 

2 II. 

:i III. 

4 IV. 

5 y. 

6 VI. 

7 VII. 

S VIII. 

9 IX. 

10 X. 

11 XI. 

12 XII. 

1.'. XIII. 

14 XIV. 

1.-. XV. 

Ki XVI. 

17 XVII. 

18 XVIII. 

19 XIX. 

2n XX. 

21 XXI. 

22 XXII. 

:',(} XXX. 

40 xi.. 

50 L. 

*)0 LX. 

70 LXX. 

'( »r,   mills  ct  -.iijuiti.  etc. 


CARDINALS. 

iinus,   a,    um. 

duo,    duae,    duo. 

tres,  tria. 

quatuor. 

(juinque. 

sex. 

septem. 

octo. 

novem. 

decern. 

undecim. 

duodecim. 

tredecim. 

quatuordociin. 

(luiudeeim. 

sexdecim. 

soptendeciin. 

duodeviginti. 

undeviginti. 

vigiiiti. 

\iginti  uiiu.s.*^ 

viginti  duo. 

triginta. 

(juadriginta. 

quinquaginta. 

sexagiiita. 

.soptuaginta. 


ORDINALS, 
primus, 
secundus. 
tertius. 
quartus. 
quintus. 
sextus. 
Septimus, 
octavus. 
nonus. 
decimus. 
undecimus. 
duodecimus. 
tertius  decimus. 
quartus  decimus. 
quintus  decimus. 
sextus  decimus. 
Septimus  decimu.s. 
duodevicesimus. 
iindcvicesiimis. 
vicesimus. 
vicesimus  jirimus. 
vicesimus  secundus. 
tricesimus. 
quadragesinuis. 
quinquagesimus. 
sexagesimus. 
septuagesimus. 
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CARDINALS.  ORDINALS. 

SO l..\XX.  octoginta.  (ictogosiiiiuK. 

W X<'.  nonaginfa.  iiouagcsimiis. 

100 C.  contuni.  ('eiitesimu.s. 

101 CI.  centum  unus.  fcnte.sinuis   piiiims. 

200 CC.  ducenti,  a',  a.  ducontc^iimis. 

.".00 CCC.  trccenti,  a^,  a.  trocontesimiis. 

400 CCCC.  fjuadrigoiiti.  quadriiigontcsiiims. 

nno D.  (luiiigeiiti.  ([uingcntcsiimis. 

•'00 DC.  sexcenti.  scxceutesinui.s. 

700 DCC.  soptingenti.  scptingentcsiiiius. 

800 IX'CV.  octingciiti.  octingentcsinius. 

!>00 DCCCC.  nongenti.  nongentesimus. 

1,000 M.  mille.  millcsimus. 

All  of  the  ordinals  have  all  three  gender  endings — us,  a,  um — 
and  are  declined  like  all  other  adjectives  of  the  first  and  second 
declensions. 

Of  the  cardinal  units,  only  unus,  duo,  and  trcs  arc  declined.  All 
tens  and  centum  are  indeclinable.  The  hundreds  are  declined  as 
})lurals  of  the  first  and  second  declensions,  thus:  ducenti,  er,  a. 
Millc  is  also  sometimes  declined  as  a  neuter  of  the  third  declension. 

Unus,  (I,  uui:  duo,  (i\  o:  and  Ires,  triu  are  declined  as  follows: 

MASCrUNK.  FKMININE.  NEUTER. 

Nniiiiiiat  i\  0 amis.  una.  ununi. 

Genitive uiiius.  nnius.  nnius. 

Accu.sative     uiium.  unam.  uniim. 

Ablative     uiio.  una.  uno. 

Xouiinative   <luo.  duae.  duo 

(4enitive duoruui.  duaruni.  duoruni. 

Accusative    duos  or  duo.  duas.  duo. 

Ablative     duo]ui<;.  duabus.  duobus. 

Noniinaf  ive tres.  tres.  tria. 

Genitive trium.  triura.  triuni. 

Accusative     tres.  tres.  tria. 

Ablative     tribus.  tribu.«:.  tribus. 

Fractions  can  only  he  cxi)rcssed  in  words,  with  the  exception  of 
"half,"  which  is  al)brcviatcd  to  "ss"  or  " /3."  The  tirst  of  these 
signs  is  an  English  doulilc  "  s. "  the  second  a  (Jerman  double  "s;"' 
both  from  tlie  Latin  adjective  snnissi.s,  r.  half.  (~)ther  fractions 
arc  written  \\\    adding  to  tlic  word  jxirs,  fis.  f.    (paiMK  tln^  ordinal 
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numeral  which  expresses  the  fraction,  as  jjars  dccinut,  the  tenth 
part ;  pars  vicesitna  qimrta,  the  twenty-fourth  part.  The  word  pars 
may  either  be  expressed  or  understood. 

In  prescriptions  it  is  customary  to  depart  from  the  Latin  and 
use  Arabic  numerals  for  all  fractions  less  than  one-half;  ''one- 
fifth  of  a  grain"  would,  therefore,  be  written  "gr.  %,''  and  not 
"grani  pars  quint  a." 

Participles. 

Participles  arc  declined  like  adjectives.  They  give  the  meaning 
of  a  verb  in  the  form  of  an  adjective,  thus:  Aqua  hulUens,  boiling 
water;  hullicns  being  a  participial  adjective  from  the  active  pres- 
ent participle  of  the  verb  hullio,  ivi,  itum,  4  to  boil.  These  active 
present  participles  form  adjectives  of  the  third  class  of  the  third 
declension. 

The  active  future  and  the  passive  perfect  and  future  participles 
are  also  used  as  adjectives,  and  as  they  end  in  us,  a,  urn,  they  are 
declined  like  adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declensions.  Of 
these  forms  the  passive  future  participle  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
subscription  of  a  prescription,  as  when  we  say,  "fiat  massa  divi- 
denda  in  pilula>s  XXIV;"  let  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  24  pills. 
he  made. 

List  of  Nouns  and  Ad.jectivks. 

F'or  convenience  of  reference  we  append  an  alphabetical  list  of 
nouns  and  adjectives  likely  to  occur  in  prescriptions.  The  list  is 
necessarily  incomplete,  because  there  are  many  obsolete  or  obso- 
lescent words,  as  well  as  some  new  ones  not  yet  in  general  use, 
which  may  occasionally  find  their  way  into  a  prescription,  that  are 
not  here  enumerated.  The  following  abbreviations  following  the 
words  are  used:  The  numbers  refer  to  the  declensions;  " m.." 
means  masculine;  "f.,"  feminine;  and  "n.,"  neuter;  "adj.,"  is 
adjective  or  participial  adjective;  " indecl.,"  designates  indeclin- 
al)le  words.     All  words  are  nouns  unless  otherwise  marked. 

Words  are  regularly  declined  when  they  are  designated  only  by 
a  nuiubcM-  following,  and  uidess  marked  otherwise  all  followed  by 
"1"  are  understood  to  be  of  the  first  declension,  feminine;  if 
mai'ked  "2,"  means  of  second  declension,  and  masculine  if  ending 
in  us  or  o.s.  oi-  neuter  if  ending  in  u)t\  or  on,  exceptions  being 
marked  bv  the  lettei-  indicating  the  gendei'.     After  adjectives  end- 
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iiig-  ill  us,  (I,  um,  IK)  iiuinher  is  j^iven,  as  it  is  understood  that  these 
are  declinable  according  to  the  first  and  second  declensions.  The 
Eiif^lish  meaning  is  not  given,  as  this  list  is  not  intended  foi-  dictioii- 
ary  i)urp()ses,  but  to  ascertain  the  method  of  declining. 

As  the  genitive  singular  is  used  so  much  more  frequently  than 
any  other  case,  it  may  prove  of  use  to  call  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing recapitulations: 

1.  All  words  of  this  list  ending  in  a  and  marked  "1,"  form  the 
genitive  by  changing  the  a  to  a\ 

2.  All  words  of  this  list  ending  in  us,  os,  um,  or  on  and  marked 
"2,"  change  the  above  endings  to  i  in  the  genitive. 

3.  Adjectives  and  participial  adjectives  ending  in  us,  a,  or  um 
form  their  genitives  in  a  corresponding  manner. 

4.  All  other  words  of  this  list  have  the  genitives  stated,  but  it 
may  be  convenient  to  remember  that  usually  words  of  the  third 
declension  ending  in  as  change  this  to  atis  in  the  genitive;  ending 
in  mu,  change  a  to  atis;  ending  in  go,  change  o  to  inis;  and  ending 
in  io,  change  o  to  onis.  The  genitive  singular  of  the  thii-d  declen- 
sion ends  in  s  or  is,  and  the  nominative  ending  is,  ([uite  frequently, 
although  by  no  means  always,  changes  to  idis  in  the  genitive. 

ISome  of  the  words  in  this  list  have  the  genitive  formed  in  differ- 
ent ways,  and  in  such  cases,  if  both  are  more  or  less  in  use,  both 
are  given ;  the  first  one  being,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  more 
commonly  used.  See,  as  examples:  Alcoliol,  antliemis,  decoctum, 
elixir,  etc. 

In  some  cases  where  a  word  has  two  forms,  one  of  which  is 
common  while  the  other  is  quite  uncommon,  the  latter  is  omitted, 
as  in  hydrastis,  the  genitive  of  which  is  generally  hi/dra.^tui,  al- 
though some  authorities  give  it  as  liydrastidis.  So  also  some  words 
may  be  marked  with  one  gender  while  some  authoi-ities  occasionally 
give  another  gender,  l)ut  it  is  l)elioved  that  the  list  gives  the  best 
usage  in  these  regards. 

In  recent  years  many  syntlietic  chemicals  liave  been  intro- 
duced under  arbitrary  names  given  them  by  the  manufacturers. 
Most  of  these  have  no  Latin  names,  except  the  .scientifically  cor- 
rect chemical  names  by  which  they  are  not  designate^l  in  prescrip- 
tions. Most  practitioners  treat  such  names  as,  aspirin,  phenacetin, 
argnrol.  fhiimnl,  etc.,  as  indeclinable  Latin  nouns,  that  is,  they 
do  not  attempt  to  change  them  to  a  genitive  form.     This  is  proba- 
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hly  the  luosl  ai)j)j'i)\'e(_l  method  of  (ji-fscribiiio'  them.  Others  treat 
words  of  this  kind  ending  in  in  as  if  they  wei-e  nenters  of  the 
second  declension ;  the  British  and  German  pharmacopoeias,  for 
instance,  have  changed  plienncetin  to  pJienacetinum.  Words  end- 
ing in  ine  are  changed  to  Latin  words  ending  in  ma  and  are 
treated  as  nouns  of  the  first  declension.  Thymol  is  used  as 
Thymolum,  2nd  declension,  in  the  G.  P.,  and  as  Thymol,  in,  8rd 
declension,  in  the  U.  S.  P.,  etc. 


Reference  List. 


Abnis,  2. 
Absinthium,   2. 
Abstractum,  2. 
Acacia,  1. 

Acer,  acris,  acre,  3 ;  adj. 
Acetas,  atis,  3,  in. 
Acetatus,  a,  um ;   adj. 
Aceticus,  a,  iini ;  adj. 
Acetum,  2. 
Acliillea,   1. 
Acidum,  2. 
Aconitina,   1. 
Aconitum,  2. 
Actaea,  1. 
Adeps,  ipis,  3,  m. 
Adhsesivus,   a,  uni ;   adj. 
Adiaiitum,  2. 
yEqualis,  e,  ?> ;   (ulj. 
^rugo,  inis,  ?>. 
,^ther,  is,  3,  in. 
^tliereus,  a,  \\m  ;  adj. 
Ajjaricus,  2. 
Ailantus,  2,  /. 
Albumen,  inis,  3,  n. 
Albus,  a,  um  ;  adj. 
Alcohol,  indecl.,  n.;  or 

Alcohol,  olis,  3,  m. 
Alcoholicus,  a,  um;   adj. 
Aletris,  idis,  3,  /. 
Allium,  2. 
Alnus,  2,  /. 
Aloe,  i's,  1,  /. 
Aloinum,  2. 
Alstoiiia,    1. 
Altha-a,  1. 
Alunien,  inis,  3,  n. 
Aluminium,  2. 
Amarus,  a,  luii ;  adj. 
Amoricamis,  a,  uin  ;   adj. 
Aiiiinoiiia,    1. 
Aiiimoniacum,  2. 
Amiii(ini:it us,  :i,  niii  ;   adj. 


Ammonium,  2. 
Ampolopsis,  is,  3,  /. 
Amygdala,  1. 
Amy],  indecl.;  n. 
Amylicus,  a,  um  ;  adj. 
Amyhun,  2. 
Angelica,  1. 
Angustura,  1. 
Animalis,  e,  3 ;  adj. 
Anisatus,  a,  um  ;   adj. 
Anisum,  2. 

Anthemis,  is.  3.  f. ;  or 
Anthomis,  idis,  .".,  /. 
Antidotum,  2. 
Antimoniun;,  2. 
Aperiens,  ntis,  3  ;  adj. 
Apiolum,  2. 
Apocynum,  2. 
Apomorphina,  1. 
Aqua,  t. 
Aralia,  1. 
Areea,  1. 
Argentum,  2. 
Arnica,  1. 

Aromaticus,  a,  um  ;   adj. 
Arsenias,  atis,  3,  ?«. 
Arsenis,  itis,  3,   )ii. 
Arsenicum,  2. 
Arseniosus,  a,   um ;    adj. 
Ansenium,  2. 
Arum,    2. 
Asafii'tida.   1. 
Asarum,  2. 
Ascle])ias,  ad  is,  ."..  f. 
Asi'llus,  2. 
Aspidiuni,   2. 
Aspid()sj)erma,  atis,  3,  n. 
Atiopiiia,   1. 
Auraiitiuin,   2. 
Auruni,  2. 
.Ava  kava,  iiidrcl. 
.Av.'iia,  1. 
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Axiiiij^ia,  1. 

A/odcraeli,  iiuh d. 

liaoca,   1. 

Tialsanuini.  2. 

Raj-tisia.  I. 

Harliailciisis,  c,  .'! ;   iidj. 

Barium,  2. 

Bcborina,  I. 

Belladonna,    1. 

Bt>iiz(jiis,  at  is,  .'1,  III. 

Benzol',     oi's,   1,  /. 

Boiizoicus,  a,  uni ;   (ulj. 

Benzoinatus,  a,  imi  ;  adj. 

Bon  zo  in  urn,    2. 

Berbciina,  1. 

7^(Ml)('iis,  iilis,  .">,  /. 

]ior<jamiim,  2. 

liihoras,   atis,    3,    vi. 

Bioarbonas,  atis,  3,  m. 

Bicliloridus,  a,  uni ;  cuJj. 

Bicliromas,  atis,  3,  vi. 

liisniiithum,  2. 

Bisulplias,  atis,  3,  in. 

Bitartias,  atis,  3,  lit. 

Blatta,  1. 
]'.oldus.  2. 

Bolus,  2. 

Boras,  atis,  3,  iii. 
Borax,  acis,  3,  in. 
Boricus,  a,  um ;  adj. 
Brayera,  1. 
Bromiduni,   2. 
Bryonia,  1. 

Buclni,  indecl. 

liullitMis,  out  is;   adj. 

Hurt;uiidi(nis,  a,  uni;  udj. 
Bursa,  1. 

But y rum,  2. 
Cacao,  indecl. 
Cactus,  2. 
Ca(bniuni,  2. 
Caffoa,  ]. 
CatVcina,   1. 
Cajaputi,  indt'cl.;  or 

Cajaputuni,  2. 
Calamus,  2. 
Calcium,  2. 
Calendula,  1. 
Ciilisaya,  1. 
Calomel,  indict. 
Calum])a,   1. 
Calx,  eis,  3,  /. 
Cam<'llia,  1. 
("amphora,  1. 
Camphoratus,  a,  um  ;  adj. 
Canadensis,  e,  3;  adj. 
Canella,    1. 
Cann.a,  1. 


Cannabis,  is,  .",,  /. 

Cantharis,  idis,  3,  /. 

Caponsis,  e.  3 ;  adj. 

Capsella,  1. 

Capsicum.  2. 

Capsula,   I. 

Carbo,  onis,  3,  m. 

Carbolas,  atis,  3.   in. 

Carbolicus,  a,  uni  ;   adj. 

Carl)onas,  atis,  3,  m. 

Carbonoum,  2. 

Carbonicus,  a,  uni ;  adj. 

Cardamomum,  2. 

Care,  carnis,  3,  /. 

Carota,  ]. 

Cartliamus,  2. 

Carum,  2. 

Caryophyllus,    2. 

Cascara  Saorada,  1,  or  indecl. 

Cascarilla,  1. 

Cassia,  1. 

Castanoa,   1. 

Castoreum,  2. 

Cataplasma,  atis,  .",,  n. 

Cataria,  1. 

Catechu,  indecl. 

Catharticus,  a,  um  ;  adj. 

Caulophyllum,  2. 

Caoutchouc,   indrcl. 

Cedro,  indrcl. 

CoTitifolius,  a,  um  ;  adj. 

Centi<;ranima,  1. 

Centimetrum,  2. 

Cera,  1. 

Cerasus,  2,  /. 

Ceratum,  2. 

Ceratus,  a,  um  ;  adj. 

Cereus,  2. 

Cerevisia,  1. 

Ceriferus,  a.  um  ;   adj. 

Cerium,   2. 

Cetaceum,  2. 

Cetraria,  1. 

Chamadirium,   2. 

Chamomilla,    1. 

Chart  a,  1. 

Chartiila,  1. 

Chelidoniuin,  2. 

Cli<>no|)odium,  2. 

Chimaphilia,  1. 

Cliinoidimim,  2. 

Chioiiantlius,  2. 

Chirata,  1. 

Chloral,  is,  3.,   n. 

(^hloralum,  2. 

Chloras,  atis,  3i,  hi. 

Chloratus,  a,  um  ;   (/</.;'. 

Cldoridum,  2. 
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Chlorinatus,  a,  um;  adj. 
Chlorinium,  2. 
Chlorodyna,  1. 
Chloroformum,  2. 
Choiulrus,  2. 
Chromicus,  a,  iim  ;  adj. 
Chrysarobinum,  2. 
Chrysophaiiicus,  a,  \\m  ;  (ulj. 
Cicuta,  1. 
Cigareta,  1. 
Cimicifuga,  1. 
Cina,  1. 
Cinchona,  1. 
Cinchonidina,  1. 
Cinclionina,    1. 
Cinnamomnm,  2. 
Citras,  atis,  3,  m. 
Citricus,  a,  um  ;  adj. 
Citrus,  2. 
Coca,  indecl. 
Cocaina,  1. 
Coccus,  2. 
Cochlear,  is,  3,  11. 
Cochlearia,  1. 
Codeina,  1. 
Coffea,  1. 
Colatura,  1. 
Colehicum,  2. 
Collinsonia,  1. 
Collodium,  2. 
Collutorium,  2. 
Colly rium,  2. 
Coloeynthis,  idis,  3,  /. 
Columbo,  indecl. 
Communis,  e,  3 ;  adj. 
Compositus,  a,  um  ;  adj. 
Concentratus,  a,  um  ;  adj. 
Concisus,  a,  um ;   adj. 
Confectio,  onis,  3,  /. ;  or 

Confectum,  2. 
Congius,  2. 
Conium,  2. 

Contusus,  a,  um  ;   adj. 
Convallaria,  1. 
Copaiba,  1. 
Coptis,  idis,  3,  /. 
Coriandrum,  2. 
Coriaria,  1. 
Cornus,  us,  4,  /. 
Corrosivus,  a,  um  ;  adj. 
Cortex,  ids,  3,  vt. 
Corydalis,  is,  3,  /. 
Coto,  indecl. 
Cotula,  1. 
Cremor,  oris,  .'!,  vi. 
Creosotum,  2. 
Creta,  1. 
CrofuH,  2. 


Croton,   onis,    3,   ?/i. 
Crudus,   a,  uni ;   adj. 
Cubeba,  L 
Cuprum,  2. 
Curare,  indecl. 
Curcuma,  1. 
Cyanidum,  2. 
Cydonium,  2. 
Cypripedium,  2. 
Damiana,  1. 
Datura,  1. 
Dancus,  2,  /. 
Decigramma,  1. 
Decimetrum,   2. 
Decoctum,  2 ;   or 

Decoctio,  onis,  3,  /. 
Delphinium,   2. 
Deodoratus,  a,  um. ;  adj. 
Denarcotisatus,  a,  um ;   adj. 
Depuratus,  a,  um ;  adj. 
Despumatus,  a,  um ;  adj. 
Destillatus,  a,  um ;   adj. 
Dextrinum,  2. 
Diachylon,  2. 
Dialysatus,  a,  um  ;  adj. 
Dies,  ei,  5,  »/.  oi'  /. 
Digitalina,   1. 
Digitalis,  is.  3,  /. 
Dilutus,  a,  um ;  adj. 
Dimidius,  a,  um  ;   adj. 
Dioscorea,   1. 
Diospyros,  2. 
Dipterix,  igis,  3,  /. 
Dita,  1. 
Dosis,  is,  3,  /. 
Doverus,  2. 
Drachma,  1. 
Dracontium,  2. 
Dragmis,  is,  3,  /. 
Duboisia,  1. 
Dulcamara,  1. 
Dulcis,  e,  3 ;  adj. 
Efforvpscens,  ontis,  3;  adj. 
Elaterium,  2. 
Elateriiuim,   2. 
EliPosacfliaruin,  2. 
Electuarium,  2. 
Elemi,  indecl. 
Klixir,  iris,  3,  n, 
Einplastrum,  2. 
Enmlsio,  onis,  3,  /. 
Enema,  alis,  3.  n. 
P^rgota,  1. 
Ergotina,  1. 
Erigeron,  ontis,  3,  ni. 
l^riodyclion,   2. 
Eiythroxylon,  2. 
iMicalyiitus,  2,  /;i.  or  /. 
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Euonymus,  2. 
Eupatorium,   2. 
Euphorl)ia,   1. 
Euphorl)iuni,  2. 
Expressus,  a,  uni  ;   ad  j. 
Exsic.catus,  a,  iiin  ;  ml j. 
Extraetuiii,  2. 
Fal)a,  1. 
Farina,  1. 

Fariiiosus,  a,  win ;   (ulj. 
Fel,  fellis,  ?,,  ii. 
Fermentuni,  2. 
Ferratus,  a,  uni ;  aiij. 
Ferricus,  a,  iini ;  ad j. 
Ferrocyaniduiii,  2. 
Ferrosus,  a,  uiii ;  iulj. 
Fornini,  2. 

Fervidus,  a,  uiii ;   ail  J. 
Ficus,  2  or  4,  /. 
Filix,  icis,  ?,,  f. 
Fistula,  1. 
Flavus,  a,  uni ;   adj. 
Flexilis,  e,  ?> ;  adj. 
Florentinus,  a,  uni ;  adj. 
Floridus,  a,  uni ;  adj. 
Flos,  floria,  3,  m. 
Fluidrachma,   1. 
Fluiduncia,  1. 
Fluidus,  a,  um ;  adj. 
Flu  i  gramma,  1. 
Foeniculum,  2. 
Foetidus,  a,  iiin  ;  adj. 
Folium,  2. 

Fontanus,  a,  uni ;  adj. 
Fortis,  e,  ?> ;  adj. 
Fowlerus,  2. 
Frangula,  1. 
Frankenia,  1. 
Frasera,  1. 
Fructus,  us,  4,  m. 
Frunicntum,  2. 
Fulif;'(),  inis,  ?>,  f. 
Fungus,  2. 
Fuscus,  a,  um  ;  adj. 
Fusus,  a,  um  ;  adj. 
Galanga,  1. 
Galhanum,  2. 
Gal  la,  1. 

Gallicus,  a,  urn  ;  adj. 
Ganibojria,  1. 
Gar^iarisnia,  alls,  ?>,  n. 
Oaultheria,  1. 
Gelatina,   1. 
Golseniiuni,  2. 
Goninia,   1. 
(it'iitiana,  1. 
Geranium,  2. 
Oeuni,  2. 


Gillenia,  1. 
GlaV)rus,  a,  um  ;  a^lj. 
Glacialis,  o,  3 ;  adj. 
Glucosa,  1. 
Glycerinum,  2. 
Glyeeritum,   2. 
Glycyrrhiza,  1. 
Glycyrrhizinum,  2. 
Gossypium,   2. 
Goulaidus,    2. 
Giamen,  inis,  3,  n. 
Gramma,  1 ;  or 

Gramma,  atis,  3,  n. 
Granatum,  2. 
Granulatus,  a,  um  ;  adj. 
Grauulum,  2. 
Granum,  2. 
Grindelia,  1. 
Guaco,  mdrcK 
Guaiacum,  2. 
Guarana,  1. 
Gummi,  indecl. 
Gummigutta,  1. 
Gutta,  1. 

Gutta-percha,   vp,  1. 
Haematoxylon,   2. 
Ha^nostaticus,  a,  um  ;  adj. 
Hamamelis,  idis,  '■),  f. 
Haustum,  2;  or 

Haustus,  us,  4,  m. 
Hedeoma,  1. 
Helenium,  2. 
Heliantliemum,  2. 
Helleborus,  2. 
Helonias,  a?,  1.  /. 
Hepatica,  1. 
Herba,  1. 
Heuchera,   1. 
Hippocastanum,  2. 
Hirudo,  inis,  3,  /. 
Hoffnianuus,  2. 
Hordoum,  2. 
Kumulus,  2. 
Jfydrargyrum,    2. 
Hydras,  atis,  3,  Hi. 
llydrastina,   1. 
Hydrastis,  is,  3,  /. 
Hydratus,  a,  um ;   adj. 
Hydiiodas,  atis,  3,  iit. 
ilydriodicus,  a,  um  ;  adj. 
Ilydrobromas,  atis,  3,  m. 
llydrobromicus,  a,  um  ;  (i</./. 
Hydrofhloras,  atis,  3.  m. 
Hydrocliloricus,  a,  um  ;   adj. 
jlydritt'yanicus,  a.  um  ;  adj. 
Jlydrogenium,  2. 
Ilyoscyamina.  1. 
Hyosoyamus,  2. 
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Hypophosphis,   itis,    m. 
Hyposulphis.  itis,  in. 
Hyssopus,  2. 
Ichthyocolla,  1. 
Idaeus,  a,  uiii :   tnl J. 
Ignatia,  1. 
lllicium,  2. 
Imperatoria,    1. 
Impurus,  a,  um  ;  <i(li. 
Inearnatus,  a,  um  ;   ddj. 
Indicus,  a,  um  ;  adj. 
Indigo,  indecl. 
Inf  usum,  2  ;    or 

Infusio,  onis,  H.  /. 
luhalatio,  onis,  ?,,  f.;  or 

Inlialatus,  us,  4,  »(. 
Injeetio,   onis,   ?,,  /'. ;   oi' 

Injectus,  us,  4,  »i. 
Inspissatus,  a,  um  ;  adj. 
Inula,  1. 

lodatus,  a,  uni  ;  adj. 
lodidum,  2. 
lodinium,   2. 
lodoformum,  2. 
lodum,  2. 
Ipecacuanha,   1. 
Iris,  idis,  ?i,  /. 
Islandicus,  a,  um  ;  adj. 
Jaborandi,  indecl. 
Jalapa,  1. 
Jecur,  oris,  3,   /(. 
Juglans,  andis,  3,  /. 
Juniperus,  2,  /. 
Kali,  indecl.,  n. 
Kaliuni,  2. 
Kamala,  1. 
Kava  Kava,  indecl. 
Kino,  indecl. 
Koumiss,  indecl. 
Kousso,  indecl. 
Krameria,  1. 
Lac,  lactis,  3,  n. 
Lactas,  atis,  3,   ni. 
Lacticus,  a,  um  ;  adj. 
Lactuca,  1. 
Lacfucaiiuni,  2. 
Lagoiia,  1. 
r>aniinaria,  1. 
Lanoliiium,  2. 
Laudanum,  2. 
Lapis,  idis,  3,  /(/. 
Lai)|)a,   L 

_  Laurocerasus,   2,   /. 
Laurus,  2,  or  4,  /. 
Lavamcntum,  2. 
Lavandula,  L 
I^avatura,  L 
Lcniiurus,  2. 


Leptandra,  1. 
Levisticum,   2. 
Lex,  legis,  3,  /. 
Libra,  1. 
Libitum,   2. 
Lichen,  in  is,  3,  m. 
Lignum,  2. 
Limatura,   1. 
Limon,  is,   3,  /. 
Limonia,    1.    ' 
Linctus,  us,  4,  >n. 
Linimentum,   2. 
Linum,  2. 

Liquidus,  a,  um  ;  adj. 
Liquiritia,    L 
Liquor,  oris,  3,  in. 
Liriodendron,  2. 
Lithium,  2. 
Lobelia,  L 
Lotio,  onis,  3,  /. 
Lotus,  a,  um  ;  <idj. 
Lupulinum,  2. 
Lujjulus,  2. 
Lycopodium,   2. 
Lycopus,  odis,  3;   oi'  2,  in. 
Lytta,  1. 
Macis,  idis,  3,  /'. 
Madeirensis,  e,  3  ;  adj. 
Magma,  atis,  3,   //(. 
Magnesia,  L 
Magnesium,  2. 
Magnolia,  1. 
Maltum.  2. 
Manganum,  2. 
Mangostana,   1. 
Manna,  L 
Manzanita,  1. 
Maranta,    1. 

Marilandicus,  a,  um  ;  (/(/,;'. 
Marrubium,  2. 
Mas,  aris,  3,  in. 
Massa,  1. 
Mastiche,  es,  1,  /. 
Matico,  indecl. 
Matricaria,  1. 
^lays,   dis,  3,  /. ;   or 

Mais,  iiiihcl. 
Medulhi,    1. 
Mel,  mellis,   3,    ». 
Melilotus,  2. 
Melissa,  1. 
Mellitum,  2. 
Melo,  onis,  3,  /. 
Menispernium,  2. 
Mentha,  1. 
Menthol,  is,  3>,  in. 
Menyanthes,  a',   1 ,  /. 
Mcthvsticum,   2. 
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Metrum,  2. 

Mezeieum,  2. 

Mica,  1.  0 

Micionioria,  1. 

Mikania,    1. 

Millefolium,  2. 

Milliyianuna,  1. 

Millinietruin,  2. 

Minderenis,  2. 

Miiiimuni,  2. 

Mistura,  1. 

Mitchella,  1. 

Mitis,  e,  ?> ;   ailj. 

Monarda,  1. 

Monosia,  1. 

Monohroiiiattis,   a,   uni  ;    adj. 

Morphia,  1. 

Moiphina.   1. 

Morihua,  1. 

Morum,  2. 

Moschus,  2. 

Moxa,  1. 

Mucilago,  iiiis,  n,  /. 

Mucuna,  1. 

Miirias,  at  is,  '?>,  m. 

Miiiiatious,  a,  uni  ;  adj. 

Myreia,  1. 

Myrica,  1. 

Myriatiea,  1. 

Myrothrfa,   1. 

Myrilia,  1. 

Narcotina,    1. 

Xatiiimi,  2. 

Xatronatiis,  a,  uin  ;   (/(//'. 

Noctaiidra,    1. 

Nieotiiia,    1. 

(Croii.  o1"  /iu//"c  is  iiiflii.) 
Nit  1  as,  atis,  .'!,  Hi. 
N'itiicus,  a,  uni ;  adj. 
Xitris,  it  is,  ."1,   ;/(. 
N'itrohydrocliioricus,  a,  uiii  ;   (ulj, 
Xit iduuiriat ii'us.  a,  uni;  lulj. 
Xit  rosus,  a,  uiii ;   nd  j. 
Niix,  niicis,  .'!,  /'. 
Xyiii|ilia'a,   I. 
Oftarius.   2. 
Odoiatus,  a,  uni ;  ailj. 
Oleas,  atis,  ,".,  in. 
Olcatuni,  2. 
OlcorcsiiiH,   1. 
Oleum,  2. 
Oliva.    I. 
Olla,    1. 
Opium,   2. 
Opodeldoc,  iiidtrl. 
Opt  iiiius,  a,  um  ;  lulj. 
Opulus,  2,  /. 


Oregononsis,  e,  .T ;  (i<lj. 

Origanum,  2. 

Oryza,    1. 

Os,  ossis,  ?>,  n. 

Ovum,  2. 

Oxalas,  atis,  ?>,  m. 

Oxalicus,  a,  um  ;   adj. 

Oxidum,  2. 

Oxycroeeus,  a,  um ;  adj. 

Oxjinel,  mellis,  3,  n.;  oi' 

Oxymeli,  itis,  ?,,  n. 
Pallidus,  a,  um ;  adj. 
Pancreatinum,  2. 
Panis,  is,  3,  in. 
Papaver,  eris,  3,  ii. 
Papaya,  1. 
Parafiinum,  2. 
Paregoricum,  2. 
Pareira,  1. 
Pars,  partis,  3,  /. 
Par\'nlum,  2. 
Pasnia,  atis,  3,  ii. 
Passa,  1. 
Pastilla,  1. 
l^aullinia,  1. 
Pauper,  eris,  3 ;  ailj. 
Pepo,  onis,  3,  in. 
Pepsinum,  2. 
Perforatus,  a,  um  ;  adj. 
l*ermanganas,  atis,  3,  in. 
Peroxidum,  2. 
Peruvianus,  a,  um ;   adj. 
Pessarium,  2;   or 

Pessum,  2. 
Petrolatum,  2. 
Petroleum,  2. 
Fetroselinum,  2. 
Phiala,   1. 
Phoradendron,  2. 
Pliosplias,   atis,   3,    in. 
IMiospliis,    itis.   .3,    in. 
I'liosplioratus.  a.  um  ;  (/(//. 
IMiosphoiieus,  ji.  um  ;  ailj. 
Pliosjtlioius,  2. 
Physostigma,  atis,   .".,   ;/. 
IMiysostigmina,  1. 
Phytolacca,  1. 
Picricus,  a,  um  ;  atlj. 
Picrotoxinum,  2. 
Pilocarpina,   1. 
Pilocarpus,  2. 
Pimenta.  ]. 
Pinus.  2  or  4,  /. 
Piper,  eris,  ."'.,  n. 
Piperiua,    1. 
I'iperitus,  a,  um  ;  ail i. 
I'iscidia,  1. 
Pix.  picis.  :t,   /'. 
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Plumbum,  2. 
Pudopliyllinum,  2. 
I'odophvllum,  2. 
Pollen,  iuis,  3,  ii. 
l\)lyjjala,  1. 
Polygonum,   2. 
Polypodium,  2. 
Pomatum,  2. 
Pomatus,  a,  um  ;  (id J. 
Populus,  2,  /. 
Porcus,  2. 

Portensis,  e,  3 ;  ndj. 
Potassa,  1. 
Potassium,  2. 
Potio,  onis,  3,  /. ;  or 

Potus,  us,  4,  m. 
Praecipitatus,  a,  um  ;  ad  J. 
Praeparatus,  a,  um  ;  adj. 
Praescriptum,  2;   or 

Praescriptio,  onis,  .".,  /. 
Precatorius,  a,  um ;   adj. 
Prinos,  2. 
Propylamina,  1. 
Protochloridum,  2. 
Protoiodidum,  2. 
Prunif  olius,  a,  um ;  adj. 
Prunum,  2. 
Prunus,  2,  /. 
Ptelea,  1. 
Pulpa,  1. 
Pulsatilla,  1. 
Pulvis,  eris,  3,  m.  or  /. 
Purificatus,  a,  um  ;  (idj. 
Purus,  a,  um ;  adj. 
Pyrethrum,  2. 
Pyrofjallicus,  a,  um  ;  <idj. 
Pyrolignicus,  a,  um  ;   adj. 
Pyropliosplias,  atis,  3;  ni. 
Pyrophosphoricus,  a,  um  ;  <tdj. 
Pyroxylinum,  2 ;  or 

Pyroxylon,  2. 
Quassia,  1. 
Quebracho,  indecl. 
Quercus,  us,  4,  /. 
Quillaia,  1. 
Quinia,  1. 
Quinidia,   1. 
Quinina,  1. 

Quinquofolius,  a,  um  ;  adj. 
Radix,  ifis,  3,  /. 
Ranunculus,  2. 
RoccMis,  ntis,  3 ;  adj. 
Rcccptum,  2. 
Recti ficatus,  a,  um;  (idj. 
Redactus,  a,  um  ;    adj. 
Resina,  1. 

Rhamnus,  2,  /.  or  in. 
Rhatiinlia,   1. 


Rheum,  2. 

Rhus,  rhois,  ?«.  or  /. 

Ricinus,  2. 

Ri)ob,  is,  3,  ?!. ;  or 

Roob,  indecl. 
Rosa,  1. 
Rosmarinus,  2. 
Rottlera,   1. 
Rotula,  1. 
Rubella,  1. 
Ruber,  bra,  brum  ;  adj. 

(Gen.  of  ruber  is  riibri.) 
Ru1)ia,  1. 
Rubus,  2. 

Rumex,  icis,  3,  ni.  or  /. 
Ruta,  1. 
Sabadilla,  1. 
Sabbatia,  1. 
Sabina,  1. 

Saccharatus,  a,  um  ;  ndj. 
Saceharum,  2. 
Sago,  indecl. 
Sal,  salis,  3,  n.  or  vi. 
Salep,  indecl. 
Salicylas,  atis,  3,  vi. 
Salicylicus,  a,  um ;   ((dj. 
Salicinum,  2. 
Salix,  icis,  3,  /. 
Salvia,  1. 
Sambucus,  2,  /. 
Sanguinaria,   1. 
Santalum,  2. 
Santouica,  1. 
Santoninas,  atis,  3,  m. 
Santoninum,  2. 
Sapo,  onis,  3,  m. 
Sarsaparilla,  1. 
Sassafras,  indecl. 
Sativus,  a,  um  ;  adj. 
Saturatio,  onis,  3,  /. 
Scammonium,  2. 
Scatula,  1. 
Scilla,  1. 
Sco])arlus,  2. 
Scrupulus,  2. 
Scutellaria,  1. 
Secale,  is,  3,  n. 
Scdimentum,  2. 
Semen,  inis,  3,  n. 
Semidrachma,  1. 
Semissis,  e,  3 ;  adj. 
Senega,  1. 
Senna,   1. 

Sericus,  a,  um  ;   adj. 
Sericum,  2. 
Seipeiitaria,  1. 
Serrulatus,  a,  um  ;  adj. 
Sesamum,  2. 
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Scsquichloiiduni,  2. 
Scvuni,  2. 
Simaiuba,  1. 
Simplex,  icis,   '•'> ;   (ulj. 
Sinapis,  is,  .">,  /. 
Socotriniis,  a,  uni ;  (ulj. 
Soda,  1. 
Sodium,  2. 
Solidafjo,  inis,  ?>,  f. 
Solubiiis,  c,  3 ;  adj. 
Solutio,  onis,  .'5,  /. 
Sparadrapum,  2. 
Species,  ierum,  pi.,  5,  /. 
Spermaceti,  indecl. 
Spifjelia,  1. 
Spiraea,  1. 
Spiritus,  us,  -1,  m. 
Spongia,  1. 
Statice,  es,  1,  /. 
Stibium,  2. 
Stigma,  atis,  'i,  n. 
Stillingia.  1. 
Stramonium,  2. 
Strychnia,  ]. 
Strychnina,  1. 
St^-pticus,  a,  um ;   ad  J. 
Styrax,  acis,  3,  m.  or  /. 
Subacetas,  atis,  3,  m. 
Subcarlioiias,  atis,  3,  m. 
Sublimatus,  a,  um  ;  adj. 
Sulmitias,  atis,  3,  m. 
Subsulplias,  atis,  3,  m. 
Suecinum,  2. 
Succus,  2. 
Sulphas,  atis,  3,  m. 
Sulj)his,  itis,  3,  m. 
Sulplioearbolas,  atis,  3,  vi. 
Sulphur,  is,  3,  n. 
Siil])hurafus,  a,  uni ;  adj. 
Sulpluirctus,  a,  um  ;  <idj. 
Suiphuricus,  a,  um  ;   odj. 
Sulphurosus.  a,  uni ;   adj. 
Sumlnil,  iiulrcl. 
Suppositorium,  2. 
Syriacus,  a,  um ;  adj. 
Syrinx,  ngis,  3,  /. 
Syrupus,  2. 
Tabacum,  2. 
Tabelia.   1. 
Tamarindus,   2. 
Tanacptum,  2. 
Tannicus,  a,  um  ;  ml i. 
Tanninum,  2. 
Tapioca,   1. 
Taraxacum,  2. 
Tartaricus,  a,  um  ;  adj. 
Tartras,  atis,  3,  m. 
Tepidup,  a,  um  ;  adj. 


Terebintliina,   1. 

Tersulphas,  atis,  3,  m. 

Testa,  1. 

Thea,  1. 

'I'heliaicus,  a,  um  ;  adj. 

Theina,   1. 

Tiieobroma,  atis,  3,  n. 

Theriaca,  1. 

Tlmja.  1. 

Tliymol,  is,  3,  m.;  or 

thymolum,  2. 
1'liymus,   2. 
Tiglium,  2. 
Tilia,  1. 

Tinctorius,  a,  um ;  adj. 
Tinctura,   1. 
Tolu,  indecl. 
Tolutanus,  a  um  ;  (/(/,/. 
Tonco,  indecl. 
Tonga,  1. 
Tormentilla,    1. 
Tostus,  a,  um  ;  adj. 
Toxicodendron,  2. 
Tragacantha,  1. 
Trifolium,  2. 
Trillium,  2. 
Triosteum,  2. 
Triticum,  2. 
Trituratio,  onis,  3,  /. 
Ti-ochiscus,  2. 
Truncus,  2. 
Tuber,  eris,  3,  /). 
Tuberosus,  a,  um  ;  adj. 
Tussilago,  inis,  3,  /. 
Ulmus,  2,  /. 
Uncia,  1. 
Unguentum,   2 ;   or 

Unguen.  inis,  3,  /(. 
Urari,  indecl. 
Ursus,  2. 
Urtica,  1. 

Ustilago,  inis,  3,  /. 
Ustus,  a,  um ;  adj. 
Uva.  L 
Valeriana,  1. 
Valerianas,  atis,  3,  m. 
Valerianicus,  a,  um ;  (uli. 
Vanilla.  1. 
Vaselinum,  2. 
Vcgetabilis,  e,  3 ;  adj. 
Vonalis,  e.  3 ;  adj. 
Veratria,  1. 
Veratrina.  1. 
\'er:itrum,  2. 
\'erb,iscum,  2. 
Veronica,  1. 

^'ersicolo^,  oris,  3  ;  adj. 
Vesicatorius,  a,  um;  adj. 
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Vpsicatoriuiii,   L'. 
A'psiciiloKus,  a,  uiii  ;   adj. 
Vibuinuni,  '2. 
Viola,  1. 
Vinuni,  12. 

Virginian's,  a.  itiii ;   adj. 
Virgiiiicus    a.  tini ;  (ulj. 
Viridis,  f\  ;'> ;  adj. 
Virosvis,  a.  uni ;  adj. 
Viscum,  2. 
Vitelluni,  H. 
\'itiuni,  '2. 

Volatilis,  (\   ."■ ;    adj. 
Voniicus,  a,  iini ;  a  Ij. 
Vulgaris,  o,  ."! ;  adj. 
Vulnerarius,  a,  uni ;  adj. 
Warliurgus,  2. 


Wintera,  1. 
Woorari,  i)idrcl.;  or 

Woorali,  indrcl. 
Xaiitlionliiza,   1. 
Xantlioxyluiii,  2. 
Xericus,  a,  uni ;   adj. 
Xerium,  2. 
Terha.  Biini.a,  I.' 
Yerha  Mansa,  I."' 
Yerhn  Feiinm,  ]." 
Yerba  Sauta,  1." 
Zea,  1. 
Zedoaria,  1 . 

Zeylanicus,  a,   uni;    adj. 
Zingiber,  oris,  .">,  n. 
Zincum,  2. 
Zizyi>hus,  2,  /.- 


Verbs. 

But  few  verbs  jii'e  used  in  ]n-es('i'ij)ti()iis.  and  these,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, only  ill  the  imperative  mood,  so  that  it  is  not  ueeessai'v 
to  describe  the  conjugations  at  all,  and  it  will  be  sui^cient  to  merely 
mention  the  verbs  in  the  forms  in  which  they  are  used.  The  fol- 
lowing list  includes  the  most  important.  The  number  after  the 
verb  refers  to  the  number  of  the  conjugation : 

Adde. — Active  voice,  imperative  mood,  present  tense,  and  singu- 
lar number  of  the  verb  addo,  3.  It  means  "add,"  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  accusative  case. 

Cola. — Active  voice,  imperative  mood,  present  tense,  and  singu- 
lar number  of  the  verb  colo,  1.    It  means  "strain." 

Consperye. — Active  voice,  imperative  mood,  present  tense,  and 
singular  numbei',  of  the  verb  con.spergo,  3.  It  means  "sprinkle," 
and  is  used,  foi-  example,  in  prescriptions  for  pills,  to  designate  the 
powder  with  which  the  iiills  ai'e  to  l)e  rolled.  It  is  an  active  verb, 
and  its  object  (the  thing  to  I)e  sprinkled)  is  placed  in  the  accusa- 
tive ease,  followed  by  the  al)lative  of  the  substance  with  which  it  is 
sprinkled.  In  presci'iptions.  howevei",  the  object  is  generally 
omitted  oi'  understood,  and  tlie  \(M'b  is  foihiwed  by  the  ablative  of 
the  conspergalivc.  In  I^nglisli  we  miglil  say  "s]>rinkle  the  pills 
wilh  lyco|)()dinni. ""  or  "s|)rinkle  iNcopodiuni  on  1h(>  pills."  In 
Latin  the  firsi  foi'ni  is  g(Mi(>rally  used,  and  we  would  write  "<on- 
sper<j(   j)iliihis  h/cdpodio,"    oi-    " consperyr     (pilidds    understood) 


'These    arc    Si>;mi^li    iiaiiu-s.    luilli    weirds    of    wliicli    ;ire    citlier    Ire.iteil    in    prcsci  iiition.s 
like    I<atin    words    of    tlic    first    dcclcnsioti,    or    may    be    considered    indcelinahle. 
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lycopodio."  In  the  last  foi'iii  the  \cfh  is,  of  course,  only  appar- 
ently followed  by  the  ablative. 

Da. — Active  voice,  imperative  mood,  present  tense,  and  sinf;ii]ar 
iminber  of  the  verb  da,  1.     It  means  ''^ive." 

Dalus,  (I,  um. — Pai-ticipial  adjective  of  the  same  verb;  means 
"given." 

Defur,  singular ;  and 

Deniur,  ])lural. — Passive  voice,  subjunctive  mood,  present  tense, 
third  person,  singular  and  plui-al  respectively,  of  the  same  verb. 
These  words  mean  "let — b(>  given."  The  subject,  or  thing  to  be 
given  is  placed  in  tlie  nominati\(\  singula)'  or  jdural  as  the  case 
may  be. 

^nvVVr.— Active  voice,  imperative  mood,  present  tense,  and  singu- 
lar numbei"  of  the  verb  divido,  '■\.  T1  means  "divide."  and  is  usually 
followed  by  the  prej)osition  //(  ami  the  ac(-usati\e  case. 

Fitii ,  singular  ;  and 

Fitnii,  ])lui'al. — The  verb  p<>  is  an  in-egular  passive  verb,  active 
in  form,  but  passive  in  meaning.  It  is  used  as  the  passive  of  facio, 
3.  I  make.  It.  thei-efore.  means,  "I  am  made."  or.  in  the  intinitive. 
"to  be  made."  The  foi-ms  in  which  it  is  used  ai'c  the  subjunctive 
mood,  present  tense,  and  thii-d  i)ei-son.  singular  and  plui-al.  The 
thing  or  things  to  be  made  are  ])laced  in  the  nominati\(>  case. 
Fiat  and  fiant  mean  "let — be  made,"  the  da.sh  meaning  the 
proper  subject,  singular  or  plural,  as  the  case  may  be:  thus:  finl 
emulsio  means  "let  an  emulsion  be  made;"  fiant  piluhi  XI [  means 
"let  twelve  ])ills  ])e  made." 

3//,s(T.— Active  voice,  imperative  mood,  present  ten.se.  and  singu- 
lar number  of  the  verl)  miscco,  2.     It  means  "mix." 

Miscc(niiur. — Passive  voice,  subjuiu-tive  mood,  pi-esent  tense,  third 
person,  and  plural  luunbcr  of  tlu'  verb  nnscro.  2.  It  nutans  "let 
(them)   l)e  nuxed." 

Ohdurantur. — Passi\(>  voice,  subjunctixc  mood,  present  tense, 
thii'd  person,  jtlural  number  of  the  vei'b  nhdmo.  '.\.  The  woril  means 
"let  (them)  be  coated,"  and  is  usimI  in  foi-mulas  iov  \V\\\s.  The  sub- 
stance with  which  the  ]>ills  are  to  be  coated  is  ]iut  in  th(>  ablative: 
for  iiistanccv  Pihihi  foliis  duri  nhd Kcmil iir.  let  the  jdlls  be  coati^l 
with  goldleaf  (literally,  with  leaves  of  gold). 

I\fci}}r. — Active  voice,  impeivitive  mood,  present  ten.se,  and  singu- 
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lar  number  of  the  verb  recipio,  3.  Means. "take,"  and  is  followed 
by  the  accusative  of  the  thing  or  things  to  be  taken. 

Bepeic. — Active  voice,  imperative  mood,  present  tense,  and  singu- 
lar number  of  the  verb  repeto,  3.  It  means  "repeat"  or  "renew," 
and  is  followed  by  the  accusative.  The  subjunctive  of  this  verb 
is  used  when  the  physician  wants  to  forbid  refilling  a  prescription ; 
thus ;  ne  repctaiur,  it  is  not  to  be  repeated. 

Signet. — Active  voice,  imperative  mood,  present  tense,  and  singu- 
lar number  of  the  verb  signo,  1.     It  means  "label." 

Solve. — Active  voice,  imperative  mood,  present  tense,  and  singu- 
lar number  of  the  verb  solvo,  3.    It  means  "dissolve." 

Tcre. — Active  voice,  imperative  mood,  present  tense,  and  singular 
number  of  the  verb  fero,  3.    It  means  "rub"  or  "triturate." 

To  recapitulate,  we  have  the  following  table  of  verbs  and  the 
usual  abbreviations  in  parentheses,  followed  by  the  meaning  in 
English.  Where  no  abbreviation  is  given,  it  means  that  the  word 
is  usually  written  out  in  full. 

LATIN.  KNdLISJr. 

Adde   add. 

Cola strain. 

Conspergc   (consp.)    sprinklo. 

Da  (d.)  give. 

Detur  (d.)    let  (it)  be  given. 

Dentur  (d.)   let  (them)  be  given. 

Divide  (div.)  divide. 

Fiat   (ft.)    let  (it)  be  made. 

Fiant    (ft.)    let  (them)  be  made. 

Misce  (m.)  mix. 

Misceantii/r    (m.)    let  (them)  be  mixed. 

Obducantttr    let  (them)  be  coated. 

Eecipe    (Ti.)    take. 

Hepete    repeat ;  renew. 

Siffna  (s.)    label. 

Solve  dissolve. 

Tcre    1  lib ;  trituiate. 

Ai)\  i:ri5s. 

Ana,  usiijilly  wrillcn  ria.  iiicjiiis  "of  cacli.""  Wlicii  ('(|ii;il  (luaii- 
tities  of  several  consecutive  iiigi'ediciils  of  a  i)ros('rii)tioii  are  to 
be  dispensed,  this  adverb  is  placed  after  the  name  of  the  last  of 
these  ingredients  and  before  the  quantity. 
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Quantum  satis,  usii;ill\-  .■ibhrrviatcd  to  q.  s.,  consists  of  two  ad- 
verbs, quantum  (''as  much  as")  and  satis  ("enough"),  both  to- 
gether meaning  "as  much  as  will  suffice,"  or  "as  much  as  may 
be  necessary,"  or  simply  "enough."  Sometimes  q.  s.  is  said  to  be 
" qua/ntum  sufficit"  (not  siifjici<(l),  Avhich,  however,  means  the 
same  thing,  sufficit  being  a  verb  meaning  "it  suffices."  It  will  be 
simplest  always  to  road  q.  s.  as  qiumium  satis.  The  name  of  the 
drug  must  be  in  the  genitive. 

The  use  of  q.  s.  will  be  considered  fiirthor  on. 

Parts  of  Prescription'. 

The  prescription  is  divided  into  several  parts,  each  of  which  is 
distinct  from  the  others.  These  parts  are:  First,  the  superscrip- 
tion, or  order  to  "take,"  usually  consisting  of  the  sign  ^^  ;  second, 
the  inscription,  or  enumeration  of  the  ingredients ;  third,  the  suh- 
scription,  or  directions  to  the  pharmacist  how  to  compound ;  and 
fourth,  the  signature,  or  direction  for  labeling. 

We  will  consider  these  ])arts  more  in  detail  a  little  further  on. 

Construction  of  Prescription. 

To  recai)itulate  in  regard  to  the  grammatical  form  of  the  pre- 
scription, we  remai'k  tliat  it  commences  with  the  imperative  "take" 
(I>),  which  is  followed  by  the  genitive  of  the  name  of  the  sub- 
stance and  the  accusative  of  the  quantity,  thus: 

Superscription — IJ. 

In.scription —       Remedy    (gon.).     Qiuutity    (ace.). 

(Ivopcat  for  each  iiigredicut.) 
.Suli.scription —     Misce  (etc.). 
yignaturc —         Signa   (etc.). 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  only  the  nominatives  of  an 
official  01-  pharmaceutical  name  are  to  be  changed  to  the  genitive, 
all  other  words  of  the  official  names  remaining  unchanged,  as, 
for  instance,  if  we  order  liydrar<i\irum  c\(m  crcta,  only  the  tirst 
word  is  changed  to  the  genitive,  the  ablative  (•r(l<i  following  cum 
remaining  as  it  is.  INforeover.  the  nominative  of  the  official  title 
is  changed  to  the  genitive  only  when  a  certain  qiiiuililii  (irrains. 
drams,  ounces,  grams,  etc.)  is  orth'red. 

When  no  quaulifji,  but  a  certain  uumlxr,  is  ordered,  as  occa- 
sionally in  prescriptions  for  pills  or  troches,  etc.,  the  number  is 
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expressed  by  a  numeral  adjective,  and  the  object  of  the  verb 
recipe  then  is  the  substance  oi-  remedy  which  must  accordingly  be 
placed  in  the  accusative  case,  as  when  we  write. 

B      Pihilas  cnthfirticjis,  viii. 
8igna,  etc. 

We  may  have  l)()th  constructions  in  the  same  prescription,  as, 
for  instance : 

H     Chloroformi,  f3  i. 

Olei    morrhuse,  fS  i. 

Vitellum    ovi,  i. 

Syrupi  sacchari,  f5  i. 

Arjiiam   piirain.   ad  f5  \'i. 

Misco.     Fiat   enuilsio.  .Signa. 

It  will  be  noticed  tluit  when  a  (luantity  is  ordered,  the  nomina- 
tive of  the  title  of  the  I'cmedy  is  changed  to  the  genitive;  otherwise 
the  nominative  changes  to  the  accusative,  as  when  our  yolk  of  egg 
is  oi'dered  or  when  enough  water  is  pi-escribed  to  make  6  lluid- 
ounces. 

NOMENCLATURK. 

In  constructing  the  nomenclature  of  any  science,  one  object 
should  be  to  convey  as  much  information  as  possible  in  the  names 
adopted.  In  botany,  for  instance,  we  find  names  of  genera  which 
convey  certain  ideas  concerning  the  plant.  Digitalis  is  a  name  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  word  digitus — a  finger — and  the  name  as  ap- 
plied to  the  plant  refers  to  the  thimble-like  shape  of  the  flower. 
The  English  word  foxglove,  and  the  German  word  fiugerlnit,  have 
similar  significance,  and  other  languages  have  words  of  like  mean- 
ing. It  need  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  these  names  have 
been  independently  invented  by  persons  in  different  countries. 
but  they  probably  are  all  derived  from  the  conceit  of  the  first 
one  who  gave  the  Latin  name.  Or  the  name  may  suggest  the  his- 
tory of  the  i)lant.  as  is  the  case  with  cinchona,  which  is  named  in 
honoi'  of  the  ('ountcss  of  ('hinchon.  and  tlie  name  recalls  all  of  the 
romantic  history  of  llic  con(]ncst  of  i'ci'u  to  an\'onc  wlio  has  vxvv 
rcail  about  it.  Or  llic  pinnts  arc  named  in  honor  of  gi-ca1  men,  as 
■' Wcliin^tfinia,"  "  Tradcscantia. " "  etc.  ()ftcn  it  is  the  specitic 
name  which  yives  the  desired  infcn-inafion  :  <' i iiclnnid  nKHn'ocnljicis. 
cinchona   with   the  lai'ge  calyx:  Digildlis  piirpiirdi.  the  pur|)le-col- 
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ofod  (lij^italis;  ('nssia.  (icnlifolin,  cassia  with  the  aoutoly  pointed 
leaf,  etc.  Amoiiff  animals  the  Phijscfcr  mdcrocephalns,  the  big- 
headed  whale,  may  sei-ve  as  an  example  of  the  same  ^etieral  truth. 

Who  llial  lias  studied  chemistry  does  not  know  that  the  names 
of  chemicals  convey  the  ktH)wh'(lj.>-e  of  their  composition:  that  a 
sulphate,  for  instance,  is  a  compound  of  a  base  with  sulphni-ie  acid. 
And  so  in  e\('i'y  branch  of  scienc(\  in  pi'oportion  as  it  api)i'oaehes 
pei'feetion  its  nomenclature  becomes  moi-e  exact,  and  the  scieneo 
is  moi'e  easily  mastered  by  the  student. 

It  is  true  that  occasionally  names  beconm  attacluMl  to  certain 
thin<rs.  ami  that  it  is  aftei'wai'ds  difficult  to  chan^M-  the  nanms  whiMi 
they  ceas(>  to  convey  cori-ect  information.  For  example,  Oxiiuw 
tiborfifdcit  )is — litei'ally.  the  aboi1ion-makin<j!;  oidinin- — was  so  named 
l)(M'ause  it  was  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  the  aboiiion  of  th(>  ovule 
of  vyv  and  the  production  of  ergot.  Now  we  know  that  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  ergot,  and,  besides,  the  latter  is 
not  an  aborted  vvi:  grain  at  all.  so  that  the  specific  name  is  wrong 
in  all  its  paiis.  but  it  still  continues  to  be  used. 

In  othei-  cases  the  names  change  as  knowledge  advances. 
Cinchona  was  first  known  as  pulvis  de  la  comtessa,  because  the 
Countess  of  Chinchon  iidi'oduced  it  to  the  notice  of  the  old  world; 
as  })iilvis  pdtrum  or  puivi'i  Jesuiticus,  because  first  sold  by  the 
Jesuit  fathers.  A  certain  variety  is  even  to  this  day  spoken  of  as 
"Crown  Bark,"  because  it  was  considered  a  couple  of  centuries 
ago  to  be  the  best  bai'k,  and  its  sale  was  a  prerogative  of  the  Span- 
ish crown.  But  these  names  g)-adually  fell  into  disuse  as  the  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  this  drug  and  its  sources  wivlened.  It  seems  to 
me  that  some  of  the  ])rinciplcs  which  govern  the  development  of 
scientific  nomenclature  in  other  branches  of  human  thought  and 
activity  might  well  be  api)lied  to  our  pharmaceutical  nomenclature, 
which  is  now  lamentably  imperfect.  For  instance,  the  present 
pharmacopoMal  name  /r/.s-  conveys  no  information  at  all.  The 
name  does  not  tell  us  what  the  drug  is.  or  from  what  it  is  derived: 
whether  it  is  a  root,  rhi/.oma.  leaves.  Ihnvei's.  or  what  else.  And 
moreovci-.  it  do(^s  not  refer  to  tlu^  same  di-uu'  Iris  which  was  foi-- 
merly  us(>(l.  The  name  should,  as  far  as  po.ssible.  give  us  the 
above  information. 

In  the  Pharmacopccia  of  1870  f.rlnichDn  <i(0}illi  meant  an  extract 
of  the  leaves,  while  in  that  of  1880  the  .same  name  means  an  extract 
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of  the  root.  When  a  physician  who  is  behind  the  times  prescribes 
this  preparation  he  possibly  means  the  extract  of  aconite  leaves, 
and  if  it  comes  to  be  dispensed  by  a  pharmacist  who  is  up  with  the 
times  he  ought  to,  and  probably  will,  dispense  the  extract  of  aconite 
root,  and  the  patient  takes  five  times  as  strong  a  dose  as  was  in- 
tended, and  possibly  dies  a  victim  to  imperfect  nomenclature. 

The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  simply  ignores  all  remedies  not 
contained  in  itself,  and  bases  its  nomenclature  on  the  idea  that 
only  that  part  of  a  plant  is  used  which  it  recognizes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  the  part  recognized  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  often 
not  the  part  of  the  plant  most  generally  employed,  as  we  see  in 
Calendula.  At  first  this  meant  the  flowers,  then  it  meant  the  herb 
or  flowering  tops;  but,  although  the  herb  was  official,  the  flowers 
continued  to  be  connnonly  employed;  the  U.S. P.,  1900,  reintro- 
duced the  flowers.  But  the  title  Calendula  was  the  same  all  this 
time. 

All  modern  systems  of  pharmacognosy  are  based  on  the  struc- 
tural characteristics  of  the  drugs,  and  these  should,  therefore,  be 
the  base  for  our  nomenclature.  When  we  speak  of  rhubarb,  for 
example,  the  name  should  tell  us  that  the  drug  is  the  root,  and 
so  on.  But  it  becomes  an  interesting  question  for  discussion 
whether  we  should  say  radix  rliei  or  rJiei  radix,  or  whether  we 
should  use  the  singular  radix  or  the  plural  radices:  also,  whether 
the  singular  or  plural  of  the  origin  of  the  drug  shall  be  used  in 
such  names  as  oleum,  olivce  or  oleum  olivarum,  etc.  The  question 
in  regard  to  plural  or  singular  has  been  settled  by  common  con- 
sent in  favor  of  the  singular,  and,  as  this  is  no  doubt  correct 
practice,  we  will  not  stop  to  discuss  it  now.  But  something  may 
be  said  in  regard  to  the  precedence  of  Avords  in  the  title.  Shall 
the  plant  name  be  first  and  the  plant  part  second,  or  vice  versa? 
This  question  involves  some  points  of  intei'cst  to  which  it  may  be 
well  to  devote  a  few  words  of  discussion.  Tt  involves,  in  the  first 
place,  the  consideration  of  the  idiomatic  construction  of  languages. 
In  French  we  say,  for  instance,  " une  femme  cliarmanie" — a  woman 
charming — while  in  English  we  say,  "a  chaniiiiig  woman." 

If  we  analyze  the  mental  pi'ocess  of  the  conveyance  of  ideas  by 
means  of  woi-ds.  it  seems  that  the  French  method  is  not  as  good 
as  the  English.  Thought  is  piactieally  instantaneous  and  so  rapid 
in    its   action    that    often    a    i)erson    who    suj)poses    himself    to  be 
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drowning-  leviews  his  whole  life,  witli  all  its  good  and  evil  deeds, 
ill  the  few  seconds  of  submersion  befoi-e  he  is  rescued.  Therefore, 
wheu  the  Frenchman  says  "the  woman  charming"  the  mind, 
hearing  the  woi'd  "woman"  (fcmme),  m;i\'  Ihiiik  of  the  structural 
and  ])hysiological  features  which  constitute  the  woman,  and  may 
think  of  all  kinds  of  women,  of  all  times  and  all  nations,  from 
Xautippe  to  Florence  Nightingale,  and  from  the  naked  Papuan  to 
the  brilliant  society  queen,  before  the  following  word  (charmante) 
calls  the  mind  back  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  that  word,  and  all 
the  other  involuntary  and  irrelevant  mental  suggestions  must  be 
eliminated  in  order  to  limit  the  idea  to  the  conception  of  one  kind 
of  woman  only — the  cliarmiufj  woman.  In  English  or  German, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  adjective  conjures  up  an  abstract  idea,  and 
when  the  noun  follows,  the  total  idea  is  nuicli  more  cleai'ly  defined, 
and  the  ideas  ai'e  impressed  with  a  vigor  and  clearness  that  seem 
to  be  impossil)le  with  the  Fi-ench  construction. 

Now,  apply  this  to  our  drugs.  Shall  we  say  radix  rlici,  or  rliei 
radix. ^ 

Radix  rlici  is  the  French  construction  in  effect.  The  mention 
of  the  word  radix  suggests  so  many  facts  regarding  structure,  etc., 
that  it  takes  an  effort  of  the  mind  to  limit  the  idea  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  single  root  derived  from  rhubai'b.  On  the  other  hand, 
rli<  i  radix  will  suggest  rhubarb  alone  to  the  mind,  and  it  is  no  ef- 
fort at  all  to  form  an  idea  of  the  root  of  that  plant  alone.  Our 
nomenclature  should,  therefore,  include  the  name  of  the  part  of 
the  plant,  and  such  luimes  as  aconiti  radix,  soma  foliii^n,  arni(<F 
Jhs,  niaydis  stigma,  cinchona  cortex,  would  be  preferable  to  radix 
aconiti,  folium  scnmv,  etc. 

Another  advantage  gained  by  a  nomenclature  constructed  as 
above  explaini'd  is.  tliat  if  we  know  the  name  of  ttie  plant  we  can 
find  refei'cnces  in  the  disi)ensatories,  etc.,  in  alphabetical  order, 
and  if  the  names  of  the  prei)arations  are  constructed  in  the  same 
manner  we  gain  the  advantage  that  the  description  of  the  drug, 
ami  of  all  of  its  ]ii'epai'ati()ns  will  ])e  found  in  one  jjlace.  and  in 
alphabetical  order. 

For  instance,  referi-ing  to  aconiti  radix,  we  will  tind  abstract,  ex- 
tract, fluid  extract,  liniment,  tincture,  etc..  all  together.  A  mere 
glaiu'c  will  tell  the  physician  not  only  that  it  is  aconite,  but  that  it 
is  the  root  of  aconite,  and  it  will  akso  suggest  all  the  different  forms 
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in  which  he  may  presci'ibe  it.  The  name  suggests  volumes  of  in- 
formation, and  both  j)liarmacists  and  physicians  must  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  materia  niedica.  If  a  glance  at  the 
Phai-macopoeia  will  give  all  this  information,  it  becomes  desirable 
that  every  physician  should  have  a  copy  of  that  work.  "With  the 
present  nomenclature  and  arrangement,  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  of 
comparatively  little  use  to  the  doctor. 

When  their  knowledge  of  materia  medica  is  increased,  physicians 
will  prescribe  more  simples,  and  the  arts  of  prescribing  and  com- 
pounding will  receive  an  impetus  which  they  can  not  receive  in 
any  other  manner.  The  unfamiliarity  of  physicians  with  the  arti- 
cles of  the  materia  medica  and  with  the  preparations  accounts  for 
many  of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  both  of  the  medical  pro- 
fessions. 

Since  a  proper  nomenclature  will  aid  in  a  better  knowledge  of 
phai'inacognosy  and  ])harmacy.  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  pharma- 
ceutical nomenclature  should  be  made  commensurate  with  the  ad- 
vancements of  our  pi'ofessions  in  other  matters. 

TjAtin  Nomenclatt^rk. 

A  short  e\])lanati()ii  of  the  Latiiiity  of  the  \arious  ])harmacopwias 
will  be  of  interest.  It  is  often  remai'ked  upon,  that  there  is  con- 
siderable dissimilarity  between  the  Latin  names  of  drugs,  titles  of 
preparations,  etc.,  in  different  countries,  and  some  seem  to  think 
that  the  Latin  of  all  can  not  be  right;  that  some  must  be  wrong. 
But  such  an  idea  is  l)ased  on  the  assumption  that  Latin,  being  a 
"dead"'  language,  is  so  fixed  in  its  rult's  and  vocabulary  as  to 
make  variations  impossible;  in  othci'  words,  on  the  assumi)tion 
that  if  the  nomenclat ui'c  of  the  I'nitcd  States  I'liarmacopa'ia  is 
correct,  that  of  the  (Jei'man  Pharmacoixi'ia  must  be  incorrect,  or 
vice  versa.  Nothing  can  well  be  farther  fi-om  the  truth  than  such 
an  idea.  Latin,  as  api)lic(l  in  scienc(\  is  not  a  dead  language,  ex- 
cept (US  lo  Us  (/r(n)n)i(ir,  but  it  is  wvy  much  alive  anil  with  great 
llexibility  and  adai)tability  to  any  use  re(|uired  in  every  other 
respect. 

in  classical  Ijatin,  (the  Latin  (tf  ('icei'o  and  Salliist)  "when  one 
noun  (jiuilifics  (iHollur  noun  and  is  not  an  npiposUhu  ,  and  <Jufs 
nol  ni((in  till  sinni  lUinii,  it  is  an  nl t flhii I iiu  nmin,  nnd  is  put  in 
th(    (j(  nit iv( .'' 
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In  using  Latin  for  scientific  purposes  it  is  customary  to  write 
tlie  vernacular  in  Latin  words;  for  instance,  medieval  and  modern 
Latin  in  Germany  was  and  is  constructed  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
German  lanjj;uage  itself.  Fi-ench  Latin  is  not  the  same  as  German 
or  Enijlish  Latin,  etc.  Li  a  Spanish  Avoi'k  on  Latin  which  I  have, 
there  is  a  chaptei"  on  how  to  converse  in  Latin,  ])Ut  this  Latin 
ahouiids  ill  llic  cxt  i';i\  a'^aiitly  ])()]itc  phrases  of  the  Si)anish — "I 
kiss  your  hands,"  and  ■■[  kiss  your  feet;"'  in  other  words  this 
Latin  in  its  tliou^lits  and  construction  is  Sj)anish,  and  Latin  only 
in  its  vocabulai'y  and  ji'rannnar. 

Li  Knj?lish  ((ireat  Jintain  and  United  States)  the  Latin  of  our 
phai-macopa'ias  is  based  on  the  classical  usage  just  quoted.  The 
majority  of  our  English  words  (most  words  of  three  syllables  or 
more)  are  almost  pure  Latin.  Much  of  our  English  grammar  is 
based  on  Latin  grammar,  except  that  prepositions  have  largely  re- 
j)laccd  case-endings;  and  we  use  the  ''attri])utive  noun"  in  English 
very  much  as  it  was  used  in  ancient  Latin;  so  that  our  English- 
I^atin  nomenclature  corresponds  more  closely  to  ancient  Latin  con- 
st I'uctioii  than  does  the  Latin  of  any  other  pharmacopoeia. 

Not  only  does  the  con.st  met  ion  of  the  Latin  of  tlie  (Jennans  dif- 
fer from  the  Latin  of  the  Lnglish  or  Frencli  Imt  the  vocabulary 
differs  as  well.  In  ancient  times,  when  Latin  was  a  spoken  lan- 
guage, the  subject  of  chemistry,  for  instance,  was  unknown,  and 
as  the  elements  and  theii-cond)inations  wei-e  not  known,  thei-e  could 
be  no  names  for  them.  Sodium  and  carlxmic  acid  not  being  known, 
the  ancients  could  have  no  scientifically  coi-rcct  Icnii  for  the  com- 
pound substance,  carbonate  of  sodium.  As  new  facts  in  science 
wei'e  discovered,  new  terms  or  words  had  to  be  invented  and  are 
l)eing  invented  or  ■'coint'd""  to  iiu'i't  I'acii  case;  and  while  some  of 
these  coined  woi-ds  may  not  liave  ranked  much  higher.  j)hilologi- 
cally.  than  those  in  the  well  known  rhyme: 

"  BoyubiLs  kis.sibu.s  swootum  girlorum; 
Girlibus    likeabus;    wantum    somoruni ; "    etc, 

yet  this  cttining  is  the  onl\'  way  of  gt'tting  Latin  words  for  entirely 
new   tilings   and    conditions.* 

In    judging  scientific    Latin    nomenclature,    therefore,    we    must 

•hKuknlally  it  may  In-  n-iuarked  that  it  is  al)siiril  to  give  our  scientific  nomenclature, 
derived  larRcly  from  modern  luiKlisli  words,  the  proiuiiiciatioii  which  was  supposedlv  used 
by   Cicero   for   the   Latin   he   spoke   2000  years  ago. 
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consider  carefully  the  essential  peculiarities,  or  the  ''genius,"  of 
the  language  spoken  by  those  who  constructed  the  Latin  titles,  and 
coined  the  necessary  words. 

In  German  scientific  nomenclature,  especially  in  chemistry,  it  is 
usual  to  find  a  noun  derived  from  the  basic  radical  qualified  by  an 
adjective  derived  from  the  acid  radical  of  the  compound,  thus: 
" Schwef elsaures  Chinin,"  " Kohlensaures  Natron,"  etc.  This  es- 
sentially German  construction  was  then  translated  into  Latin,  the 
necessary  Latin  words  being  coined  as  required,  and  we  find 
' ' CMni7ium  sulpliuricum,  Natruvi  carhonicum,"  etc.  This  is  of 
course  as  strictly  correct  Latin  as  the  Latin  of  science  of  any  other 
language,  but  it  is  Latinized  German,  nevertheless. 

The  Germans  thus  coined  adjectives  for  which  we  have  no  Eng- 
lish equivalents;  we  can  not  say  "sulphated  quinine,  carbonated 
sodium, ' '  etc.,  or  at  least  not  without  changing  the  meaning.  The 
Germans  wi'ite  " Extract um  Ferri  Pomatum,  Tinctura  Ferri 
Pomata;"  "pomatus,  a,  urn,"  being  a  German-Latin  adjective 
of  modern  coinage  which  can  not  be  found  in  literary  Latin  dic- 
tionaries, nor  in  English-Latin  dictionaries.  In  German  it  means 
"aus  Aepfeln  bereitet;"  if  we  wanted  to  use  such  an  adjective  in 
English,  it  would  possibly  have  to  be  "appleated,"  but  we  do  not 
use  such  adjectives  but  use  nouns  with  prepositions  instead;  we 
would  say  or  write  "made  from  apples"  or  "of  apples." 

It  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  English  language  to  use 
adjectives  of  this  character.  Sulphuric  acid,  for  example,  forms 
"sulphates"  with  bases,  and  we  designate  the  particular  kind  of 
sulphate  by  another  noun  with  the  preposition  "of;"  thus:  Sul- 
phate of  Quinine,  Carbonate  of  Sodium,  etc.  Grammatically, 
therefore  we  use  the  ancient  and  classical  Latin  construction  with 
the  attributive  (or  partitive)  genitive,  as  is  also  done  in  French 
nomenclature,  as:  Sulfate  de  Strychnine,  Chromate  de  Potasse, " 
etc. 

We  apply  our  English  method  of  constructing  nomenclature  to 
our  English-Latin,  and  use  a  noun  qualified  by  another  noun,  or 
by  a  phrase,  just  as  the  Germans  tran.slate  their  German  into 
German-Latin  and  use  a  noun  qualified  by  an  adjective. 

Unlike  these  two  nations  the  French  use  the  Englisli  metliod  in 
French  (i.  e.,  the  usages  of  llic  1\vo  languages  ai'e  alike  in  this 
regard)    and  the  Gei'iiiaii   mclliod   in  Fi'iMicli-Tjjiliii,  Imt   \\illi   this 
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(lift'ereiicc  llinl  tlicx  dcrixc  the  Latin  noun  Ironi  \\\v  acid  radical 
and  tlu'  adjective  from  the  basic  radical;  they  sny  "Sxlfus  stnjch- 
nivus,  liklivomas  potassicus,  C(irhon<is  sodicus,"  etc. 

When  we,  in  Eiij^lish,  use  a  noun  <iualified  by  an  adjective,  we 
I'cverse  the  German  order  and  use  an  adjective  derived  from  the 
basic  radical,  as  in  ferrous  sulphate  (Schwefelsaures  Eisenoxydul). 

The  question  has  been  i-aised  whether  we  are  not  wrong  in  con- 
tinuing our  Latin  nomenclatui-e  of  a  noun  (lualified  by  anothei- 
noun;  it  is  held  by  some,  that  by  omitting  the  preposition  "of"  the 
noun  governed  by  this  preposition  becomes  an  adjective.  For 
instance :  Carbonate  of  Sodium  is  now  more  generally  written 
Sodium  Carbonate,  and  it  is  contended  that  Sodium  thereby  be- 
comes converted  into  an  adjective  qualifying  Carbonate,  and  that 
therefore,  to  be  consistent,  we  must  use  the  German  construction 
and  write  Sodium  Carbonicum  in  Latin.  There  are  two  objec- 
tions to  l)e  made  to  this  contention :  First — Sodium  does  not  become 
an  adjective;  and  second — if  it  did.  we  could  not  use  the  German- 
Latin  nomenclature,  l)ut  would  have  to  use  the  French-Latin 
method;  Sodium  Carbonate  would  not  become  Xairum  Carbonicum, 
but  Carhonas  Sodicus. 

In  discussing  these  two  objections  to  the  suggestion  that  we 
adopt  the  German-Latin  nomenclature,  we  must  consider  the  man- 
ner in  which  nouns  can  be  qualified  in  the  English  language. 

The  most  common  method  of  qualifying  nouns  is  by  adjectives, 
attributive  or  predicative;  so  connuonly  used  is  this  method  that 
some  consider  that  any  word  used  to  modify  or  qualify  a  noun, 
must  necessarily  ])e  an  adjective,  and  hence  the  contention  tliat  in 
Sodium  Carbonate  the  woi'd  Sodium  l)ecomes  an  adjective.  Ac- 
cording to  modei'u  works  on  tlie  English  language,  a  noun  may  be 
iiioditied  also  by  a  phrase,  usually  hut  not  necessarily  consisting 
of  anothei-  noun  with  a  i)re])osition.  as  for  instance  in  ""  mercury 
with  chalk."  In  Carbonate  of  Sodium,  the  noun  carbonate  is  quali- 
fied by  the  phrase,  of  sodium;  of  sodium  is  said  to  be  the  pos.ses- 
sive  case  of  sodium,  (.sodium's  carbonate).  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  phrase  be  a  pre})osition  with  a  noun  :  in  the  .sentence — 
"an  a])])le-tree,  when  blooming,  is  beautiful,"  the  i)hrase  "when 
blooming"  (pialities  the  noun  tree;  such  a  phrase  is  .sometimes 
called  an  adjectival  phrase.  The  word  ti-ee  is  fui-ther  (pialified 
by    tlie   ])redicative   adjective   "beautiful."      liut    that    is   not    all: 
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it  is  still  further  qualified  by  the  word  "apple,"  and  it  is  in  con- 
nection with  this  word  that  the  difference  of  opinion  occurs.  What 
is  apple  here,  noun  or  adjective?  Some  claim  that  it  is  an  adjec- 
tive, and  that  its  use  in  qualifying  another  noun  changes  it  from 
a  noun  to  an  adjective.  Modern  grammarians  say  it  is  a  "noun- 
attribute,"  or  "an  attributive,"  and  that  it  remains  a  noun. 

Originally,  in  Latin,  the  relations  of  nouns  to  other  words  were 
almost  altogether  expressed  by  case-endings,  but  in  even  early 
centuries  of  our  era  there  was  a  growing  tendency  to  supplement 
these  case-endings  with  prepositions;  thus,  originally  "pro  bono 
puhlico"  was  correctly  written  merely  '"bono  publico,"  and  the 
use  of  the  preposition  ''pro"  was  an  example  of  what  no  doubt 
classical  grammarians  would  have  regretted  as  a  tendency  towards 
the  corruption  of  Latin,  hi  the  so-called  post-classical  times,  the 
use  of  the  prepositions  became  more  and  more  common,  and  when 
Latin  underwent  the  modifications  which  made  of  it  Italian,  Span- 
ish, French,  etc.,  the  use  of  the  prepositions  almost  entirely  super- 
seded the  use  of  case-endings.  The  same  is  true  of  other  lan- 
guages, which,  although  not  so  directly  evolved  from  Latin,  yet 
took  much  of  their  grammatical  construction  from  Latin. 

In  quite  recent  times,  however,  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency 
in  English,  towards  also  dropping  the  prepositions,  or  at  least 
of  minimizing  their  use,  w^henever  it  can  be  done  without  de- 
stroying the  sense  or  meaning.  Thus,  Carbonate  of  Sodium  has 
been  changed  to  Sodium  Carbonate  in  English,  but  the  change 
has  not  transformed  either  w^ord  into  an  adjective  but  leaves  both 
nouns,  and  one  of  them  in  the  i)0ssessive  case  with  "of"  understood. 

The  correct  translation  of  Sodium  Car])ona1e  to  Latin  is  there- 
fore Sodii  Carb<>na<s  and  not  \<iiruni  (j(irb())ii(ii))i  or  C<ir1)())i(is 
SodicHs. 

Such  change  is  simply  due  to  the  modei'n  tendency  already  re- 
ferred to,  of  using  fewer  prepositions,  or  of  considering  the  preposi- 
tions "understood"  but  not  exj)ressed,  where  the  sense  will  not  be 
destroyed  or  i-endercd  doubtful  by  sucli  omission ;  but  the  words 
still  remain  nouns,  even  when  contracted  into  one  compound  word. 

"Wind  pressure,"  for  instance,  means  "pressure  of  the  wind." 
and  not  "windy  pressure."  Cedar  wood  is  the  wood  of  the  cedar, 
and  we  can  not  expi'ess  cedar  h\'  an  adjective  in  lliis  combination; 
the  word    cedar   ma\-    he   an    adjective,    with    tlie   aiternalixc    form 
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eodai'ii.  iiicaniiiy;  '■iiiiulc  of  (•(■(l;ir  wood;"  llms,  wo  say  cedar  chest 
or  cedar  ])ost  (chest  or  i)ost  made  of  (-('(Ijir  wood)  or  we  can  say 
cedarii  chest  or  post,  etc.;  but  in  ■"cedar  wood'"  cedar  is  not  this 
adjective  because  \vc  can  not  say  cedarn  wood  (or  wood  made  of 
cechir  wood)  ;  llie  wcjrd  cedar  in  ccdai'  wood  thei'cfore  must  b(!  the 
I)os.sessive  case  of  cedar  (cedar-tree)  shortened  by  omission  of  the 
case-ending  "  's, "  and  cedar  wood,  fully  written  out,  would  be 
"wood  of  the  cedar-tree." 

So,  in  many  other  words,  where  usage  has  i)ermitted  the  omis- 
sion of  "of,"  without  making  adjectives  of  some  of  the  nouns,  or 
changing  the  meaning  or  grammatical  construction.  The  preposi- 
tion "of"  is  understood  in  thousands  of  words  sinular  to  the  fol- 
lowing in  which  one  of  the  Avords  (or  word-pa  its)  must  l)e  con- 
sidered to  be  a  nominative,  the  other  as  an  attributive  or  qualifj'ing 
possessive  case,  or  simjily  as  a  "noun  attribute  :  "  Ilouse-top.  wagon- 
wheel,  fence-post,  shijjwi'eck,  witch-hazel,  elder  flowers,  sassafras 
bark,  gentian  root,  cell  wall,  wood  alcohol,  piston-rod,  star-clusters, 
college  faculty,  corpoi-ation  lawyer,  etc.  We  always  omit  the  pre- 
position "of"  in  such  constructions  as  "Lindell  Estate  (Estate  of. 
or  belonging  to,  the  Lindell  family).  State  Capital,  State  bound- 
aries. State  officers,"  etc.,  and  in  all  such  cases  both  words  re- 
nuun  nouns  and  the  ])rei)osition  "of"  is  understood. 

Occasionally,  although  far  less  frequently,  two  nouns  are  used 
together  where  one  noun  really  represents  an  adjective,  as  in 
"star-anise,"  meaning  "star-shai)ed  anise." 

Not  only  is  "of"  thus  omitted  or  understood,  but  other  preposi- 
tions as  well.  Carpet  tack  means  a  tack  for  the  carpet;  and  the 
pi'eposition  "for"  is  "silent"  oi'  "understood"  in  worcls  like 
wine  cellar,  water  coolei",  lack  hammer,  world-language,  etc. 

"Headache"  is  ache  or  ])ain  in  the  head;  "head-woi-k"  is  work 
done  by  the  head;  "hand-work"  is  work  done  with  the  hands,  etc. 
Of  coui-se,  in  cases  of  two  nouns  standing  in  this  i-elation  to  each 
other,  in  which  no  preposition  can  be  "understood"  and  in  wiiich 
the  possessive  ease-ending  would  not  make  sense,  the  (lualifying 
noun  Tuust  be  considered  to  be  eithei-  a  conti'acted  phi-a.se  attribute. 
01-  a  "noun  attribute"  (  a  noun  qualifying  another  noun)  and  nt)t 
an  adjective. 

Our  English  and  English-Tiatin  nomenclatui'o  is  based  on  good 
Tjatin   prcH-edents.  and  as  long  as  we  use  lu'cferably  the  nouns  in 
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En<i:lish  titles  we  should  use  them  in  our  Latiu  titles.  Morphine 
sulphate  is  merely  "niorphine's  sulphate"  with  the  dropping  of 
the  case-endings  carried  a  little  further  than  was  formerly  the 
usage;  that  is  all.  Our  English-Latin  nomenclature  is  therefore 
just  as  good  and  correct  Latin  as  is  the  German-Latin  nomencla- 
ture; and  neither  is  better  or  poorer  than  the  other,  but  both  de- 
pend upon  the  genius  of  the  mother  language  of  those  who  con- 
structed them.  In  this  regard  either  method,  nouns  qualified  by 
adjectives  (in  German  and  German-Latin),  or  nouns  qualified  by 
attributive  nouns  (in  English  and  English-Latin)  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  French  style  of  using  one  method  in  Latin  and  an- 
other method  in  French. 

In  another  respect  our  English  and  English-Latin  method  is 
preferable ;  it  constructs  our  Latin  chemical  titles  on  the  same 
system  as  our  pharmacognostic  titles :  Sodii  Carhonas,  Quinince 
Sulphas,  Belladonna  Radix,  Colchici  Tuhcr,  etc. 

It  would  be  better  if  our  pharmaceutical  titles  were  more  in 
accord  with  our  pharmacognostic  and  chemical  titles,  but  it  would 
be  as  wrong  for  us  to  change  our  scientitic  nomenclature  to  the 
German-Latin  method,  as  it  would  be  for  the  Germans  to  change 
their  titles  to  the  American-Latin  method,  as  long  as  both  retain 
their  respective  German  or  English  methods,  as  the  case  may  be. 
German-Latin  nomenclature  is  correct  from  a  German  standpoint. 
and  English-Latin  nomenclature  is  equally  correct  fi-oin  an  English 
standpoint;  neither  method  is  more  correct  than  the  other,  and 
neither  is  "peculiar." 

Abbreviations. 

Although  is  is  ])est  to  write  out  all  the  words  of  a  jji^escription 
in  full,  thei-e  can  ))e  no  sei-ious  objection  to  the  almost  univei'sal 
habit  of  abbreviating  the  names  of  the  ingredieuts.  Several  objects 
are  aimed  at  and  gained  by  using  these  abbreviations.  We  avoid 
the  trouble  of  learjiing  the  Latin  case-endings;  we  save  time  and 
trouble,  and  often  make  the  prescription  even  more  readable  to 
the   dfujigisl    than    when    wrillcn   out    in   full. 

Another,  and  \)y  no  means  slight,  reason  for  abbreviating  is 
lhat  Ihe  prescii|)rK)n  wi'itlen  in  abl)reviations  beconu's  even  less 
iiilellil^ililc  td  the  puhlic  than  a  Latin  ])i'es('ri|)tion  written  out  in 
full.    ;ini|    ill    ejises    where    it    is   desii'able    to    keej)    the    i)atient    in 
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ignorance  of  the  rt'iiu-dy  lie  is  takiii<>:  [jropei-  abbreviations  may  eon- 
tribute  materially  to  this  result.  In  this  eonneetion  it  may  be  well 
to  remind  (lrugf,nsts  that  they  often  injui-e  the  [)hysieian,  the 
l)atient  and  themselves  by  entering  into  explanations  to  an  in- 
(luisitive  eustonier  in  i-egard  to  the  ingredients  of  a  prrsei-iption. 
If  any  sueh  explanations  are  to  l)e  made  they  can  be  made  by 
the  physician,  and  certainly  should  not  be  nnide  l)y  the  druggist. 
The  i)hysician  does  not  like  this  meddling  with  his  affairs  any 
moi-e  than  the  druggist  likes  the  physician  to  tell  the  patient  the 
intrinsic   value  of  the  ingredients  of  the  prescription. 

But  the  above  advantages  are  only  gained  by  using  proper 
abbi-eviations,  by  which  we  mean  sueh  as  can  not.  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, be  construed  to  mean  anything  else  than  what  they 
were   intended   for  by  the   wi'iter  of  the   prescription. 

We  may  assert,  as  an  axiom,  that  no  abbreviation  is  correct  in 
a  prescription  which  would  not  allow  us  to  recognize  the  word 
if  it  stood  alone,  even  though  the  context  may  enable  us  to  guess 
what  the  word  should  be.  Sueh  an  abbreviation  as  In/dr.  chlor.  cor. 
could  not  well  mean  anything  but  corrosive  chloride  of  mercury, 
and  yet  all  three  of  these  abbreviations  are  improper,  because 
none  of  them  could  be  recognized  if  standing  alone.  Hyf^-  eld.  or 
lijidr.  cldor.,  of  course,  are  worse  still,  because  here  the  context 
will  not  allow  us  to  guess  whether  hydrate  of  chloral  or  one  of 
the  chlorides  of  mercury  is  Avanted. 

The  rules  which  ap])ly  in  English  for  dividing  a  word  when 
part  of  it  is  at  the  end  of  one  line  and  part  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  line  ai)i)ly  in  Latin  as  well,  and  an  abbreviation  should 
usually  be  nia(h'  b>    simply  di'opping  the  terminal  sylla])lc. 

A  rule  t'oi'  abbreviating  ma\-  be  stated  as  follows: 

Ascertain  tin  sti))i  of  Hk  ic(jrd  (Did  ilun  (ihlircriatc  hi/  drop- 
pinff  (dl  Iclhr.'^  after  the  lust  consondut  1)1  tlu  stem  und  plnn 
a  period  after  this  abhrcviation. 

Thus,  the  stem  of  the  word  hisunithum  is  l)ismulli.  and  the  la.st 
consonant  is  /i;  we  therefore  place  a  period  after  this  letter  and 
have  the  abbreviation  hismutli.,  which  is,  of  course,  just  as  plain 
as  if  we  wrote  hi.'^muthi  out  in  full.  The  stem  of  the  word  potas- 
sium is  jxddssi.  the  last  consonant  of  which  is  the  second  .n\  at 
which  we  abbreviate,  and  after  which  we  place  the  period,  thus 
obtaining  potass,  as  the  abbreviation.     This  rule,  however,  requires 
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a  knowledge  of  the  deeleiisioii  of  words,  esi)eeially  those  of  the  third 
declension,  and  a  merel}'  mechanical  rule  may  be  used  to  ac- 
commodate those  who  do  not  know  and  do  not  care  to  learn  the 
method  of  ascertaining  the  stems  of  Latin  Avords.  Such  a  rule 
might  be  stated  as  follows : 

From  tlie  words  of  ihc  official  or  officinal  names  drop  the  end- 
ings so  thai  the  last  letter  retained  is  a  consoiumt  wliicli  imme- 
diately precedes  a  vowel.    Place  a  period  after  this  consonant. 

As  an  illustration  take  the  official  name  liydrargyri  iodklvm 
viride;  dropping  i  and  retaining  as  last  letter  the  r,  which  is  a 
consonant  immediately  preceding  a  vowel,  we  have  liydrargyr. 
as  the  abbreviation.  Abbreviating  further  by  dropping  r,  we  must 
also  drop  y,  so  that  g  is  the  last  letter,  as  this  is  the  next  consonant 
immediately  preceding  a  vowel,  and  our  abbreviation  is  hi/drarg., 
which  is  as  short  as  Ave  ought  to  abbreviate,  because  the  next  abbre- 
viation would  be  liydr.,  and  this  Avould  not  necessarily  mean  mer- 
cury if  it  stood  alone.  According  to  the  same  rule  iodidum  is 
abbreviated  to  iodid.,  and  vvride  to  virid.,  and  our  abbreviation 
for  the  whole  title  would  be  Jiydrarg.  iodid.  virid. 

The  above  rule  being  merely  mechanical,  is  not  quite  sufficient 
in  all  cases.  A  few  Avords  are  so  short  that  they  can  not  be 
intelligibly  abbreviated  at  all,  as  rheum,  opium,  cera,  and  some 
others.  Fortunately  most  of  these  short  Avords  are  of  either  the 
first  or  second  declensions,  and  it  is  easy  to  Avrite  their  genitives. 
A  few,  hoAvevcr,  like  pi.r,  calx,  etc.,  are  of  the  third  declension, 
and  here  we  must  learn  the  genitives  or  transgress  against  the 
rules  of  Latin  grammar  and  be  content  to  AArite  the  nominative ; 
or  Ave  change  the  final  x  to  c  and  place  a  period  after  it  Avhen  Ave 
have  the  abbreviation  of  the  genitive,  thus:  Pic.  is  an  abbreviation 
of  ])ieis;  cede,  of  ((dcis.  But  here  again  avc  stumble  over  the 
difficulty  that  in  some  words  tlu;  vowel  ])r(H"eding  final  .r  is  changed 
in  the  genitive,  as  in  cordx  and  nnne.r,  of  Avhich  Ihc  genitives 
are  corticis  and  rumicis;  etc.  There  are  still  other  Avords  to  Avhich 
this  mechanical  rule  Avill  not  a]>ply,  as  alni^,  genitive  aloi^s;  adeps. 
genitive  adipis:  etc. 

Tile  only  wa\-.  1  licrcfoi'c,  of  corrccllx-  al)l>r('\  iat  ing  in  all  cases 
is  1o  studv  I>a1in  suOicienllv  to  ])c  able  to  also  corret'lly  wi'ite  out 
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the  iiaiucs  in  full,  t'oi',  a('('()i'(lin<;  to  any  other  i)Ian,  incorrect 
abbreviations  will  occasionally  creep  in. 

By  long-established  custom  some  ineoi'rect  abbreviations  may 
be  tolerated,  as  Avhen  we  write  sulpli.,  which  always  means  sulphas, 
or  sulj)hate.  It  is  ti-uc  that  it  mij^ht  l)e  an  abbreviation  of  sulpliis, 
sulphidum,  etc.,  but  by  usaf?e  the  whole  world  over  sulpli.  means 
the  sulphate,  and  the  other  words  must  be  distinp:uished  by  writing 
out  in  full.  or.  at  least,  by  a  diffei'ent  abbreviation.  A  common 
error  is  to  abbreviate  sidpluis,  or  suJphalis,  to  sul.  This  is  always 
inelegant  and  wi-ong.  Such  abbreviations  as  Sulp.  for  sulph., 
phosp.  for  plwspli.,  ai-e  also  quite  common  ;  and  in  regard  to  them 
it  should  be  remembered  that  pli  in  these  words  represents  one 
sound — the  sound  of  /.  It  does  not. therefore,  represent  two  letters, 
but  only  one.  and  can  not  be  separated  in  this  class  of  words. 

It  is  not  possil)le  to  mention  all  the  inelegant  or  incorrect  abbre- 
viations in  common  use,  such  as  pol.  for  potassium:  lig.,  lujd., 
and  liydr.  for  liifdrargyrum;  cp.  and  co.  for  compositus,  etc.,  for 
they   are  legion. 

Some  of  these,  it  is  true,  have  the  sanction  of  long  usage  in 
their  favor  and  shcmld.  perhaps,  not  be  called  wn-ong  on  that 
account;  such  are,  for  instance:  co.  or  ep.  for  conipositus;  fl.  or 
fid.  for  fl nidus:  plv.  for  pulvis:  spl.  for  simplex:  sp.,  spf.,  or  spts. 
iorspiriius:  ir.  for  iincitini:  and  ugt.  or  ungt.  for  ungucntum,  etc. 

The  extremes  of  brevity  to  which  abbreviations  are  sometimes 
carried  may  be  seen  from  the  following,  which  are  a  very  few  of 
those  quoted  as  ]> roper  in  a  well-known  medical  work.* 

C.   C Ciicurhitida  crucnta  (cupping  glas.s). 

C.   C Cornu  cervi  (hart'.s  horn"). 

(\  C.   r Ccyrnii  cervi  usium   (burnt  hart 's  horn). 

0,  ().  () Olcitiii  oJivce  optimum  (l)ost  olive  oil). 

/'.    /,'.    .V I'm  re  nnta  (according  to  circumstances). 

Q.  (J.  U Qiiaqitu  qu-arta  hora  (every  four  hours). 

Q.   P Quantum  placet  (as  much  as  you  please). 

T.  0 Tinetura  ojm  (tincture  of  opium). 

To  use  such  ai)breviations.  especially  when  they  refer  to  such 
powerful  |>i-eparations  as  opium  tincture,  is  to  trifle  with  human 

•Thomas'   Mciliciil   Dictionary. 
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life,    and    if   an   accident    occurred    in    consequence    it    should   be 
ascribed  to  criminal  carelessness. 

A  peculiar  method  of  abbreviation  is  used  in  some  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  to  contract  the  word  to  its  most  important  con- 
sonants and  end  with  the  proper  vowel  endings,  so  that  tinctura 
(nominative)  is  changed  to  Tra,  and  tinctura,  (genitive)  to  True. 
No  period  is  placed  after  these  abbreviations,  and  unless  known 
the  names  might  appear  strange.     For  instance : 

R     Trae  mic.  vomic,  f3  i. 

Trae  cinchon.  comp.,  f  3  vii. 

M.   S. :     15  drops  three  x  daily. 

The  ai-ithmetical  multiplication  sign,  x,  meaning  "times."  is 
often  used  in  signatures,  as  above. 

The  main  rule  in  abbreviating  should  be  to  write  an  intelligible 
prescription.  Grammatical  correctness  or  elegance  are  subordi- 
nate considerations.  An  error  in  a  prescription  which  merely 
annoys  a  Latin  scholar  is  absolutely  insignificant  when  compai-ed 
with  an  error  which  may  lead  to  the  dispensing  of  the  wrong 
medicine. 

The  first  requisite  in  writing  prescriptions  should  be  to  know  the 
correct  Latin  official  or  officinal  titles  and  to  use  only  them.  If 
we  could  be  sure  that  this  was  always  done  it  would  sometimes 
help  us  when  in  dou])t  about  the  ]-eading.  For  instance :  Ilydr. 
chlor.  could  not  then  stand  for  chloral,  because  the  official  name 
is  merely  cMoral.  But  when  both  words  arc  used  in  Latin  it 
would  be  cliloral  hydras  (Br.)  or  cMoral  liydratum  (G.),  and  the 
abbreviation  would  be  cJdor.  liydr.,  instead  of  liydr.  chlor.,  the 
latter  meaning  mercuric  or  mercurous  chloride.  Of  course,  all 
these  al)breviations  would  be  wrong,  but  the  jioint  is  that  the  se- 
quence of  such  wi'ong  abbreviations  may  occasionally  enable  us  to 
decipher  them  in  doubtful  cases. 

Latin  Phrases. 

Formo'ly  the  sul)scriptions  oi"  prescriptions  were  written  out 
in  Latin  at  gi'cat  length,  as  in  the  following  examjile  copied  from 
the  United  States  I )is|)cnsatoi-y,  where  it  is  to  be  fonnd  inuier  the 
title  "Hxaiii|)les   of   ('oniinon    lOxtemporaiieons   l*rescrii>t  ions  : " 
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li      Olci    ricini,  i'%  iss. 

Tiiictiiiii'   opii,  Tr|_  XXX. 

Pulvcris  iieaciae, 

Sacchari,  aa  3  ii. 

Aquaj   menthae   viridis,  fS  iv. 

Acaciain  ct  sacchaium  cum  paululo  aquae  mentha;  terc;  dein  oleum  adjicc, 
ct  itcrum  terc;  deniquc  aquam  reliquam  paulatim  iufunde,  et  omnia  miscc. 
S.:     A  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every  hour  till  it  operates. 

The  introduction  of  the  use  of  such  complicated  subscriptions  pos- 
sibly dates  back  to  a  time  when  physicians  dispensed  their  own 
medicines,  or,  rather,  had  them  dispensed  by  the  young  men  who 
"read"  medicine  in  their  offices,  and  who  were  by  no  means  com- 
petent pharmacists.  Now,  as  a  rule,  druggists  know  better  than 
physicians  how  to  dispeiisc  a  prescription,  and  such  detailed  direc- 
tions in  a  subscription  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  superfluous.  They 
are,  therefore,  obsolete,  except  in  England,  where  old  habits  seem 
to  bo  adhered  to  with  great  pertinacity.  The  signatures  are  also 
written  in  Latin  by  some  English  authors,  although  by  none  others 
in  the  world,  and  to  enable  our  readers  to  understand  the  most 
common  of  the  phrases  that  they  may  meet  with  in  English  woi'ks. 
or  in  some  English  works  "adapted  to  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia," we  publish  first  a  few  examples  of  the  signatures  them- 
selves, and  then  a  list  of  the  more  common  phrases. 

In  this  eountry  it  is  the  rule  and  custom  to  write  very  simple 
subscriptions  and  English  signatures,  and,  therefore,  the  following 
lists  are  of  coniparalivcly  little  use  here. 

Eramples  of  Latin  ISiy natures  (Ohsotetc  i)i  the  United  Statls). 

Fiat    mistura,    cnjus    dctur    coeMearc       Let   a  mixture   be   made,   of   which   a 
magnum  omni  hihorio.  tablespoonful    may   be   ;;iven    every 

two  hours. 
FUit    mistnrit.      JIujiis   .siiimiliir    c^^ch-       Let  a  mixture  be  made.     Of  lliis  a  des- 
leave  i)u (Hum- onini  Irihoii'ft.  sertspoonful    may    be    takm    every 

three  hours. 
Ilanim   pihilanivi    una   sinmihir   omni       Of  these  pills  let  one  be  taken  every 

7\octr.  nifjht. 

nuju.i  s}(matur  pociilum  omni  triliori-o.       Of   this   let    a   cupful    l)e    taken   every 

three   hours. 
Capuit  coehUare  minimum  o-mui  honi.       Let  him  (the  patient")  take  a  tcaspoon- 

ful  everv  hour. 
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Latin  Words.  Pmrasios  and  Abbreviations. 

The  followiii":  list  has  been  compiled  from  numerous  pharmaeeuti- 
eal  books  and  journals,  and  is  believed  to  be  a  fairly  complete  col- 
lection of  the  phrases  and  abbreviations  that  have  been  used  in  pre- 
scriptions. Some  of  the  Latin  is  very  poor,  as  are  also  some  of  the 
translations,  but  both  are  given  as  (juoted  in  the  older  books.  A 
few  non-Latin  abbreviations  are  also  included.  This  list  does  not 
include  abbreviations  of  dru*?  titles: 


LATIN  ENGLISH  ABBKEVIATION.S 

A,  ab,  abs from    , 

A   t ergo    Vjohiii  d    

Abdomen    abdomen,    the    belly 

Absente   febre    in  the  absence  of  fever alis.    felir. 

Aby.ssus    a    funnel 

Acer,   acris,  acre sharj),    acrid,    pungent ac. 

Acetas    an    acetate    acet. 

Aceticus,  a,  um acetic    acet, 

Acceptus,  a,  um agreeable,    accepted 

account ace,    acet. 

Accurate    accurately    

Accurate   pensi    accurately  weighed 

Aciditas     sharpness,  acidity   

Acidum .an  acid acid. 

Acidus,    a,    um acid,  sour acid. 

Acme    the   height    of   a    fever 

Ad     to,  up  to 

Ad   debitam   sjiissitndinem.  .  .  .  to   a    proper   consistence 

Ad    debitam    tenacitatem to   a    proper   consistence 

Ad  defectionem  animi to   fainting    ad.   t\{'i'.   animi 

Ad  deliquium to    fainting    

Ad  duas   vices at  twice  raking ad    2    vie. 

Ad   duas   vices   sumcndus to  be  taken  at  twice. ad  2  vie.  sum. 

Ad  ebullitionem    to   boiling    ad    ebull. 

Ad  gratam  aciditatem to  an    agreeable   sourness ad    grat.    acid. 

Ad   libitum    just    as  you  please ad    lib. 

Ad   pondus   omnium    to  the  weight  of  the  whole... 

Ad  secundum  vicem at  the  second  taking ad   2  vie. 

Ad   tertiam   vicem    (etc.) at  the  third  taking ad   3    vie. 

Ad  usum  externum t'o7'    external   use ad  us.   ext. 

Ad    vesperam    towards  evening    ad   ve.sp. 

Addatur     let   it  be  added ad.    or    add. 

Addantur     let   them   l)e   added ad.    or    add. 

Adde add    ad.    or    add. 

Addendo     by    adding     a<i.    or    add. 

Addendus,  a,  um to   be   added ad.    or    add. 

Admoveatur    let    it   be   a])plied adniov. 

.\dinoveantur    h't    Iheni   be   ajiplied admov. 

;\(liriove    ''I'l''.^'     admov. 

.\  ihniixcaiit  u  r  hirmlines  ii   fein- 

pori    iitri(pie    ■i|'l''y      '  ^^  "      leet-lies      |o      each 

temple     
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AdtiilM-ndiis,   a,   uiii (n    tie    adiiiiiiistcrcd 

Adstaiitc    f'obre    wlicn    there   is   fe\<T, 

fever    lieiiij;    present adst.    lelir. 

Adversuiii     a<jaiiist    adv. 

Aeo;or   (m.)    a    paf iont    diiale) 

Aej,M-a    ffem.)    a  jiatieTit    (female)    

Aeqiialis,   e equal     aeq. 

Aetatis  anno in  the  yi'ar  of  a'^o.  aged act. 

Ajifiredicntc  febre when   th(>  fever  is  eoniinir.  . .  .a<j<^red.    felir. 

A<rfrres.su.s    an  attack . 

AiX'Tressiis  fehris   r>Ti    attaek    of    fever 

Afjitata    lafjoiui    the  bottle  bein<x  shaken 

Airitato    vase    the  container  beint;^  sliaken  .  .  . 

Albus,    a,   nni white     -ilb. 

Alcalinus.  a,   uni alkaline    alk.    or    ale. 

Aliquot     some    

Ali(|uotes    sometimes    

A  Iter,    tera,    terum the  other 

Alfernis   dicbus    (>\ery  alternate  day 

AUernis  horis every    other   hour 

Alternis    noctibii.s     in    alternate    iiiglits 

.Alternus,    a,    um alternate    

Ahita    l(>ather    

Alvo  adstricta    the  ])owel  lieiuLj  constipated.. 

Ahns    the  belly,  bowels 

.\n1al2a1na   amalfjam    a.   a.   a. 

A  m pins,  a,  nm large,  ami'le    

Ana    ■ of  each   :iii- 

and  the  rest ^  t  ^ 

\niii    <Mirrentis     of   the  present    year ■'••     <'.. 

A  lino in    the  year A. 

Anno    Cliristi     in    the   year   of   Christ A.     C. 

.\inio    Christi     nati in     the    year    of    the    birth    of 

Christ    a.    C.    n. 

A  linn   Domini    in    the  year  of   the    Lord A.  D. 

Anno    niundi     in    the  year  of  the  world a.    in. 

.\nonynnis,  a,   uni anonymous,    without     name... anon. 

.\nte    before     

Ante  Christum    ])efore   (Mirist    A.    C..    ]?.    C. 

.\nte  cibos liefore   food,  before  eat  ing.  .  .  .a.   c. 

Ante   meridiem,   ante 

ineridianus     forenoon     a.    ni. 

.\  p]>aratus     apparatus     

.Vjieriens     opening,    gentle    imrging 

.\])|>lice   empI.Mst  nun    

regioni  umbilici    ajiplv    the    plaster    to    the    um- 
bilical  region    

.Vjiplicetur     let    it    be    a)>plied 

A(iua water    •"••l- 

Aqua  aerea    aerated    water,    mineral    water 

Aqua    astricta    frozen  water,  ice siq-    astr. 

.\qua  communis   eommon     water     aq-    »"oinin. 

Aqua    destillata    distilled   >vater   aq.    destil. 

.\(pia    fervens,    aqua    fervida.  .hut  water Jifj-    f^''"\. 

Atjua    tlu.iatilis     ri\er  water,  hydrant    water... aq.    thiv. 
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Aqua    fontalis,    aqua    fontana, 

aqua  f ontis spring   water    aq   font. 

Aqua  marina ocean  water    aq.  mar. 

Aqua  nivalis  snow  water,  melted  snow aq.  niv. 

Aqua  pluvialis, 

aqua    pluviatilis    rain   \vater    aq.  pluv. 

Aqua  pura    pure  water    aq.    ]iur. 

Aquae  bullientis    of  boiling  water   aq.   bull. 

Armatus,  a,  nm armed,  provided   with 

Aures    the  ears   

Auri   dextro    to  the  right  ear 

Auri   sinistro    to  the  left  ear 

Auribus    to  the  ears 

Auris    the  ear 

Ant   or     

Balneum   arena^    sand  bath B.  A. 

Balneum  calidum hot   bat*    bal.   eal. 

Balneum    frigidum    oold  bath   bal.    frig. 

Balneum   mariae    water  bath   (Thomas  Diet.)  .  .  .B.   M. 

Balneum      maria'.      balneum 

marinum,    balneuin    maris   sea    bath,    ocean    bath,    salt 

water  bath    B.   ^L 

Balneum   temperatum,   balneum 

tepidum    tejiid    batli     

Balneum    sudatorium    hot    air   bath    

Balneum  vaporis   vapor  bath    b.    v. 

Balneum   vaporisum   vapor  bath    B.    V. 

Balsamum    balsam bals. 

Barbadensis.  e Barbadoes     B.  B.  <ir  B.  B.  S, 

barrel    liar. 

Bene    well     

Bene  misceatur    let  it  be  well  mixed. 

Bibat    lot  hiui  drink bib. 

Biduum     two  days    .  . 

Bihorium    during  two  hours,  lasting  two 

hours  

Bis    twice     

Bis  in  die,  bis  in  dies twice  a   day .  ,  .bis.    in    d. 

Bis    terve    twice   or    thrice 

Bolus    l)olus     bol. 

Bulliat;   bulliant;   ])iil]ieiis.  .  .  .let   if   boil:  let  tliein  boil: 

boiling    bull. 

busliel     bu. 

Butyruni     butter     but. 

C'aeruleus.  a,  um .blue     .    caerul. 

r'alefactus,  a,  um warmed    cal. 

Calomelas    calomel Cal. 

Cape,    capiat    take;  let  him  take cap. 

Oapiant  cochlearia  tn>s  magna. let    three    tablespoon fuls   })c 

takiMi     c:i]U.  cochl. 

iii  magii. 

Caput    chapter     C. ;     Cap.;     ch.; 

chapt. 

r'arboniciis.  a,  nm carbonate c.   c;irb. 

Cataplasma    pcniltice    c.itf . 

Catharticus,  a,  um purging    c;ith. 
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(dilute    caiitiuuwly    

(^autio  est,   iic cjiiition  must  be  takon,  lest. . . 

Celsius  or  centigrade Celsius  scale   of   thermometer. C. 

Centimeter  or   eentimetrum.  .  .centimeter c.    m. 

Centimetrum  cubicum cubic  centimeter   C.  c. 

Centum one  hundred    C. 

Ceratum     ointment    ccr.,    or    cerat. 

Cerevisia     beer     

Cerevisia  Londinensis    Porter     

Cerevisiae   fermentum    beer-yeast 

Cetera     other    things     eet. 

Charta    paper    ch.    or    chart. 

Charta   caerulea    l)lue    papi-r    

Charta  cerata   waxed  ]>aper ch.    c. 

Chartula     small    paper    chart. 

('ibus food    cib. 

(^irca;   circiter    about 

Citissime     very    quickly,    as    quickly    as 

possible    

(.'ito (juickly     

Clausus,  a,  um closed,  covered 

Cochleare     spoon (ful)     coch.    or    co. 

Cochlear   amplum    tablespoonfful)     i-och.   amp. 

Cochlear   cumulatum    a   heaped   spoon(ful) coch.  ciiin. 

Cochlearia  duo  majora two  tablespoon (fuls) 

Cochlear  infantulorum   child's    spoon(ful)    eo.   infant. 

Cochlear  magnum   tablespoon  (ful)    coch.    mag. 

Cochlear  luedium dessertspoon  (ful) coch.    med. 

Cochlear  minimum (easpoon(ful)    coch.    min. 

Cochlear  modicum   dessertspoon  (ful)     

Cochlear   parvum:    Cochleare 

parvuhim    teaspoon  (ful)    coch.    parv. 

Cochlearis  mcTisura a  spoonful coch.    mens. 

Cochleatim     by    spoonfuls    cochleat. 

Coctio     a   boiliiig    coct. 

Cola     strain    <'f>l. 

Cola  trans  chartam filter  tliinugli    pajxT   

Colato  liquor!   to  the  straintvt   luiiiid 

Colatura strained    liquor    eol. 

Colaturae   to,   or   of,   (he   stiaim^l   liquid. 

Colatus.  a.  um strained    (-(dat. 

Coletur     let  it  be  strained (-(det. 

Colentur     let  them  be  strained cidcnt. 

(-(dlect  on  delivery C.   O.   D. 

Collum    a    neck    

•  'ollutoriui'i    a    moutli\>asli    c.ollul. 

( 'ollvrium     an  eyewash   <-oll..    or    ccdly r. 

•  'oloretur    let   it  be  colored 

company     <'o. 

Compositus,    a,    um compound.     comiKUinded c.,co.,cp..conqi. 

(^incisus,  a,  uiu cut     '"•   ''• 

Confectio   confection     .conf.  or  confect. 

Confer    compare    c.    f. 

Congius    gallon    C.   or   cong. 

("oiiserva    a   conserve;    keep  thou, 

preserve    thou cons. 
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Continua    ("ontiinit"   

C()iitiiiu:i;itiir    rciiiodia    let    tho    nu'dicincs   be    con- 

tiiUR'd    cont.    rem. 

ContiTiue    without,  iiiterniptiun 

Contiiuu)     iminodiatoly    

Contundo     to   l)niiso 

Contusio     ti  bniiso 

Coutusus,    a,    uiii })iuised,  crushed cout. 

Coquantui     l<'t   them   be  boiled I'oq. 

Coque    boil    i-oq. 

Coque   ad   eolatinani    um-iaruni 


qumcjue 


,  Ijoil     down     to     .")     ounces     of 


strained  liquid  (any  other 

quantity  nuiy  be  stated).. 
Coque  ad  medietatis   consmnp- 

tioneui    l>oil  until  half  is  evaporated,  .coq.    ad    med. 

cou.snni]). 
Coque  in   sutliciente  (|uantitat;' 

aqviao    boil    in    enouf';h    water coq.   in   s.   a. 

Coque    paruin    boil    a    little 

Coque  secundum   artem boil   according    ti    tlie    art co(|.    s.    ait. 

Coquo    to   boil 

Cor    the  heart 

Cornii  cervi hartshorn    (the    horn    of    a 

hart)    c.   c. 

Cornu  cervi  ustum burnt  hartshorn c.  c  u. 

Cortex    bark    coit. 

Coxa,  or  coxendix the  hip.  . .  .  ; 

Gras    tomorrow   

Cras  mane   tomorrow    morning c.   m. 

Cras  mane  sumendus to  be  tak'n  tomorrow 

morninu    c.    m.    s. 

Cras   nocte    tomorrow   ni^lit c.   n. 

Cras    ve.s;iere tomorrow  evenino 

Crastinus     of  tomorrow crast. 

Creditor     creditor    <'r. 

Oibrum    a  sieve 

Cucurbitula     cruenta cui)pin<i-  i,lass    c.    c. 

(Jujus    of   which    cuj. 

Cujus    cajiiat of  which  the  patient  is  to  take 

Cujus    sumat of  which  tlu'  patient  is  to  take 

Cujusliliet     of  :iny,   oi'  which   you   ])l('ase.  .cujusl. 

Cum    w  itli     c. 

Cum    guttis    (|uibusdani with   ii    few   droi)s 

Caith    attend  to,  care   for cvr. 

Currentis    anni of  the   ])resent   year c.    a. 

Cyatho    th''ae in    a    cup   of   tea 

Cyatlius    a    cuj),    wineglass cyal.    i>v    cyalh. 

Cyatlius    a  cu])pin<;'  jilass,  a   puncli  huib'. 

a    wine-ylass    

Cvatlius  \  iiiarius a    wine   cup.   a    \\inej;lass i'.    \inar. 

])a    gi\  t'     d. 

Dat    h(>  <ii ves d. 

Dp     ()f,  or  f rum 

l)e     concern  in;^' d. 
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1)«'    (lie    ifi   t  he  rlay  time 

Ih'   (lie    in    diciii rroin   (i;iy   to  day dc    d.    in    d. 

Dc    ca    If (•oiiccrniiijr  tliis  tliiiij; d.  c.    r. 

Di'imratus,    a,    uin {i'K,   yildt'd    

Deaurt'iit  iir    pilulac let   thi'  pills  bo  gilded (Joaiir.    pil. 

Dccaurctur    pilula    let  the  pill  he  f^ildcd dcaiir.    pil. 

Dt'bilitas    debility,    weakness    

Debita    sjussitudo a  proper  eoiisisteiice deb.    sjiiss. 

Debitae    spissitudiiiis of  a  due  consistence 

Debitor     de])tor     dr. 

Debitiis,    a,    uin projxT,  due    

Decanta     decant,  pour  oH" dec. 

Decern ten x. 

Deciinus,  a,   nni the  tenth    d.,    dec. 

Decoct uni     ;i  decoctivon    decoct. 

Decnbitn     on   fi'oinij;   lo   bed,   on    lyin^ 

down     deciib. 

Decubitus     lyinif    down     

Dedit     he  j^a ve    d. 

Deglutiatur   let    it   be   swalloweil dej,rhit. 

Deglutio to  swallow  down    

degree    deg.  or  '' 

Dein    thereupon,   then    

De.iectiones  alvinae    alvine   dejections,   stools dej.    alv. 

Dejitio    to   deposit    

Dentiir  tales   dos(>s let.... such    doses    be    Biv(>n..d.    t.    d. 

(mention  number  of  doses) 

l)e[>uratus,    a,    urn purified dep. 

Designatus,  a,  um described,        designated,        ex- 
pected      des. 

Destilla    distil   dest. 

Destillatu.s.  a,  ui.i distilled      dest. 

Detur,  or  dentur let    it    be    given,    let    them    be 

given     det. 

Detur   ad    let   it   be  given   to — D.    1). 

Detur  in  duplo lee  twice  as  mm-li  lie  >;iven.  .  . 

Deus    God     D. 

Dexter,  dextra   the  right    (right   side) 

Dictus,    a.    um said,   spoken    of 

Die    in    a    day 

Diebua    in    days    

Die])us    allernis    e\-ery     other      d:iy,      on      alter- 
nate  days    dieb.    alt. 

Diebu.s    tertins    e\-er\-    third    day    dieb.     tert. 

Dies     day    d. 

Digeratur     let    it    be   digested,   or   macer- 
ated      dii'. 

Dilnculo     at  day  break   dilnc. 

Dilue dibit.'    dil. 

Dilutus.    a,    um diluted    <iil. 

Dimidius.    a,    um onelialf    dim. 

Dimidiuni     th"  half    

Directioiiv'    piopria with     iirn|ier     direction d.   p..  dir.   prop. 

or    direc.    prop. 

Din    for   a    long    time 

Diuturna  coct ion:' by  long  continued  cooking.  ..  . 
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Diuturna    tiitnratione l)y  loii"   coutinued  trituration 

in  a  mortar 

Diuturnus,  a,  uni long,  continued    

Divide    divide  div. 

Dividatur   in  ijartes   aequales.let   it   be    divided  into   equal 

parts    div.    in    p.    aeq. 

Divide  in  partes  aequales.  ..  .divide   into   equal   parts div.    in    p.    aeq. 

Dividendus,   a,   um to  be  divided 

Doctor    doctor Dr. 

Dolens    paining     

Dolor    pain     

Dolores pains 

Doloris   of  the  pain   

Donuis    house,   home d. 

Donee .until    

Donee  alvus  ad  sedes  ii  vel  iii 

responderet   until  the  bowels   shall  have 

been  moved  two  or  three 

times 

Donee   alvus   bis   dejiciatur.  ..  until   the   bowels   have  been 

twice  evacuated 

Donee  alvus  soluta   fuerit.  ..  .until  the  bowels  are  opened.. 

Donee  doloris  mitigatio  sit...  until   the  pain  is   easier 

Donee  dolor  nephriticus 

exulaverit    until    the    nephritic    pain    is 

removed 

Donee  globuli  evanuerint ....  until  the  globules  (of  mer- 
cury) shall  have  disap- 
peared     

Donee  liquescat   until  it  melts   

Donum    a    gilt    d. 

Dosis a  dose D. 

Drachma    dram     3,  dr.  or  draoh. 

D^mi    while,    or    whilst 

Dum  f ebris  absit while  fever  is  absent 

Dum  f ebris  adsit while  fever  is  present 

Durante    doloro while   the   pain  lasts 

Durante   f ebre during    the    fever 

E  or  ex out  of  

Eadem    (fem.)    the  same    

Eburneus,  a.  um made  of  ivory    eburn. 

Edulcoratus,    a,    um edulcorated   ed. 

Effunde    pour   out    

EfFerveacencia    effervescence 

Effervescet    effervesces 

Ejusdem     of  the   same    ejusd. 

Electuarium    an  electuary   elect. 

Emesis    vomiting    

Emplastrum     plaster    einp.    or    enipl. 

Kmulsio,  or  eniulsum    emulsion     eiiiuls. 

Kneina    an   enema,  a  clyster en. 

Enemata clysters 

Eodem    in   the   .same    

Erit .shall  be 

[•]\ and    «S:. 

Kt cetera :ii'd  ntlici-  tilings,  and  su  fori li. etc..    &o. 
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K\;iiu\sc()    I<p    ilisapjiciir     

Evanuorit    shiill     liiivc     ilis;i|)|)car<Ml 

Ex   out    of    

ExHinpli   <iiati:i    for   exuinplc    o.  jr. 

Kxa iiiphini    « xam])lo    ox. 

Ex   f)ari    in  the  saiiic  maiiiu'r 

Kx  parte    partly   

Kx  tempore   at    once    

Kxhibe    give 

K\liil)eatiir    let   it  be   j;iveii exhib. 

Kxliil)endus.   a.  uin to    bo    given     

Extende    spread     ext. 

Extende  supra   spread   ujion    

Extende  super  alutani  mollens. spread    upon    soft    leather.  .  .  .ex.   sup. 

alut.    MioU. 

Extendo   to  spread 

Extensus,  a,  uni spread     

Externus,   a,   uiu external   ext. 

Extractum extract   ext.  or  extr. 

Extremo extremely     ext. 

Fac,    (imperative   of   facio) .  .  .make f. 

Fac   in  pilulas make  into  ....  pills 

Fahreiilieit     F. 

Farina    tlour    

Farina  seminis  liiii linseed  meal   

fartliing     q. 

Fa.sciculus    a   small    bundle ia.sc. 

Febredurante    during    fever 

Febris fever     

Fecit .  .he    made    it fee. 

Femoribus    to   tlie   thighs 

Femoribu.s  iuternis   to   the    inner   parts   of   the 

thighs feni.    intern. 

Femur a   thigh    

Ferveiis    boiling    ferv. 

Fervidus,  a,  um hot 

Ferventis of   boiling   

Fiant    let  them  be  made f .  or  ft. 

T'iant  chart ulae   let    ....   powders  be  made, 

7nake    ....    powders ft.    ehart. 

Fiant  pilulae    let ...  .  pills  be   made f .   pil. 

Fiant  pulveres    let.  .  .  .powders  ])e  Tuade ft.   pulv. 

Fiant  suppositoria let.  .  .  .sujipositories    be    nuide.ft.    suppos. 

Fiant  trochisei let.  .  .  .troches    be    made ft.   troch. 

Fiat let  it  be  made f.    or    ft. 

Fiat  cataplasma let   a   poultice    be    made ft.   cat. 

Fiat  ceratum    let  an  ointment  be  made ft.    cerat. 

Fiat  electuarium    let   an   electuary   be   made.... ft.    elect. 

Fiat  collyrium   let   an   eyewash  be   made ft.  collyr. 

Fiat  emplastrum  4x(i make  a    plaster  4x()   inches   in 

size    ft.  enipl.  4\G. 

Fiat  emplastrum   eplsjiast  icum.inake  a  blister  plaster ft.   emp. 

epispast. 

Fiat   emplastrum   vesicatniimu.niaKe    a    Mister    plaster ft.    empl.    vesic. 

P'iat  emulsio,  or  liat  emulsum .  make    an    emuTslou ft.  emuls. 

Fiat    enema let  a  civster  be  made ft.    en. 
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Fiat  gargarisiua    niako  a   gargle ft.   garg. 

Fiat    haustus    maKc  a  drauglit ft.    liauat. 

Fiat   inf usiiiu    niaki'   an  inf asioii ft.    inf us. 

J^'iat  injectio   mako   an   injection    (for 

urethra)     ft.   inject. 

Fiat   lege   artis    let    it    be    made    hv    the    rules 

of  the  art f.   1.    a. 

Fiat  lininientuni    make    a    liniment ft.    linim. 

Fiat   massa    let  a  mass  l)e  made ft.    mass. 

Fiat    massa    et    divide    in 

])ilulas    make   a  mass   and    di\i(le    into 

.  .  .  .pills ft.    mas.    div. 

in    pil. 
Fiat    massa    dividenda    in 

pilulas Tuake    a    mass    to    be    divided 

into.  .  .  .  jiills    f.    mas.    div. 

in    pil. 
Fiat  massa  in   trochiscos 

....  dividenda make    a    mass    to    be    di\  ided 

into.  .  .  .trocdu's;  make.  . .  . 

troches    ft.   mas.   in 

troch.    div. 

Fiat    mistura    let    a  mixture   be   made, 

make  a  mixture ft.    mist. 

Fiat  perpetuum    let    it    be    kept    open     (refer- 

i         ring  to  a  blister) 

Fiat  pnlvis   . let    a    powder    be    made, 

make  a  powder ft.   pulv. 

Fiat    ]iulvis   et    di\ide    in 

chartulas    make.  .  .  .powders    ft.    plv.    et    div. 

in  chart. 
Fiat    pnlvis    in     chartulas 

dividenda    make.  .  .  .powders    ft.   pulv.    in 

(diar.  div. 

Fiat   secundum   artem let   it   made   according-   to    the 

rules  of  the  art f .    s.    a. 

Fiat  secundum   artis  regnlas..let    it    made    according    to    the 

rules  of  the  art f.  s.  a.  r. 

Fiat   solutio    let    a    solution    ])e    made, 

make  :i  s'dution ft.    solut. 

Fiat    suppositorium       let    a   suppository   be    made... ft.    suppos. 

Fiat  unguentum make  an    ointment ft.  ung. 

Fiat    venaesectio let  a  venesection  be  made; 

bleed     

{•'iat    venaesectio    iii    \ena 

sjiphena     bleed    the    patient    in    the 

ankle  vein    

Fictile .  .earthen    vessel 

Fictilis,    e    (>arthen     

Filius    son     fi. 

Filtra    filter   thou    

Fillrum     a    lilt<T 

Kiiiis t  lie  end.   the   conclusiiui 

Fistula    arinata     fountain   syrin^'e    fist,     aruiat. 

FluidrMcluna    iluidrani    tl.    dr.,    f3. 

I''lnidiin<-ia  tlnidomu-e     tl.    oz.,    fS- 
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I'liiidiis,  a,   mil ,  .lliiid     fl. 

Folium    li'iit'    .fo.,   fol. 

Foiitaiia    a  fountain   

Fontaniis,   a,   uni , appertaining  to   a   fountain.  .  .font. 

'. foot ft. 

Formula   a   formula,  prescription 

Fotus    a  fomentation 

Fnistillatiiii     in  small  picecs trust. 

free    on    board f.    o.    li. 

I'lii'iit    shall  have  l)('on    

gallon    ;;al. 

( iarnaiisma,   at  is    a    oargl(>     ;^i>rg. 

(lelatiiia    j<^Hy    

(iclatiuji   rihesiorum    currant    .i<dly    

Gelatina  quavis in    any    kind    of    jelly gel.  quav. 

(ilobulus     a    littie   ball .  .' 

Gradatim   bv   degrees,  graduallv 

(iranima,  atis    a  gram   '■■?  ^^ni. 

(Jrammata    grams ''.,  Gm. 

f<ran:i grains   Ki"- 

(iranuni    a  grain gr. 

Gratus,  a.  um agreeable,     jilcasant 

(iul     (a    I'ersian     name     mean- 
ing   '  'rose' ') 

(iul    attar    attar   of  rose    

(iummi    gnm S^""- 

(lummi  gutti  Gambiae gamboge .  .  .  .g.  g.  g. 

Gutta,  giittae   drop,  drops   fftt.,  gutt. 

(iuttatim    dro])  by  droji gnttat. 

(Juttis   ((uibusdam    v.itli    a    few     drops gntt.  qnibusd. 

Ha])et   he   has    h. 

Hae   noete    this   night    

llactenus    hitherto,    heretofore    

Haium     of  these   

Harum    ])ilular-um    sumantur 

tres        let    three    of    these   pills   be 

taken;     of     these     pills 

let  liim  take  three har.    iiil. 

sum.    iij. 

Haustus    a    draught,    a    drink haust. 

Haustus   jinrgans    mister our   purging   draught    (made 

after  a  private  formula) .  .h.    ji.   n. 

Hebdomada a  week liebd. 

Herba     a  herb,  a  plant lib.,   herb. 

Heri yesterday     

llesterna    iidcte    last  night 

Hesternus,  a,  um of  yesterday liestern. 

Hie,    haec,    hoc this     h. 

Hie     sepultus    est here    he    lies    buried h.  s.   e. 

Hiriulo     leech    hirud. 

His    to    the.se     

His  adde    add  to  these 

Hoe    loco    in    this    ]>!ace li.    1. 

Hora    hour     h.,  hr. 

Hora  amplius   over  an    hour 

Hora  antemeridiana    in    the    forenoon 
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Uoiu    decubitus at    bevUinie h.   d..   h.   docub. 

Hora  mala   evil    hour     h.  m. 

Hora  pomeridiana in  the  afternoon 

Hora   sex   vespertina   at   six  o'clock  in  the  evening. h.   vi  vesp. 

Hora   somni    at  bed   time h.   s.,  hor.   som. 

Hora  somni  sumendus to  be  taken  at  bed  time h.  s.  s. 

Hora  undecima  matutina at  eleven  o'clock   in   the 

morning   

Hora  vespertina in  the  evening 

Hora   quadrante    quarter   of   an   hour horae  ^/4. 

Horae    unius   spatio at  the  end  of  an  hour hor.    uii.    spat. 

Horis    alternis .every   other   hour 

Horis  intermediis    in   the  intermediate   hours.  . .  . 

Hujusmodi     of  this  sort,  like   this,   like 

these  

hundred  weight    cwt. 

Ibidem    in   the   same   place ib.,  ibid. 

Id  est that    is     i.e. 

Idem,  eadem,  idem the    same    id. 

Idem   quod    the  same   as i.   q. 

Idoneus,    a,    um proper,    fitted   for 

Imponantur     let  them  be  put  on 

Imponatur   let  it  be  placed  u])oii 

Imprimis    first,  in  the  first  place 

In    in,    on,    into 

In   die in  a   day    

In  dies   daily,   from    day   to   day ind. 

In   fronte,    a   f route in    front,    before i.   f. 

In    horas hourly     

In  languoriljus    in  the  fainting  spells 

In  lecto   in   bed    

In  pulmento in  gruel   in    pulm. 

In    quovis    grato    \  ehiculo.  . .  .  in   any   grateful   vehicle 

In   quovis  liquido in  any  liquid 

In  sero  lactis  vinosa in    wine    whey 

In  singulo   in  each 

In  toto  completely 

In    usum    crastinuiu for   tomorrow  's    use 

In    vicem    alternately,    by    turns 

inch     in.,  " 

Incide cut  (thou)   inc. 

Incisus,    a,   nm cut     inc. 

Indicaverit    it  shows,  indicates 

Indies   from    day    to    day iud. 

Infra     . below     inf. 

Infundatur let  it  be  poured  in 

Infundt*    ]>«uv    in    inf. 

Infusio    or    iiiliisnin an    infusion     inf.,    infus. 

Injectio    an    injection     inject. 

Injiciatur     let  a  clyster  be  given 

Injiciatur  enema   let  a  clyster  be  giviMi inj.    eneni. 

Inquietude)     restlessness   

Instanti    mense    present   montii    inst. 

Instar     like,    as    big   as 

Inter     between,  among 

Inter  sc:i|.nlas between     llie    sluMilders 
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Intordum     somotiincs.     occasionally iil. 

IntcriiKMJiiis.  a,  iiiii iiitornicdiatc   

Intormis,    a,    uiii iiit(Miial,  inner    

Intra     nn   the  inside,  within ia. 

Jam     at  this  time,  7U)\v ia. 

.Tugulum   the  throat    

.Tnlaitium,   jiihijuini,   jiile])us.  .  .a  julep Jul. 

Jus,  juris soup,  broth 

Jusculum   soup,  broth   

Jusculum   o\  ilhim    mutton  broth 

Juxta    near  to 

Kali     potash    kal. 

Kali  pracparatum   prepared    kali     (carbonate    or 

bicarbonate    of    potash) ..  kal.   ppt. 

Kilometrum,    kilometer kilometer   kilo. 

Lac,  lactis milk    

Lacte    in  milk 

Lana   flannel,  ^^ ool    

Lana   nova    new  flannel   

T.,anguor     faintness    

Lateri  dolenti to    the    side    afTected laf.    dol. 

T.atus,    teris    the    side    

T.,atus    dolcns    the  painful  side 

Latus,  a,  um broad    

T^ectus a  bed    

Lejj;e,    lege    artis,    legibus.  ...  according   to   the    rule    of    the 

art  1-   n- 

T.iber    book    1-,   'i'l- 

T.ibet     it  pleases   (impersonal  verb) .  . 

Libra    a   pound lb.,    lb.,    lib. 

LininuMitum     a  liniment   . lii'- 

Linteum linen,  lint,  charpie 

Liquesco    to    melt    

Liquidus,    a.    nni liquid     ....  liq. 

Liquor    a   solution    li<l. 

Loco    instead,  in  place  of 

Loco  citato   in    the    place    quoted 1.  c. 

T.,ocus    sigilli     place   of   the   seal L.  S. 

Lotio n   lotion    lot. 

Lotus,  a.  um washed   lot. 

T.,uniborum   of  the  loins    

Lumbus    the    loin,    hip 

Macera     macerate   (thou)    niac. 

Magis   minusve more    or    less 

Magnus,   a,    um large     mag. 

Major,  us,  (com p.) larger   

Male   positus    badly   placed    '.  .m.   p. 

\I  alleolus     ankle    

Malleolus  internus    inner  ankle   

Mane     in  the  morning m..   man. 

.Mane  primo \  cry   early    in    tlie   morning.  . .  man.   yr. 

Mnnipulus    a    handful    m.,   man. 

•MaTius     the   hand    

.Manu   calefacta    with  a  warm  hand 

Manu    scriptiim    written   by  hand,   manuscript,  m.    s.,    mss. 

Manus   dcxtra    right   hand    
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j\rarca     <i  <'oin   m. 

Massa     :^  mass    mass. 

Massa   pihilaris    a    pill-mass    m.  pil. 

Matutiims,   a,   um in  tho  morning 

Maximo    chiefly,     mostly 

Maximus,    a,   iim tho   largest    

]\redia  nocto in  tho  middle  of  the  night.  . . 

Mediocris,  c   Middle-sized,    mediocre,    of 

indifferent    quality    iiuMJidc. 

^fodiiis,    a,    um middle    

Melior.    ius    better     

]\rement(i    remomher,  uiemorandum    mem. 

Menses   . months     mess. 

Mensis    month mes. 

Mensura     by    measure    m.,  ms. 

Mica  panis    crumb  of  bread   mic.   pan. 

mile m.,  mi. 

Mille     one   thousand M. 

^Vrilligramma,    atis    milligram     mg. 

Milliuietrum,  millimeter    millimeter     mm. 

]Minax,    acis    threatening     

Minatur,  minaretur    threatens   

Minimus,    a,    nm very   small    

Minimum     a    minim    TTL. 

Minutum    minute     m., 

Misce     mix    m. 

Misce,  detur,  signetur mix,    give,    sign m. 

Misce  fiant  pilulae    mix   to    form   pills m. 

Misce  fiat  mistura mix  to  form  a  mixture m. 

Misce  fiat  pulvis mix  to  form  a  powder m. 

Misce,   signa,   da mix,   label   and    give m. 

Miscoantnr    let  them  be  mixed m. 

Mistura    mixture     mist. 

Mitigatio     alleviation,    relief 

ATitigatus.    a,    um lessened,    relieved 

:vritis,   e mild mit. 

Mitte    send     mitt. 

Mitte  haustus  purgantis  nos- 
tri  uncias  duas,  ad  diias 
vices     eras    mane    sumen- 

dus    send    two   ounces   of  (uir  ]>urg- 

ing    draught,   to   be    talcen 
tomorrow  morning  in   two 

equal    doses mit  t.  h.p.n.,5ii. 

ad  ij  vie.  c.  m.  s. 

Mitlanfur,   mittatur    lei    there   1)0   drawn mitt. 

■\ritfatur  sanguis let  blood   be   drawn    mitt.   sang. 

]\rittatur  sanguis   ad    S- •  •  • 

saltern     draw   blood    to    ....    ounces   at 

least     

"Mixtura     mixture    mi\t. 

Mixtum  compositum ,a    hodge-podge,   a    moss mixt.    comp. 

Mixtus,   a,  um mixed    mixt. 

Tsfodicus,    a,    um middle-si/.(Nl     

"Mcido   ])rnoscripto    in  Ihe  manner  direcliMl mod.  praes. 

Modus     manner 


,  m.,  mm. 

nu.,   mm, 

d. 

s. 

f. 

pil. 

f. 

mist. 

f. 

P- 

s. 

d. 
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Moles    ii   mass,  a   lump 

Molostanto  dolon-    when  th(>  pain  is  troublosoino. 

Molcstanto   tussi    when  the  cough  is  troublesome 

Molester to  molest   

MolestuR,  a,  urn troublesome 

AfoUis,    e soft    

month      mo. 

Mora     a  delay 

More   (licto    in   the  inaniicr  (lircctcd more    diet. 

More  solito    in    the    usual    manner more    sol. 

Mortarium   a    mortar     

^fortario  aheneo in    the   brass    mortar 

Mortario    marmoreo    in    a    marble    (wedgowood) 

mortar    

Mortario    vitreo     in  a  glass  mortar 

^fos,   moris    manner     

Mueilago,   ginis    mucilage     muc. 

Multas  cautioncs  liabet one    must    take    many    precau- 
tions     

nail    na. 

Narthecium     a    gallipot    

Xates    the  buttocks   

Natnim    soda    natr. 

Ne    tradas    sine    nunimo do  not   deliver   it    unless   jiaid.ne.    tr.    s.    num. 

XeenoTi     also     

Xemine    cont  radicciiti    no    one    contradicting neni.    con. 

Xiger,  gra,  grum black     

Nihil,   nihilum    nothing "il- 

Ximis    too  much    

Xisi   unless     . 

Xisus    an    endeavor,    a    straining. 

(to    vomit,    go    to    stool) 

Xocte    at  night   n. 

Xocte    ma!u^i|ue    at  night  and  in  the  morning.  . 

Xocies    nights     

Xodulo  ligati    tied  with  a  knot 

Xodulus    a  little  knot   

Xomen.    inis    name   

Xon     Tiot     

Xon  licet   it  is  not  permitted n.  1. 

Xon    liquet    it    does    not    melt,    it    does    not 

become   clear    n.  1- 

Xon  longe   not  far  off   n.   !. 

Xonus,  a.  um the   ninth    

Xoster,   nostri,    (m) one  of  our  party n.   n. 

Xostrorum    some    of    our    party n.   n..   n.   n.   o.. 

n.   n.   r 

.\ota    bene    note    \\ell.    take    notice n.   b. 

\ovem     nine     

Xnvissinu-    lately,    last    of    all 

Xovns,    a,    um new   

Xox,  Tioctis   night     n. 

Xnclia      the   nap(>   of    the    neck 

Xullum    datum    no   date    n.    d. 

Xumero    by  number,  to  t  lie  number  of.  .no. 

Xumorus    a    numlter    no.,  ^. 
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Xupor     lately 

Nuperrimc     very  lately    

Nux  moschata    mitniej;- n.  ni. 

Ob     on    account    of o. 

Obsoletns,  a.  um oVisolctc,  worn   out obs. 

Obstante    liiiidering 

Occasio     occasion,  opportunity 

Octarius     a   pint    O. 

Octava   quaque   lioia    . every  eighth  hour 

Octavus,  a,  um eighth 

Octo    eight   viii. 

Oculo  arte  adjuto with    a    lens 

Oleum oil    ol.,  o. 

Oleum    lini    sine    igne cold-drawn  linseed   oil ol.   liiii    s.    i. 

Oleum   olivae   optimum best  olive  oil o.   n.   o. 

Olim    some  time  ago   

all  correct,  ' '  oil  korrecht  " . .  .  O.   K. 

Olhi     pot,    gallipot    

Omni  hiduo every   2   days omn.    bid. 

Omni  bihorio    every   2  hours    omn.  bih. 

Omni  hora    every  hour    omn.   hor. 

Omni  mane   every  morning omn.    man. 

Omni    nocte    every    night    omn.    noct. 

Omni  quadrante  horae every   quarter   of   an   hour ....  omn.    (juadr. 

lior. 

Omni   tridiio    every  3    days 

Omnibus   alternis  horis every    other   hour omn.    alt.    lior. 

Omnino     quite,    wholly,    entirely 

Omnis,    e     all    o. 

Oportet    it  behooves,  is  proper o. 

Optimo     very   well    

Optimus,  a.   uni best     o.,   or  opt. 

Opus,  operis   ,.  . . . need,   occasion    o. 

Opus   est    it  is  necessary 

Os,    or    ossa bone,  bones  o. 

OA'illum   jusculum mutton  broth    

Ovorum    of   eggs    

Ovum    an  egg   

Oxymel oxymel    ox. 

Pagina     page    p. 

Paginae    pages    pp. 

Palmus   width  of  a  hand 

Palmus   minor    width  of  four  fingers 

Palmus  major a   span   of  the  hand 

Pannus  a   rag   

Pannus    e    lana flannel   rag    

Pannus  lameus flannel   rag 

Pannus    linteus    linen  rag   

Pari  modo   in  the  same  manner 

Paroxysmus     a  fit,  paroxysm 

Pars,    partis    a    part    p..  or   pt. 

Partem   affectam    part    affected    part.  aff. 

Partem  dolenteni    part    in   pain    jiart.  dolent. 

Partes  aequales   ecpial    parts   p.  a<>.,  or  ]>.  aeci- 

Partes  constituentes the   ingredients    

Parti    dolenti    to    tlic    painful    part 
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Partibus  centeiiis    [i<r    irnt     p.   p.,  p.  ct., 

or  % 

Partibus  vicibus    in    ilividcd  doses part.  vie. 

Partitis  vicibus    in    divided  doses part.  vie. 

Partitus,  a,  uiii parted     

Parum,   or  paruiniKT a    little    

Parvulus    a  little  one,  an  infant 

Parvuluni a  little  bit 

Parvus,  a,   inn small,    little    •.  .  . . 

Pastilla,    or    7)astilliiin a    pastil,    lozenjje 

Pauper    poor     p. 

Pauperriinus    very   poor    pp. 

Panciiluin     a  little   

Paululnin    ;i   little    

Pauxilluin     a    little    

jx'ck    pk. 

Pectus,     pectoris the  breast    

Pediluviuni    a    footbath    

peiice,    penny     d. 

Pensus,   a,   uni weig^hed    

Per    through,   by   

Per  bihorium    durin<j   2   hours per  b. 

Per    deliquium by  deliquescence    p.  d. 

Per  die tlirouohout  the  day 

Per   so    by  itself    

Per  viceni    alternately    

Per  vim   forcibly    

Peracta    operatione   emetici.  .  .when  the  emetic  has  acted.  .  .  . 

Peractiis,  a,  uni completed     

Perfectus,   a.  urn completed    

Perf ricandus,  a,  um to   be   rubbed 

Perfricetur    let  it  be  rubbed 

Pergat    in    usu    nuMlicinarum .  .lot  him   continue  with   the  use 

of    the    medicines 

Pcrj^at    in   iisu  icMncdionun .  .  .  .  let  him   continue  with   the  us<> 

of  the  remedies 

Perijo.   ])ei-gere    to  rjo  on  with,  continue 

Perpetuus,  a,  um perpetual   

Phiala    prius   agitata the    bottle    having    been    first 

sihaken     p.   p.   a. 

Pilula    a    pill    p.    or    pil. 

pint     pt. 

[dease  turn   over p.  t.  o." 

Pluvialis  aqua    rain    water    

Pluviatilis  aqua rain    water    

Pocillum   or   pocnlum a   cup,  little  cup pocill..  jiocul. 

pole     po. 

PoUex,  icis the  thumb   

PoMieridianus    in    the    afternoon p.   ni. 

Poniuin      !in    apple    

Poiidere    by  weight    ji. 

I'lindii   by  weight    p. 

I'ondus    weight    p. 

PoTidus  civile    ci\il     ('a\  oirdupois  )    weight... 

Pondns   mediciuale    apothecaries'  weight    p.    in. 

Poudus  specificuni specifie  weight    p.   sp. 
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Pouc   (adv.   and  prep.) bchiiHl    ..." 

Pone   aurem    behind  the  ear 

Pone   (vb.)    place,   put    

Pone    in   cajtsulas    jnit  in  capsules 

Porro    moreover    

Post     after     p. 

Post    cibo    after   eating    

Post    meridiem     afternoon p.    in. 

Post   singulas   scdes  liquidas.  .after  every  loose  stool post  sing. 

sed.  lici- 

Postea    then,  afterwards   

Post    meridianus in  the  afternoon   p.   m. 

Post   scriptum    written  after   p.  s. 

Postulet,  or  postulent may   require    

Potio,   or  potus a   potion,   drink pot. 

Prae   manu    at  hand,   or  on  hand 

Praecipitus,  a,  um precipitated    pet. 

Praecipue    especially    

Praeparatus,   a,   um prepared     ppt. 

Praeparentur    let   them   be   prepared 

Praeparo    to  prepare   

Pximo    first    of   all 

Primo  mane very  early  in  the  morning.  .  .  . 

Primus,  a,  um first     I>. 

Prior,    prius    the  first,   the   former 

Priusquam   before    that    

Pro    for p. 

Pro    lubitu    according   to    desire 

Pro  ratione   in   porportion   to 

Pro   ratione   aetatis according    to    the    age    of    the 

patient    I>.    rat.   act. 

Pro    ratione    doloris according     to     the     nature     of 

the  pain   

Pro   re  nata    according      to      circumstances, 

occasionally i>.    r.   n. 

Pro    tempore     for  the  time    I>.    t..    pro    teni. 

Prompte  or  promptim promptly    

Proprius,  a,  um proper 

Proximus,    a,    um the  nearest,  last,  next,  next  to.prox. 

Proxima  luce    the   day  before,   next   day....prox.   Inc. 

Proximo  mense next    month    prox. 

Pruriens,  ntis   itching     

Pruritus     an    itching    

Psora     the  itch    

F'ngilJns   a  handful,   a    ])inch  between   2 

fingers,  as  much  as  can  be 

grasped  by  .">  fingers i'..   or   img. 

I'uhis     powder     p..    I'K-.    I'li'v. 

Pulvis  subtilis.simus very    fiii(>   powder 

Puiificatus,  a,  um purified    

Pyxis    a    ]iill-]iox,   lozenge-box 

Quacum  (f )   with   which    

Quamprimum     as  soon  as  possible 

Quaiido when     q. 

(^iKintiiin   lilx't    as    much    as   you   please <|.    1. 

quantum  placet as    much    as   you   please q.  p..  q.  pi. 
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Qtiiiiitum   satis    cnou};h    <|.   s. 

Qu;intuin   sufficiat    enough    q.   s. 

Qiuuitum   surticit    enough    q.   s. 

Quiuitum    vis    as  much  as  you  will q.   v. 

Quantum  voluoris   as  much  as  you  please q.  v. 

Quantus,   a,   uni as  great  as,  such  as q. 

t^uaqua    every    

Quaqua   hora    every  hour    <|.    h. 

Quaqua    quarta    hora every  four  hours .(\.  q.   h. 

Quaque  each,  evei-y  q.  <|- 

Quaque  quarta  hora every  four  hours f|.  q-  h. 

quart     qt. 

Quarta    pars one-fourth     

quarter qr- 

Quartus,   a,   uin fourth  

Quarum  (f) of  which    

Quasi  dicat   as  much  as  to  say q.    d. 

Quater    four  times   

Quater    in    rlie four    times    a    day 

Quatuor    four    iv. 

Quavis    with  any    

Que    and    q- 

Questio     query,    question q-.  q"-.  qy--    ' 

dui,    quae,    quod who,    which,   what,   that q- 

Ouiiiquaginta    fifty     ^'■ 

Ouintus,   a   urn the    fifth    q- 

Quibus    from  which,  with  which 

Ouibusdani     to,   or  with,    some 

Quiescat   goes  to  rest,  is  easier 

Ouilibet.   quaelibet.   fiuodlibet .any    

Ouingenti     five    hundred    T). 

Ouinque    five    V. 

Qiiinquies     five   times    

Ouintus,    a.    um the   fifth    

Ouod  prat  demonstrandum.  .  .  .which  was  to  be  shown.  . . 

Quod  erat  faciendum which   was  to   be    done... 

Ouod  vide   which   see    

Ouoque   also     

Quorum    (m.    or    n.) of  which    quor. 

Ouos.    nuas,    quae which    

Ouotidie     daily     

Eadix-,    icis    root     rad. 

JJatio     proportion,  reason    ' 

Eaucedo     hoarseness   

Keaunnirianus "Reaumur,  thermometer  scale.  .  I>. 

TJecens,   ntis    recent,  fresh   rec 

Eecipo    take    '>'•.   R- 

Recipe    aquae    fervid.ae take  of  hot    water H    nq.   ferv. 

Kect(^    correctly    r. 

T»edactus   in    pulverem reduced   to   powder red.  in   pulv. 

Kedigatur    let   it   be   reduced 

Redigatur  in  pulverem let  it  be  reduced  to  ]>owder.  .  .  redig.    in    pub 

Redige     reduce     

Rediu:etur    it  mav  be  reduced 

Redigo    to  reduce 

lu'frixi'rit     it  mav  be  cooled 


q.  e.  d 

q.  e.   f 

q.  V. 

q.  q. 
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Rcgio    ii   rc^non   (anatomical) 

Regio    opigastrif-a epigastric  region    

Rcgio    lumborum region  of  the  loins 

Regio  umbilici    umbilical   region    

Reliquus,  a,  um remaining    

Remedium    a  remedy 

Repetatur,   repetantur let   it   (them)  be  repeated.  ...  rpt..   repet. 

Repetendus,   a,   uni to    be   repeated 

Respondere    to   answer    

Retinendus,   a,   um to  be  kept    

Retinere     to  keep 

Retro    ]>ackwards.  liehind    r. 

Ribes    currants     

Ruber,  bra,   brum red     

Saltern    at   least    

Sanctus,  a,  um holy,    sainted    st. 

Sanguinis   missura    l>lood-letting 

Sanguis    Ijlood     

Saphena    vena    the  ankle  vein    

Satis   enough    s. 

Scapula    shoulder  blade    

Scatula     a  box    scat. 

Scilicet namely,   for  instance sc,    scil. 

Scrobiculus  cordis   pit  of  the  stomach 

Scrupulus     scruple    9 ,    sc,   scr. 

Sculpsit    he   carved    (engraved)    it sc,   sculp. 

Secundum    according    to    

Secundum  artem    according    to    the    art s.  a. 

Secundum  artis  leges according   to   the   rules  of  the 

art s.  a.  1. 

Secundum    naturam    according  to  nature s.  n. 

Secundus.   a,   um second    s.,    sec. 

Sed    but    

Sedes    alvine    evacuations,    stools.  .  .  . 

Sedes  liquidae    loose  stools   

Semel    once    

Semen     seed scni. 

Semi   drachma    half  a  drachm 3ss..  semi   dr. 

Semihora    half    an    hour semili. 

Semissis,  semis one-half    s.,  ss. 

Semper     always 

Septem    seven    vii. 

■Septimana    a    week    

Septimus    seventh     

Sequens,   ntis    following seq.    seqq., 

sq.   sqq. 

Sequente  luce the  following  day 

Serum    lactis    whey     

Sorva    preserve,  keep    ser\'. 

Sescuncia     an  ounce  and  a  half sescunc. 

Sesqui     one-and-a-half 

Sesquiliora     hour   and   a   half stvpiili. 

Sen    or     s. 

Sex    Hx   vi. 

Sextus.  a,  um sixth   

, sh  i  1 1  i  n  sr     s. 
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Si      if    

Si  liOM  vitlcat if  it  does  not  avail,  if  it  docs 

not   answer    si  n.   val. 

Si  opus  sit if  necessary,  if  there  be  oc- 
casion, if  thero  be  op- 
portunity    si   op.   sit. 

Si    sitiat    if    thirsty    

Wi  vires   pormittant if   the   strength   permit si   \ir.   perm. 

Sic?   sic!    is  it  so?  is  it  possiltlcl 

Siffna    sio-n     s. 

Sijiiiatura     a  sif,niatiire,  a  hibcl s. 

Si<;M('tur     let    it    l)e    labeled s. 

Si^iictur  noiiiiiic  i)ro]irio let    it    be    labeled    with    its 

proper  name   s.    n.    p. 

Signetur   suo   nomine let    it    be    labeled    with    its 

own   name    g_  c?.  n. 

Simplex,    icis    sinijde spl. 

.Simul    .•  •  •  •  to<j;ether     

Simul   ac    at  the  same  time  that 

Sine     without     g. 

Sine  acido   without  acid s.   a. 

Sine  lege    contrary    to    rule 

Sine  mora without    delay    

Sine  pecunia without    money    s,    p. 

Sin<julis   diebus    every  day    sing.   d. 

Singulorum    of    each    sin"'. 

Singultus   hiccough     

Singulus,  a,  um each     

Sinister,  tra,  trum the  left    

Sit     lot  it  be 

Sitis    thirst    

Sive    -or 

Solitus,    a,   um accustomed    

Solus,  a,  um alone   

Solutio    solution     sol. 

Solutus,  a.   um dissohcd    sol. 

Sol\-e    dissol\e    sol.,    sol  v. 

Somnus     sleep    

Spina    spine 

Si)iritus    spirit     s..    sp.,    spt., 

Spiritus    vini    alcohtd    s.  v. 

Spiritus   vini   rectificatus rectified  alcohol   s.  v.   r. 

Spiritus    vini    tenuis ])roof  sj»irit   s.   v.  ten. 

Spiritus    vinosus    an    alcoholic    sj)irit s.   v. 

Spiritus  vinosus  rectiticatiis.  ..  rectified  spirit   of   wine s.    v.    r. 

S])issitudo    thickness  of  consistence 

Spissus,   a,   uin thick   

square  foot    sq.    ft. 

sfpiarc  inch stj.    in. 

sipiare   yard    sq.   yd. 

Statim     immediately    st;it. 

Sternutatorius  [iiilvis   snuflT,   sneezing   powder 

Stet.    stent     li-tit    (thom)    stand st. 

stone   St. 

Stratum    sui)er   stratum layer    upon    layer s.   s.  s. 
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iStupa    tow    

Sub •  uiidor    s. 

Sub  iineiii  coctionis when    the    boiling    is    nearly 

finished    sub.   fin.   cnr-t. 

Subactus,  a,  nni subdued,   dissolved    

Subigc    dissolve,  make  them  unite .... 

Subinde    frequently,   now   and   then .... 

.Sulntanous.    a,    uni sudden     

Subito     suddenly     

Subitus,  a,   uin sudden    

Subtepidus,    a,    uni luke-warm     

Hubter    under    s. 

Subtilis,   e subtle,  reduced  to  line  powder. 

Sudor    sweat,  perspiration 

Sufficiens   quantitas    sufficient    quantity    s.    <|. 

Sumat h^t   him    take sum. 

Suniat   hanc    let    him    take    tliis 

Sumat  magnitudinem  nucis 

moschatae    h't    liim     take    the     bigness    of 

a  nutmeg   

Sumat     molem     instar     nucis 

moschatae     lot    him   take    a    piece    as    liig 

as    a    nutmeg 

Sumat    talem    let    the    iiatient    take    one    like 

this    

Sumatur,    sunmntur    let  it  ( them  )  l)e  taken sum. 

Sume     take    sum. 

Wumendus,   a,    um to  be  taken   sum. 

Summitates tops     sum. 

Superbibendo  haustum    drinking  afterwards   this 

draught    

Superfundo     to  pour  upon    

Supra    above    sup. 

Suns,    a,   um his,    her,    its s. 

Syncope    a  fainting  fit 

sVrupus    syi-up     sy  r. 

Tabella     lozenge    tab,.!. 

Tactus    the   touch    

Taenia    tape-worm   

Talis,   e    such,  like  this tal. 

Talus    the   ankle    

Tarn    -SO 

Tamen    yet 

Tempore     i"  time,  at  the  right  time .... 

Tempora    the   temples    

Teni])ori    dextro     to   the   right   temple teinii.    dext. 

Tenipori    sinistro    to  the  left  temple tern  p.     sinistr. 

Tern  pus,  oris lime;  tem]de teniji. 

Tenij)us    aptuiii     i<ropcr    time    

Tcnacitas     tenacity     

Tenendus,  a,  um to  be  held   

Teneo    to    hold    

Tenuis,   e    weak,  slender,  thin 

Tepefactus,  a,  um warmed     

T(!r    three    times     

Ter    in    die    three     times    a    day t.  i.  d..  t.d. 
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'W'V     <|ii;it  ('i\<> tliicc  or  tour  times 

'rciMiit  111-    siiiiiil     Id     lliciii    lie    i'iiIiIm'iI     tojictlicr 

ill    :i    irioitui* 

Tere    mli    tcr. 

Tere    din    ruh    for   a    loiij;-    time 

Tere  omnia    riih    all    together 

Tere   .simiil    r\ili    to;;('tlier    

'I'crcMdiis,     a.     iim to    he    riihhed    

'rcryiim     tlie    hark    

Tertius,  a,  um third    

Thorax,   acis    cliest      

Thus    frail luriceuse     

Tinctura     tincture    tr.,  tinct. 

Tine.turae     of    tlie    tincture trae. 

Tinctura    opii    tincture    of    opium 1.    <>. 

TiiKttura   ojiii    (•ami)li()rata.  ..  .paregoric    t.   o.   c. 

Tinea   capit  is    scald  head 

Torref actus,   a,   uiu roasted     

Trans    t hrough    

Trans  crihruiu    through  a  sie\e    

Trcs     three iii. 

Triduum   three  days 

Tritura    triturate     t  lit. 

Trituratio    trituration   

'IVituratus,    a.    um triturated,    ground     

Tritus   the   grinding,    ruhhing 

Truchiscus     troche,  h)/enge troch. 

'I'u    t  hou     t . 

Tussi  inolestanti wlien     the     cough     is     trouble- 
some     

Tussis   cough    

I'ltinio  praeseriptus    last    prescriV)ed    ult.  praesc. 

intimus,    a,    um the   last    ult. 

ritimo  mense    last    month    ult. 

Vml)ilicus     navel     

I'na     together     

Una   cum    at   the   same   time   with 

Tncia    an   ounce    3.  oz.,  G.,  T. 

Undecini     ele\en     xi. 

Unguentum    ointiuent     ""g-.    uiigu. 

ungt. 

Unguentum   caeruleum    mercurial     (blue)     ointment... 

Unus,   a,  uni oiu"    

Urgeiite  inquietudine if   restless    

Urgente  tussi   wlieii  the  cough  is  troublesome 

Urgeo    to    urge,    oppress 

Usque  ad u))   to,   as    far   as 

Usus    use     V. 

Ut    as  that,  in  the  same  manner  as 

Ut  ante    as  before   

Ut   assolet .  .  i>s  is  customary    

Ut    dictum     as   directed    ut.   dirt. 

Ut  heri as  yesterday 

Ut   vix  sentiatur that    it    can    hardly    be    jier 

reived     
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Utatur    U't  liiin   iiiiikt'  use  of 

Utendus,  a,  uni to   }>e    used 

Uterquc,   utraquc,   utrumquef.both    

Utor,  uti   to    use    

Utriuslibot    of   whichever   of   the    two   the 

patient  likes  best 

Vaccinatio     the   act  of  vaccinating 

Vaccinum  lac cows '  milk    

Valde    much,  very  much 

Valde  niaiic very  early  in  the  morning.  . .  . 

Vale    farewell     

Valeo    to  avail,  to  be  well 

Variola  vaccinae cow   pock    

Varicella    chickenpox    

Variola     smallpox    

Vas,  vasis   a  vessel   

Vas  vitreum   glass   vessel    

Vase   clauso    in  a  closed  vessel 

— ve,  vel   or,    cither    ( — ve    is   used   only 

«s  a  suffix) 

Vehiculum     a  vehicle   

Vel    or,  either 

Vena    a  vein    

Venaesectio venesection    v.  s. 

Venaesectio   lirachii    bleeding   in    the   arm v.   s.   1>.  ^ 

Versus    against     v. 

Vertebrae    the  vertebrae  or  spine 

Verus,   a,  um true,   real,  genuine 

Vesper,   vesperis    evening    vesp. 

Vespere    in   the    evening vcsji. 

Vespertinus,  a,  um in  the  evening 

Vester,   tra,   trum your    v. 

Vice    instead  of    

Vicesimus,   a,   um the    twentieth    

Vicibus   partitis    in   divided  dosos    

Vicis  (gen.),  vieem  (ace),  vice 

(abl.)    turn,    change,   alteration vie. 

Vide    see   . v..  vid. 

Videlicet    namely    vi/. 

Vigesimus,   a,   um the    twentieth    

Viginti    twenty    xx. 

Vinarius,  a,  um vinous,  alcoholic 

Vinosus,    a,   um vinous,  alcoholic \  in. 

Vinum    wine    v.,  viii. 

Vir    man     \ . 

Vires     strength    

Vitello  ovi  solutus dissolve  in  yelk  of  an  egg.  ...  v.    o.   s. 

Vitellus  or  vitellum yelk   of    egg vit. 

Vitellus   ovi    yelk   of    egg vit.   o\ . 

Vitreus,  a,  um • made  of  glass v. 

Vitrum     glass    v. 

Vix    scarcely    

Vomitio the  act  of  vomiting    

Voniitionc   urgente    the     vomiting     being     trouble- 
some     vom.    urg. 

Vultus    the   face,   countenance    

yard    yd. 

Zingiber     ginger     /..   z. 


PART  IV 


HXTK.MPOI^WMOI'S   I'KKSCKIPTIONS. 

I'iJi:i>i.MiNAm'   ( '()N"sii)i;i{A'ri()Ns. 

We  have  alretuly  leanicHl  that  i)i-('sci'ii)tioiKs  are  divided  iiitu  two 
classes,  penndm  )il  and  ixlimpornnKnis,  and  have  also  learned  that 
these  differ  not  so  nuicli  in  their  form,  or  in  the  character  of  the 
resultinfi'  i)i'ei)arati()ns,  but  rathei-  in  the  manner  in  which,  and  ac- 
cording- to  the  circumstances  under  which,  they  are  written.  We 
desire  to  impress  this  fact  clearly  on  the  mind  of  the  I'eader, 
especially  as  some  writers  have  given  entii'ely  erroneous  ideas  on 
this  subject. 

The  permanent  presci'iptions  ai'e  foi'mulas  which  are  kept  pei'ma- 
nently  on  I'ecord  in  books  of  reference,  as.  for  instance,  the  pharnia- 
eopanal  formulas  for  tinctures,  wines,  pills,  etc.  The  keei)ing  (jual- 
ity  of  the  i)roducts  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  definition  of  a  iH'i'ma- 
nent  prescri})tion,  although  we  h;i\e  seiMi  the  definition  that  a 
I)ermanent  i)resci'ii)tion  is  one  which,  when  compounded,  will  yield 
a  permanent  i)rei)ai'ation.  So  far  is  this  from  true  that  some  of 
the  most  ephemeral  of  preparations — infusions — are  made  accord- 
ing to  ])ermanent  prescriptions. 

On  the  othei'  hand,  an  extemi)oraneous  i)rescri])tion.  when  com- 
pounded, ma\'  give  pioducts  having  great  keeping  (lualities,  as 
when  we  i)rescril)e  pills  oi'  mixtures  of  tinctui'es  which  will  keep 
foi"  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 

The  woi'd  extempoi'aneous  is  fiom  the  Latin  ( x  lonjxnu — litei-ally, 
out  of  the  time — and  means  i»roceeding  from  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  unpremeditated,  otf-hand.  This  meaning  sufticicntly  char- 
acterizes the  natui'c  of  extemporaneous  prescriptions.  They  are 
wi'itten  by  the  physician  to  meet  the  i)eculiai-  reiiuireiiuMits  of  an 
individual  patient  at  the  time  of  writing,  and  may,  therefore,  call 
for  a  combination  which  would  be  inajipropriate  under  any  other 
circumstance  oi-  at   any  other  time.     These   jirescriptions  are  al.so 

ir.l 
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called  magistral  proscriptions  (from  the  Latin  magister,  master), 
because  they  are  arbitrarily  or  dogmatically  written  on  the  judg- 
ment of  an  individual  whose  authority  in  this  matter  admits  of  no 
dispute.  Formerly  the  word  magistral  was  also  used  as  a  synonym 
for  sovereign  or  excellent,  and  a  magistral  remedy  meant  a 
sovereign  remedy. 

The  term  prescription  is  often  understood  by  the  public  to  mean 
the  piece  of  papei-  given  them  by  the  physician,  with  all  that  is 
written  thereon.    In  this  sense  we  will  now  consider  it. 

Prescription  Blanks. 

It  is  customary  for  the  physician  to  carry  with  him  prescrip- 
tion blanks,  with  the  address  of  some  })harmacist  printed  on  the 
back  of  them.  When  the  physician  uses  these  blanks  it  is  generally 
understood  by  the  public  to  mean  that  they  must  go  to  the  drug 
store  designated  on  the  back  to  get  their  medicines.  The  physician 
should,  therefore,  use  the  blanks  of  such  druggists  onl}^  as  he  be- 
lieves to  be  thoroughly  competent.  It  is  not  necessary  again  to 
dwell  on  this  matter,  as  the  views  of  the  writer  are  fully  set  forth 
in  the  earlier  part  of  these  pages  under  the  head,  ''Specifying  in 
Prescriptions."     (See  page  36.) 

Many  ph.ysicians  i)refer  to  use  their  own  blanks  without  any  di'ug- 
gist's  address  on  them,  and  this  is  preferable  when  the  physician 
makes  visits  at  long  distances  from  his  home.  He  can  then  desig- 
nate verbally  to  which  drug  store  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pa- 
tient's home  the  pi"esci'i])tion  is  to  be  taken  for  com])ounding. 

Writing. 

But  wliethcr  the  i)hysician  uses  his  own  or  some  pharmacist's 
blank,  this  piece  of  paper  should  be  sized  so  as  to  be  fit  for  pen- 
and-ink  writing.  To  rely  on  any  chance  supply  at  the  house  of 
the  i)atient,  odd  bits  of  wrapping  paper,  the  inside  of  old  envelopes, 
leaves  torn  from  iiu'iiioi'aiulum  books,  etc.,  denotes  sloxn'uliiu'ss  and 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  prescription  writei',  and  the  i)ul)li(' 
is  led  to  think  that  he  writes  so  few  prescriptions  that  lu'  doesn't 
lind  it  uoi'th  while  to  carry  |)a|>('r  with  liiiii.  II  is  one  of  llic  many 
minute  inliueiices  in  regai'd  to  whicli  attention  or  iK^gU-cl  eon- 
tril)Ules   in   some  subtle   iiiannei'   to  sueeess  or   failure   in    pi'aetiee. 
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These  l)l;iiiks  should,  llici'ctui'c,  he  of  good  papav,  well  and  smoothly 
kept  ill  a  poeket-book,  or  in  blocks,  and  especially  should  they  be 
kept  clean.  The  Avriting  on  them  should  be  as  plain  as  can  be,  not 
in  lead-pencil,  but  in  ink,  whicli  is  (juitc  feasible  in  these  days  of 
i'ountain  jx'ns.  Lead-i)encil  mai'ks  often  become  blui'red  and  al- 
most illegible  by  the  handling  they  receive  before  they  arc  pre- 
sented for  compounding.  The  poor  penmanship  of  some  physicians 
()nl\-  too  eleai'l\-  boti'ays  thcMi-  want  of  genei-al  education,  and  is  an- 
(itlicr  of  those  small   inliucnccs  wliich,  ]>('i'hai)s.  ainount  to  little  in 


themselves,  yet  exert  such  great  influence  in  the  aggregate  in  mak- 
ing or  marring  one's  cai'cer.  To  aft'ect  an  eeeentJ-ic.  peculiar,  and 
illegible  ehirography.  undei'  the  mistaken  idea  that  a  poor  hand- 
writing will  be  consitlered  an  e\'idenee  of  genius,  is  a  form  of  (juack- 
ery  unworthy  of  the  etlucateil  physician.  When  the  writing  is  in 
ink.  the  paper  should  not  l)e  fohled  until  it  is  iH-rfeetly  dry,  to  avoid 
111  ui'ving  and  eoii.seiiuent   possible  mistakes. 

The  dissecting-room  joke  ol"  drawing  a  skeleton  is  probably  fa- 
miliar to  all :  by  folding  a  piece  of  paper  so  as  to  foi'iii  a  creiise. 
I  hen  wi'iting  along  one  side  df  the  crease  the  woi-d  '■cent"  with  a 
long  stroke  thi'ough  the  "\."  and  folding  again  so  as  to  i»roduce  a 
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reversed  jnipi'ession  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  ci'ease,  the  erude 
figure  of  a  skeleton  may  ])e  i)roduced.  A  siniilai-  effect  in  a  pre- 
scription may  transform  '5  into  o,  or  ^^^,  ^^^  ^^I,  VI  ^  <>r  VIII  into 
IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  or  XIII,  or  it  may  so  1)1  nr  the  entire  prescription 
as  to  make  it  nttei-ly  illegible. 

When  the  writing  is  dry,  the  paper  is  ready  to  he  delivered  to 
the  patient.  If  the  physician  can  conveniently  do  so,  he  may  put 
the  prescription  into  an  envelope  before  giving  it  to  the  patient. 
This  prevents  the  soiling  and  tearing  of  the  prescription,  and,  by 
keeping  it  clean  and  legible,  acts  to  some  extent  as  a  safeguard 
against  mistakes. 

Besides  the  prescription  proper,  or  the  directions  for  compound- 
ing the  medicines,  a  number  of  other  things  are  wi'itten  on  the 
blank. 

The  Date. 

The  first  thing  should  be  the  date.  This  is  usually  written  at 
the  head  of  the  blank.  The  best  method  is  to  write  the  name  of  the 
month,  either  in  full  or  abbreviated,  then  the  number  of  the  day, 
and  then  the  year,  thus:  Sept.  27,  '86.  The  number  for  the  year  is 
generally  abbreviated  by  omitting  the  number  of  the  century,  sim- 
ply writing  86,  preceded  by  an  apostrophe,  as  in  the  above  line. 
Some  prefer  to  write  the  number  of  the  month  instead  of  writing 
the  name.  This  often  gives  rise  to  confusion  if  Ai'a])ic  numerals  are 
used,  because  there  is  no  uniform  rule  as  to  whether  the  number  of 
the  month  or  the  number  of  the  day  shall  be  written  first.  Some 
would  write  the  sixth  day  of  September,  6.  9.  '86;  some  would  wi-ite 
it  J>.6. '86;  others  write  it  in  the  style  of  a  fi-action,  (i  \)/H{),  or  9/6. 
'86.  When  the  numbei'  of  the  day  is  13  or  moi-e,  of  course  no  mis- 
take can  occur,  but  in  the  illustrations  given  above  no  one  could 
positively  say  whcthei'  Ihc  ninth  day  of  the  sixth  inonlh  or  the 
sixth  day  of  the  ninth  month  was  meant  by  the  writer,  uidess  he  was 
aecpiainted  with  the  ])hysician's  habit  in  this  regai'd. 

We  shouM,  Ihcrerorc.  always  wi'itc  the  nunibci'  of  \ho  montli  in 
Roman  numerals,  and  the  numbei'  of  the  day  in  Arabic  iiunuM'als. 
when  it  will,  of  course,  make  no  dilTci-cnce  wliicli  is  wrillcn  lii'st. 
for  6. IX. '86  or  ix.6.86  will  be  ('(lualh    inlcirmiblc 
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Namk  <)1"  'I'lir:  I*atii:nt. 

Thou  thoi'o  should  foMow  on  the  blank  a  line  for  the  name  of  the 
patient,  thus : 

For 

The  i)i'es('i'il)ei"  should  not  ney:leet  to  insert  the  name  of  the  per- 
son foi'  whom  the  medicine  is  inlended.  because  it  is  a  safeguard 
against  mistake.  The  di'uggist  is  less  liable  to  deliver  the  mcdieine 
to  the  wrong  pai'ly.  and  at  the  home  of  the  i)atient  there  is  less 
likelihood  of  the  adminisi  I'ation  of  the  medicine  to  the  wrong  mem- 
ber of  the  household. 

( "iiAKiTY  Pa'iii;nts. 

If  the  patient  is  poor  and  unable  to  pay  full  price  for  his  inedi- 
eines,  the  physician  may  write  the  letter  "P"  on  the  i)rcscription 
after  the  name,  which  means  the  patient  is  iK)or  (the  letter  stands 
for  the  Latin  woi-d  pauper,  poor).  If  the  patient  is  unable  to  pay 
anything  at  .all,  the  letters  "P  P"  (pdHjjerrimus,  very  poor)  will 
convey  the  information  to  the  di'uggist.  Of  course,  the  ])hysician 
ought  not  to  use  these  signs  unless  he  himself  is  also  serving  in 
the  case  gratuitously,  as  it  would  be  unfair  for  him  to  collect  his 
fees  and  then  send  the  i)atient  to  become  a  tax  on  the  charity  of  the 
pharmacist ;  noi*  should  unnecessarily  expensive  medicines  be  or- 
dei'ed  foi'  chai'ity  patients. 

PrESCKH-IIONS    IOI^    ivMKHilEXCY    CaSES. 

in  an  emergency  case  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  the  medicine 
dispensed  in  a  hui'ry.  and  this  ma\'  be  indicated  in  the  i)rescrip- 
tion  by  the  words  cilo  ((|uicki.  or  <itissi))ic  (very  (puck,  or  cjuick- 
est ) .  and  the  jn'cscript ion  will  have  piTcedence  ovei' everything  else, 
but  the  |)i'escript  ion  should  be  as  simi»le  as  jiossible,  so  as  to  be 
easily  and  (piickly  put  up.  Pri'sciiptions  for  infusions,  decoctions, 
and  other  time-consuming  pi'cparations  would  be  out  of  place.  So. 
also,  would  pi'cscriiit  ions  foi'  ])ills.  capsules,  and  other  slow-acting 
forms  of  I'emedies  be  inappropriate  tor  emergency  cases,  in  which 
fluid  preparations  will  be  found  to  act  most  ])romptly. 

The  above  woi-ds.  if  used  at  all.  arc  written  at  the  head  of  the 
pres('i'ij)t ion  blank  so  as  to  atti'acl   attention  at  once. 
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Physician's  Address. 

Then  follows  the  prescription  proj)cr,  which  wc  Avill  consider 
hereafter,  and  after  it  should  come  the  full  name  of  the  physician — 
if  possible,  in  plain  print — together  with  his  full  address  and  his 
office  hours,  which  latter  may  be  of  importance  in  ease  the  physi- 
cian should  make  an  en-or  in  his  prescription,  W'hich  would  re- 
quire the  pharmacist  to  consult  him  before  putting  up  the  medicine. 

About  Repetitions. 

Some  physicians  have  recently  commenced  the  practice  of  writ- 
ing immediately  after  the  sigyiatura  of  the  prescription  the  words, 
' '  not  to  be  repeated. "  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  direction  can  be 
obej^ed  by  the  pharmacist,  and  it  is  probably  superfluous  and  use- 
less. When  this  direction  is  on  the  blank,  the  patient  will  gen- 
erally demand  that  his  prescription  shall  be  returned  to  him,  and 
no  druggist  would  hesitate  to  put  it  \\y>  without  asking  whether  it 
had  been  previously  compounded  or  not,  and  many  pharmacists  will 
pay  no  attention  to  any  such  directions.  The  question  of  owner- 
ship in  the  prescription  is  a  very  vexing  one,  and  while  the  writer 
inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  prescrii)tion  belongs  to  the  patient 
who  has  paid  for  it,  there  are  others  who  claim  it  to  be  the  i^roji- 
erty  of  the  physician,  and  some  who  believe  it  to  become  the  pi'op- 
erty  of  the  pharmacist  who  compounds  it.  The  question  is  not 
likely  ever  to  be  satisfactorily  settled,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  more  about  it  than  that  it  will  be  of  little  or  no  use 
to  ^\Y\iQ.  "not  to  be  repeated." 

There  are  some  prescriptions  to  which  these  remarks  do  not 
apply.  The  Antinarcotic  Law  of  the  United  States  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  druggist  to  tile  all  prescriptions  for  articles  to  which 
the  law  applies,  and  forbids  him  to  repeat  the  same.  The  same 
is  true  in  })r()hi})ition  states  in  regard  to  prescriptions  for  spiritu- 
ous or  vinous  liquors;  they  must  l)e  filed  and  iiuisf  not  ])e  repeated. 
But  these  laws  have  ])een  comparatively  recently  enacted. 

Till';  Pki;schii'tion'. 

From  tiiiic  iiiiiiicniorial  it  has  been  considered  to  be  tlie  aim  of 
the  physician  lo  iiin  rapid! i/,  safclji,  (tnd  ])J<ns<inlhi  {curare  cito, 
into,  et  jucioidi ;,  and  I  lie  modern  ])res<'riptioii  is  written  with  these 
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aims  in  view.  To  accomplish  these  objects,  a  complete  compound 
prescrix)tion  contains  sevci-al  i)arts  which  have  I'cceived  various 
names  from  different  writers.  All  writers  agree  in  adopting  this 
scheme : 

Superscriptio    superscript  ion. 

Inscriptio    

seu 
Designatio  materice 

se^i  ^iiisfi-iption. 

Frcescriptum   proprium    

seu 

Prcrscriptio  propria    

Suhscriptio    suliscriptinn. 

Signatnra    signature. 

The  superscription  {superscriptio,  onis,  f.,  from  the  Latin  super, 
above,  and  scriptio,  onis,  f.,  writing),  at  the  present  time  consists, 
in  a  Latin  prescription,  of  the  letter  K  or  the  sign  I^.  In  an  Eng- 
lish prescription  it  is  customary  to  write  "take  of,"  while  the 
French  usually  write  P.  (abbreviation  for  prenez,  take),  and  the 
Germans  begin  Avith  "Man  nehme,"  or  "nimm"  (take). 

The  letter  R  in  the  Latin  prescription  is  an  abbreviation  from 
recipe  (imperative  of  the  verb  recipiu,  3,  to  take),  and  means 
"take."  The  sign  I},  however,  has  a  different  origin.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  customary  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  the  deity  on  tlio 
remedies  to  be  taken  by  a  formal  prayer  at  the  ])eginning  of  the 
prescription,  and,  with  the  usual  attempt  of  the  physicians  to  ab- 
breviate as  much  as  possil)le,  these  invocations  finally  dwindled 
down  to  merely  naming  the  deity  addressed,  and,  later,  to  write, 
instead  of  the  names,  the  signs  used  to  designate  them.  Thus  the 
aid  of  ^Mercury,  the  god  of  merchants  and  thieves,  was  invoked  by 
using  the  sign  ??  as  a  superscription ;  the  aid  of  Venus,  goddess  of 
love,  beauty,  and  pleasure,  by  using  the  sign  9  (rude  representa- 
tion of  a  hand-miri'or)  ;  or  the  aid  of  Jupiter,  the  supreme  god  and 
father  of  gods,  by  using  tlu>  symbol  U.  now  also  used  as  a  zodiacal 
sign  for  the  planet  Jupiter.  This  sigii  survives  in  the  shape  of  R. 
especially  as  generally  written,  being  merely  furnished  with  the 
.stroke  of  the  R.  In  the  oldest  jtharmacopoeia  known,  the  Kgyjitian 
pai)yrus  from  Thei)es,  already  jireviously  referred  to.  no  invoca- 
tion or  super.scription  was  used,  but  the  ]ihysioian  began  abruptly 
with  an  enuineratinn  of  tlie  ingredients  of  his  prescription.     The 
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use  of  these  invocations  was  of  a  later  date  and  orij^inated  among 
the  Grreeks  and  Romans,  and  continued  to  the  time  of  the  alchemists. 
At  that  time  the  intluence  of  the  church  on  the  minds  of  men,  or 
perhaps  the  fear  of  the  Inquisition,  led  i)hysieians  to  adopt  an  in- 
vocation to  the  Christian  God,  and,  just  as  they  abbreviated  a 
prayer  to  crossing  themselves  with  their  fingers  over  their  fore- 
heads and  breasts,  so  they  contracted  the  invocation  to  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  >^,  as  a  superscription.  Sometimes  a  double  cross,  t©, 
was  used,  and  the  writer  knew  a  physician  who  used  this  double 
cross  at  the  head  of  his  prescription  blanks  but  a  few  years  ago. 

Some  used  the  abbreviation  A  n  (tlie  Greek  letters  Alpha  and 
Omega),  which  referred  to  God  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  all 
things;  or  the  letters  J.  D.  {Juvanic  Den,  God  helping),  or,  J.  J. 
(Juvante  Je.su,  Jesus  helping). 

Others  used  the  words  Cum  Deo  (with  God,  or  in  the  name  of 
God),  or  abbreviated  these  words  to  C.  D.:  or  the  letters  .V.  7). 
{Nomine  Dei,  in  the  name  of  God),  thus  beginning  their  prescrip- 
tion with  the  formula  even  now  used  by  many  ministers  in  opening 
services  on  Sunday  when  they  say,  "In  the  name  of  God,  Amen!" 
("Im  Nanien  des  Herrn,  Amen!  Lasset  uns  singen,"  etc.) 

In  view  of  this  origin  of  the  use  of  a  superscription,  it  becomes 
a  question  of  interest  whether  " Snperscriptio"  should  not  have  been 
" Superstifio."  The  only  traces  of  all  this  sujierstition  to  be  found 
in  the  modern  prescription  is  the  little  a])pendix  to  the  letter  R, 
as  seen  in  the  sign   1> . 

The  inscription  (inseriplio,  o)iis,  ]'..  fi't)m  the  Latin  verb  inscribo, 
3,  to  write  down,  to  describe,  to  designate)  consists  of  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  medicinal  sul)stances  which  are  to  be  used  in  com- 
pounding the  prescri{)tion.  Either  of  two  plans  may  be  followed 
in  writing  this  part  of  the  prescription — to  enumerate  the  medicines 
in  a  definite  order  according  to  theii'  thera])eutical  im])ortance,  or 
to  write  them  in  the  order  in  which  the  pharmacist  takes  them  for 
compounding. 

The  first  is  the  more  common  ])l;tn.  because  i1  is  the  easier.  Writ- 
ers are  not  all  agi'eed  on  the  best  form  of  tliis  ])lan.  some  subdivid- 
ing the  remedies  into  four,  othei's  into  five  groui)s.  In  either  ease, 
however,  the  j)lan  is  based  on  the  dii'ectioii  to  cure  (luickly,  safely, 
and  pleasantly  {euron  cilo,  hilo,  (I  ju(U)i(l<).  in  fact,  the  divi- 
sion into  four  groui)s,  according  to  therapeutical  im])ortance,  seems 
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to  have  1)0011  adoptod,  not  so  much  on  aooouiit  of  the  relative  value 
of  the  ingredients  as  from  a  desire  to  adai)t  the  iiiodorn  prescrip- 
tion more  closely  to  the  al)o\('  classic  aihico  of  Asclepiades.  We 
sec  this  in  the  following-  plan  : 


lie  i  risciiiit  idii  ('(insists  of 


liasc    riirarr, 

auxiliary     rito, 

conective tiilo, 

voliiflc    ct  Jiiciui'lf . 


The  base  {basis,  is,  f.)  is  tiic  most  important  iiij^rcdient  of  the 
prescription,  on  which  the  main  reliance  for  cure  is  based.  No  one 
remedy,  however,  always  answers  all  the  indications  of  the  case 
and  it  may  bo  necessary  to  add  some  other  iiifjrediont  to  increase 
the  medicinal  effect  of  the  base.  This  is  called  an  adjuvant  or 
auxiliary  {adjnvnns,  nntis,  n..  from  the  verb  luljnvo,  1,  I  assist), 
and  is  intended  to  comply  with  the  command  to  cure  quichh/. 

If  cither  the  base  or  adjuvant  has  objectionable  therapeutical 
properties,  a  third  inj^rodient,  the  corrective  {corrigens,  cutis,  n.. 
from  the  verb  corrifjo,  3.  1  imi)rove)  is  added,  which  complies  with 
the  demand  to  cure  safchj.  Ijastly  comes  the  vehicle  (vchiculum,  i, 
n.,  also  formerly  called  con.stifuens),  in  which  the  other  iiifjredients 
arc  dissolved  and  conveyed  to  the  iiationt.  and  which  usually  con- 
sists of  flavoriiif?  tinctures,  syrups,  simple  clixii",  su^ar.  water,  etc. 
It  fulfills  the  command  to  cure  pJensunlJii. 

Another,  slijilitly  dilTci'cnt  and  prct'orablc.  method  of  subdixid- 
iny:  th(>  inscription  is  as  follows: 


Tile  iiiscriptiiin  ciuisists  of - 


l)a.«;o    on  arc, 

adjuvant    cito, 

corrective into, 

excipieiit,  1 
(liliicnt. 


The  biisc.  ;ii|jii\aiit.  nnd  correctixc  ai'o  as  above,  but.  instead  of  a 
vehicle.  thcMo  ai'o  two  divisions:  the  oxcipiont  {( jcipii  n.'<,  (utis,  n.). 
which  is  added  for  the  |)iirpose  of  coi'roctin«;  objectionable  orjiano- 
leptic  properties  (taste  and  smein.  or  to  fjive  a  desirable  con- 
sistence, as  when  a  .syrup  or  mucilajjre  is  added  to  a  mixture  to  pre- 
vent a  suspended  powder  from  subsiding  too  rapidly;  and  a  dilu- 
ent ((lihiois,  (nfis,  u.).  consi.sting  of  some  medicinally  inert  sub- 
stance, which  is  used  to  <liliite  the  more  active  inirretlieiits.  either 
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])ec'aiisc  it  is  ]»liysic'all.y  imi)ossiblc  otherwise  to  divide  the  luedicines 
into  proper  doses,  or  because  it  is  undesirable  to  give  the  remedies 
in  a  concentrated  form,  or  because  the  addition  of  the  diluent  al- 
lows us  to  adjust  the  doses  for  the  use  of  one  of  the  ordinary  house- 
hold approximate  measures,  as  the  teaspoon  or  tablespoon.  The 
corrective  is  also  sometimes  called  a  directive,  as  will  be  explained 
further  on  ;  and  in  prescriptions  for  troches,  pills,  suppositories, 
etc.,  a  conspergative  (conspergens,  entis,  n.,  from  the  verb  con- 
spergo,  3,  to  strew  or  sprinkle)  is  not  infrequently  employed.  We 
may  have,  therefore,  the  following  ingredients  in  a  prescription : 
base,  adjuvant  or  auxiliary,  cori-ective  or  directive,  excipient,  dilu- 
ent, and  conspergative,  following  each  other  in  the  order  named. 
Instead  of  following  each  other  in  the  above  order,  these  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  prescription  may  be  written  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  added  to  each  other  in  compounding;  but  as  this 
must  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  medicine  to  be  dispensed, 
it  requires  a  knowledge  of  pharmacy  to  write  a  prescription  in  this 
manner,  and  no  rule  can  be  given,  but  the  method  can  only  be  il- 
lustrated by  an  example.  The  following  prescription,  from  the 
"Com])anion  to  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia."  illustrates  this 
method  sufficiently  Avell,  the  parts  being  designated  on  the  right  in 
iiarentheses : 


B     AmygdalsE  olei  dulcis,        fS  vi 

(adjuvant) 

Acacisc  pulveris, 

(excipient) 

Aquae,  ana  quantum  satis 

(dihient). 

ut  fiant  emulsi           fS  iii 

Adde 

Opii  tincturae,                      f3  i 

(ha^c). 

Bismuthi  subcarbonatis,      3  i 

(adjuvant) 

Saccliari  syrupi,                   fS  i 

(rxoipient) 

Misce.     Signa : 

When  tlie  prescriber  is  familiar  with  the  manncM'  of  coinpouiul- 
ing,  this  method  of  prescribing  is  very  convenient,  and  i)r(>l'(M'able 
to  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  different  parts  of  the  i)rescription 
in  a  certain  fixed  sequence,  but  the  latter  plan  is  bettei-  when  the 
physician  is  not  familiar  wilh  i)liarnia('eutical  iiianipulntions. 

The  next  part  of  the  pi"escri})tion  is  the  subscrijjlion  (su])scrij)lio, 
onis,  f.,  from  suh,  under,  and  ficripiio,  writing),  whicli  is  the  dii'oc- 
lioii  to  the  pharmacist  1hi\\   to  cohiixjuikI.     Tliis  was  rdrmcfly  (|uito 
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conipliealcd,  hut  is  now  exceedingly  simple,  often  being  contracted 
to  the  letter  M  only  (misce,  mix).  The  subscription  needs  no 
fui'ther  mention  now,  ])ut  will  ])e  considered  again  further  on. 

Then  follows  the  si^-natiirc  {siffnahtrd,  (v,  f.,  the  mark),  which  is 
the  direction  to  tlie  i)aticnt  how  to  use  the  medicine,  which  is 
to  be  mai'kod  on  the  label  by  the  dispenser.  This  should  always  be 
in  the  plain  \('rnacular  language,  and  should  be  put  on  the  label 
with  the  same  cai-e  and  completeness  as  the  different  ingredients 
ai'C  put  into  the  medicine  to  be  dispensed.  When  the  physician 
gives  comi)l('t(>  directions  in  the  signature,  and  the  druggist  substi- 
tutes for  them  on  the  label  the  words,  "to  be  used  as  directed," 
he  is  moi-ally  as  respoiisii)le  for  an  cri'oi-  or  accident  oocuri-ing  in 
consequence  as  if  he  had  substituted  morphine  for  quinine. 

This  conchuk's  the  prescription  proper,  after  which,  as  already 
stated,  should  follow  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  physician, 
when  the  whole  prescription  is  done. 

AVe  will  now  consider  the  parts  of  the  inscription  somewhat 
moi'e  fully. 

Till-:  Base. 

W'luMi  Ihc  physician  has  made  his  diagnosis,  he  determines  what 
remedy  will  meet  most  of  the  indications  of  the  case,  and  writes 
it  down  after  the  1>.  This  remedy  being  the  most  important,  is 
lit  nir(  (curare),  and  is  the  hase  of  the  prescrijition.  Tt  is  often  the 
only  iiigr(Mli('ii1.  as  when  we  ])i'esci'ibe  tincture  of  mui'iate  of  iron, 
or  solution  of  citi'atc  of  magnesium,  or  any  single  i)rc]>ai'ation.  as 
in  the  following  examples: 


Or. 


Uv 


H      'I'iiicluiic   i'cni  cliUtriili.   t'5   i. 

Sij;ii;i :      '20   droi's   fliroc   x   daily. 

IJ      S]iiiitiis  actlioris  conipositi.  50  Cc. 

Sijjna :     Oiio  teaspoonful,  as  indicated. 

R      Piliilas  forri  iodidi.  XXIV. 

Sif^na:     1   pill  laornin'j  and  ovoning. 


When  the  base  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
case  therapeutically,  and  is  in  such  a  shape  that  it  can  be  admin- 
istered witliout  tiie  addition  of  any  othei'  substance,  it  is,  of  course. 
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imncfessary  to  add  aiiythiuj^'  further.  Paris,  in  his  "  Phai'iiiaeo- 
logia,"  says  on  this  subject: 

"Let  it  be  distinctly  and  unequivocally  understood  that,  unless 
a  i)hysician  can  satist'actoi-ily  exj^lain  the  opei'ation  of  each  ele- 
ment in  his  i)rescription.  *  *  *  simplicihj  should  ever  be  regarded 
as  the  greatest  desideratum;  *  *  *  he  may  l)e  assured  that,  unless  he 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  mutual  actions  which  bodies  exert  upon 
each  other  and  upon  the  living  system,  it  nuiy  be  laid  down  as  an 
axiom  that,  in  proportion  as  Jie  complicdtcs  a  medicine,  lie  does  hut 
7nultiply  the  cliances  of  its  foilure.  Let  him  cherish  this  maxim 
in  his  remembrance,  and  in  forming  compounds  always  discard 
from  them  every  element  which  has  not  its  mode  of  action  clearly 
defined,  unless,  indeed,  a  general  and  paramount  experience  shall 
have  stamped  upon  it  the  authentic  seal  of  approval. 

"There  is  this  marked  distinction  between  the  raw  and  well- 
disciplined  practitioner,  that  while  the  one,  seeing  only  a  variety 
of  unconnected  symptoms,  seeks  to  attack  each  by  a  separate  in- 
gredient in  his  pi'esci'iption.  the  other,  by  being  enabled  to  group 
together  such  as  arise  from  a  single  cause,  diminishes  in  number 
and  variety  the  points  to  be  attack(Hl,  and  simplifies  his  remedies 
in  the  same  ratio. 

"The  i)crfection  of  a  medicinal  ]))'cscription  may  be  deiined  by 
three  words.  It  should  be  prkcise  (in  its  directions),  concise  (in 
its  construction),  decisive  (in  its  ])lan  of  (>]>cration).  It  should 
carry  upon  its  very  face  an  air  of  cnci-gy  and  decision,  and  speak 
intelligibly  the  indications  which  it  is  intended  to  fulfill.  It  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  which  is  not  in  nuich  danger  of  being 
controverted,  that  wTiere  tlic  intention  of  <t  })i(dici)ial  comhination 
is  obscure,  its  operation  will  he  imhecit<.'' 

Adjuvant. 

Pjcariiig  in  luintl,  then,  llu'  undesirabiiily  of  adding  niiiu'ces- 
sarily  to  the  base,  thci'c  may  yet  be  occasions  wlicn  we  can  iiiii)rove 
its  action  by  the  addition  of  another  drug  and  lluis  accelerate  the 
cure,  as  when  we  add  senna  to  epsoin  sails  in  the  pojjidar  "senna 
and  salts."  This  second  ingi-edient  is  to  cure  (iiiicklii  {cilo).  and 
is  call('(l   1li('  adjuvant    (uliich   means  assistant). 

Exaniph's  of  adjuvants  in  pi'cscriplions  arc  (piile  coiiinion. 
Cathai'lics  arc  oflcn  gixcn   in  (•(HiihinalioM.  assisliiig  each  other  in 
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Motion.  It  is  very  (•(nniuoii  to  coiiihino  tonics,  ;is  when  vo^otablo 
bitters  are  combined  with  iron  ;  and  vegetable  alteratives  arc  com- 
monly added  to  the  mercurials  foi-  specific  diseases. 

If  we  coiiihinc  two  or  more  substances  cssen1ial]\-  similar  in  ac- 
tion— as,  for  instance,  two  cathartics,  diuretics,  etc. — the  combina- 
tion will  act  moi'e  promptly  and  effectually  than  either  one  of  the 
dnijis  alone,  in  such  ('ombinations  the  dose  of  each  di'U<i'  is  pi'o- 
poi'tionn1('l\'  less  Ihaii  if  it  were  jiiven  without  the  other. 

In  1lic  t'oUowiii^'  prescription  we  coni1)ine  the  tonic  effects  of  qui- 
nine and  iron,  thus : 

R  Qiiinina^  sulj)hatis,  ^r.  xx. 
Acidi  citrici,  (|.  s. 
Forri  ot  ammonii  citrati.s,  3  i. 
Racehari  syrupi,  t'S  i- 
Aqua;  purae,  fs  v. 
Misco.     Fiat  sohitio.       Smna: 


Or, 


R      Quiuiiia^  .suli)liatis,                           1.   Gni. 
Acidi  citrif'i,                                           q.s. 
Fcrri  phosphatis  solubilis,           2.  Gin. 
Elixiris  aroinatiei,                      300  Cc. 
Misce,  Signa :    


Quinine  may  be  considered  as  the  base,  iron  as  the  adjuvant, 
citric  acid  as  an  excipient  to  dissolve,  and  syi'up  to  improve  the 
taste;  while,  lastly,  water  is  a  diluent  for  ease  of  administration 

and  simj)l(^  solution. 

R      Ojiii   pulvoris,  ^'r.  iv. 

Hyoscvaiiii  oxtracti, 

Toiiii    I'xtiai'ti.    fifi,  nr.  xii. 

.Misce  el    ilixidi^   in   pilulas   XII. 
Signa:      1    jiili   at    lu'dtiinc. 

In  tills  prescription  several  narcotics  are  combined,  and  in  this 
form  will  fre(iuentl\-  act  Ix'tter  than  when  one  alone  is  given. 
Opium,  of  course,  is  tlu'  base,  and  the  other  ingredients  are  ad- 
juvants. As  these  are  soft,  no  special  excipient  is  neeiled  in  this 
ease  to  make  a  pill  mass,  but  some  dry  substance,  as  jtowdered 
liquorice  root.   ma.\-  be   re(|uired. 

An  adjuvant  need  not  necessarily  be  a  drug  having  a  therapeuti- 
cal effect    siiiiibir  to  the  l)as'e.  but    may  belonir  to  (plit(>  a   dilTer(Mit 
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class  of  the  materia  inedica,  provided,  of  coui'so,  tiiat  the  actions 
of  the  base  and  adjuvant  will  not  interfere. 

A  diuretic  Avith  a  diaphoretic  would  not  be  a  suitable  combina- 
tion, because  the  two  excretions  antagonize,  or  at  least  complement 
each  other;  diuresis  bcinfj  diminished  when  diaphoresis  is  increased, 
and  vice  versa. 

A  powerful  adjuvant  in  all  eases,  though  not  e'xi)ressed  in  the 
prescription,  is  the  diet  we  presci-ibe  for  our  patients.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  give  "slop  diet"  w4th  tonics,  or  beef  tea  and  milk  punch 
with  antiphlogistics. 

Occasionally  in  febrile  cases  the  pulse  is  full  and  hard,  and  the 
pressure  within  the  vessels  such  that  absorption  can  not  take  place 
readily.  In  such  cases  we  may  comljine  with  our  remedies  a  small 
quantity  of  some  sedative  or  depressing  agent,  which  will  relax 
the  system  and,  therefore,  favor  al)Sorption.  In  the  following  pre- 
scription we  have  added  for  this  purpose  a  small  quantity  of  tar- 
tar emetic : 

B     Msignosii    sulphatis,  S  i- 

Potassii   ot   antiinoiiii   tartratis,  gr.  i. 

Syrupi  acidi  citrici,  fS  i- 

AquEe  purse,  q.  s.  ut  ftant  solutionis  f,^  iv. 

Misee.     Signa: 

Or, 

T^     Sodii  phosphatis,  '        15.  Gm. 

Tincturae  veratri,  5.  Cc. 

Syrupi  aurantii  flonuii,  20    Cc. 

Aquae,  q.s.  ad,  100    Cc. 

M.  S.     Tablcspoonful  Tuoriiiiig  uiul  o\(Muiig. 

Tai"tar  emetic,  oi'  vei'alruin  viride,  may  fr(M|ii('iitly  he  atlded  to 
cathartics,  diai)h()i'('tics,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  eccritics  or  elimina- 
tivcs. 

lOithcr  of  these  I'eniedies  might  also  be  given  separately,  as  when 
we  give  tartar  emetic  to  i)roduce  vomiting  before  administei'ing 
(piinine,  foi"  inslance.  The  act  of  vonuting  relaxes  the  system  and 
the  remedy  will  be  absorbed  more  readily,  so  that  in  effect,  if  not 
in  name,  the  tai-tar  emetic  would  be  an  adjuvant  1o  tlu"  <|iiiniiie. 
Some  of  our  "old-fashioned"  practitioners  ai'c  in  the  habit  of  com- 
mencing all  theii-  treatments  with  an  emetic  (or  with  a  cathai'lic 
wliicli    ads    similarlv.    tliou<.;h    W(>aker).      Il    is    pr(>babl('    thai    this 
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treatment  is  a  little  too  iuu(;li  neglected  and  undervalued  at  pres- 
ent, and  that  emetics  deserve  more  frequent  employment ;  of  course, 

il  must  not  be  a  mere  iiuiltin-  of  I'outiuc  to  <»ivc  thciii.  hut  they  must 
he  iiulicatod. 

The  followiuji'  t'amili;ii'  f(»nnulas  ft)r  pills  show  the  use  of  ad- 
juNauls : 

Antihilious  Pills  (Vegciahle). 

Extr.   colocyntli.   comp.,      '2\2   grs. 
Resin,  podojiliyll.,  14  gi"-  ((n^juvant). 

Dose:      1   to  4  pills. 

Alterative  Pills. 

Ext  I',  colocyntli.  comp.,     1%  grs. 
I'ulv.   rhei,  I14  grs.   (adjuvant). 

Pil.    hydrrfrg.,  1       gr.     (adjuvant). 

01.  carui,  i4o  <l'op- 

Doso:      1   to  3  pills. 

In  the  following  "shot-gun  ]n-escription"  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  which  ingrcMliont  is  the  base,  unless  we  simply  assume  the  first 
iiicii1ione<l  to  1)0  such,  although  all  air  of  about  ('<[Uiil  \alue. 

Neuralgic  Pills  [Brown-Seqaard's) . 

Extr.  liyoscyami,  %  gr. 

Extr.   conii,  %  gr. 

Extr.    ijiiiat.    ;iiii:ii-.,  14  gr. 

Extr.    opii,  14  gr. 

Extr.    acoiiiti    fol.,  l^  gr. 

Extr.   c.iiiiiiib.   Tndic,  14   gr. 

Extr.  striimoii.,  if,  gr. 

Extr.  hclla.ldHii.    fol..  1,'.,  gr. 
Dose:       1    i.ill. 

This  might  pi'ofx'rly  he  said  to  be  "all  adjuvants. ""  Hxpcrienee 
occasionally  teaches  the  \aluc  of  such  combinations,  but  as  a  rule 
we  (jo  better  to  ;i\(ti(i   them. 

Corrective,  or  Directive. 

( )ccasionally  either  one  or  both  of  the  above-described  ingredients 
of  a  prescription  i)ossess  some  disagreeable  physiological  or  thera- 
peutical cft'ccts,  such  as  irritating,  pungent  taste,  or  a  tendency  to 
cause  gi'ii)ing  or  nausea,  etc.,  and  wc  find  it  necessary  to  add  a 
third    ingiMMJient    to    o\-(M-conu'    such    objectionable    features.      This 
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inm^rediont  is  to  euro  sdfclji  {lulu),  and  is  called  the  corrective. 
Sometimes  it  is  also  called  directive;  for  instance,  when  turpentine 
is  given  in  a  tablespoonful  dose  to  expel  lunibrici,  it  occasionally 
fails  to  act  on  the  bowels,  but  acts  on  the  kidneys,  in  which  un- 
fortunate event  it  may  produce  serious  injury,  such  as  stranp^ury, 
or  even  ha.'maturia.  We  can  correct  this  tendency  to  act  on  the  kid- 
neys by  directing  the  action  of  the  turpentine  to  the  bowels  by  add- 
ing? castor  oil.  Si)igelia  may  be  given  for  the  same  object  as  turpen- 
tine, and  usually  purges ;  if  it  fails  to  purge,  it  will  act  as  a  narcotic 
poison.  We  can  correct  the  tendency  to  act  as  a  poison  by  directing 
its  action  to  the  bowels  by  adding  senna,  whence  the  popular  "pink 
root  and  senna"  combination. 

Some  authorities  have  erroneously  said  that  the  adjuvant  is 
sometimes  called  a  directive,  but  a  careful  analysis  of  the  action  of 
this  ingredient  will  show  that  in  almost  all  cases  in  which  a  direc- 
tive action  is  obtained  it  is  for  the  pui-pose  of  correcting  a  tendency 
to  produce  undesirable  effects,  and,  therefore,  that  a  directive  is 
always  a  corrective,  although  a  corrective  is  1)y  no  means  always 
a  directive. 

The  corrective  is  less  frequently  employed  than  any  of  the 
other  ingredients  of  the  prescription,  although  when  indicated  it 
is  (luite  an  important  part  of  the  i)resci'iption. 

R      CaiitlnuidiH  tiiicturaE',  f3  i. 

Amygdalae  inistuia^,  t'3  iii. 

M.  S.:     Dessertspoon  fill  four  times  daily. 

In  this  ])i-esc]-ii)ti()n  for  chronic  gleet  the  irritant  ]>i-operties  of 
the  canthai-ides  are  completely  disguised  by  the  demulcent  almond 
emulsion,  which  acts  both  as  corrective  and  as  a  diluent. 

rj      Hydrargyri   ciiloridi   mitis,         gr.  \  iii. 
Opii  pulveris,  gr.  i. 

Sacc'hati   ])iil\eris,  3  ss. 

ALisce  et  di\ide  in   pnh  t'res  \'III. 

Such  a  combination  of  opium  with  calomel  is  frequently  em- 
ployed when  the  mercurial  is  given  in  syphilis,  and  we  desire  to 
cori-ect  its  tendency  to  pui-ge,  or  to  direct  its  action  so  as  to  pro- 
duce const  ilulional   effects. 
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Cotn  poll  lid  ('ill  luirl  Ic   /'ills    { I  in  prrn'cd) . 

Ext  I',    cdldcyntli.    coniii.,  1  V.j  <rrs. 

Extr.   jaliip.,  %  frr. 

TJosiii.   jiodopliyll.,  i^  prr. 

Resin,    loptaiidrii',  %  err. 

Kxtr.  liyoscyaiiii,  Vi  o;r.    (corrective). 

Ivvtr.   <;ciit  iaiiii'  ^j  n^- 

()1.     Iliciltll.     pi|i.,  1/40  'li'op. 
J)(>sc:       1    l(.  ;;    pills. 

Miiiulrul;,   /'ills   (Dr.  K.  Tx.  Sijiiilihs') . 

Rosin.    p()(l()|)}iy]l.,  Vt  gr. 

Extr.   bolladonii.   fol.,  %  fir.    (eorrcr.livr). 

Capsiei   pulv.,  Yj  S""- 
Doso:      1  or  2  pills. 

(^(tlomd  inul  h'hiiharh  Pilh. 

llydrai-^-.    I'lildiiil.    mit.,  ',:»   ^r. 

Kxtr.  rlici,  i^   gr. 

I-]xtr.    colocyiitli.    coiiip.,  i^   gr. 

Kxtr.    liyoscvami,  l(;  gr.    {cnrrcciivc). 
D()S(>:       I    t(i  ;i   pills. 

Ahxs  iDid  Iron  PiUi^. 

Pulv.  aloes  socotr.,  Y-y  gr. 

Extr.  conii,  14  gr.   (corrective). 

Ferri    sujpli.    exsicc,  1        gr. 

Piilw    /.iiigih.    Jaiuaic,  1        gr. 
Dose:      I   to  :i  lulls. 

Mors  iiikI  Miirrh  Pills  {U.  S.  P.). 

I'ul\'.    aloes    socotr.,  12        grs. 

i'uh.    myrrh.,  1        gr. 

l'i:l\.   aroinat.,  %  J^r.   (corrective). 
Dose:      ."■  to  (i  pills. 

Probably  the  best  known  examples  of  prescriptions  containing 
a  corrective  can  be  seen  in  the  many  popular  formulas  for  laxative 
pills,  in  which  exti'acts  of  belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  or  conium  arc 
used  t(»  correct  tlic  iciidciicy  of  the  cathartic  ingredients  to  pi-oduce 
griping.  These  exti-acts  are  preferred  to  opium  and  similar  nar- 
cotics, because  they  do  not  produce  constipation,  but  rathei-  promote 
the  vermicular  action  of  the  intestines. 
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EXCIPIKNT. 

The  next  ingredient  in  the  prescription  is  the  excipient,  to  cure 
pleasantly  {jucundc).  This  may  be  added  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing a  certain  consistence  to  the  medicine,  as  when  we  add  syrup  or 
mucilage  to  a  mixture  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  subsidence  of  the  in- 
soluble particles ;  or  when  we  add  acacia  to  emulsify  an  oil ;  or  an 
adhesive  substance  to  ])owders  to  make  a  pill  mass.  The  excipient 
is  also  added  for  tlie  i)urpose  of  rendering  the  ])reparation  pleas- 
ant to  the  patient,  as  when  we  add  aromatics,  syrups,  etc.,  to  dis- 
guise the  unpleasant  taste  of  many  of  our  remedies,  or  for  improv- 
ing the  smell  or  appearance. 

Much  of  the  success  of  homoeopathy  has  been  due  to  the  pleas- 
antness of  its  remedies,  and  a  careful  attention  to  rendering  the 
medicines  as  palatal)le  and  elegant  as  possible  will  add  much  to 
the  physician's  popularity.  He  should,  therefore,  pay  due  regard 
to  making  his  medicines  pleasant  in  taste,  smell,  and  appearance. 

An  excipient  may  ])e  added  for  mechanical  purposes,  as  when 
we  write: 

R      Quininae    sulphatis,  2.       Gni. 

Opii  pulveris,  0.10  Gni. 

Gentianae  extracti,  q.  s. 

Misce  et  divide  in  pilulas  XVI. 
Consperge  pulvere  cinnamomi. 

In  this  prescri])tion  the  extract  of  gentian  is  an  excipient  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  consistency ;  it  enables  us  to  make  a  mass  with  the 
other  dry  ingredients.  Some  authors  say  that  in  such  prescrip- 
tions the  choice  of  excipient  may  be  left  to  the  pharmacist,  but  an 
intelligent  preseriber  will  not  leave  anything  to  the  choice  of  an- 
other, but  will  make  his  prescription  perfect  and  complete  by 
naming  every  ingredient,  excipient  not  (excepted.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  always  to  state  the  exact  amount  of  excipient  required 
to  make  a  mass,  and  the  determination  of  the  exact  (luantitj'  may 
properly  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  dis{)enser.  jirovided  that 
the  pharmaceutical  requirements  are  such  as  to  permit  this  with- 
out affecting  tlie  Iheraijculical  characteristics  of  the  linislu'd  j)r()d- 
uct.  When  tlie  determination  of  the  quantity  is  left  to  the  pharma- 
cist, this  is  indicated  by  omitting  mention  of  a  (|uantity  after  the 
ingredient,   and    writing,   instead,   the  ;il)l)re\iat  ion   (/.  n.    [<iii(intn))i 
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sal  is;  iiaiiic  <il'  iii^rcdiciil  in  Ihc  ^'enitivc  case).  But  q.  s.  must 
never  be  wi-iltcii  when  the  pharniaoeutical  ivquireinents  do  not  fix 
the  amount  to  be  used.  It  would  be  wrong  to  use  it,  for  instance, 
as  follows : 

R     Quiniiiae   siilphatis,  o  i. 

Verbal  santa?  synipi,  q.  k. 

Miseo  ot  si_q,na:     Tablospfirmfnl  cvory  two  hours. 

If  tile  (li'U^'ii'isI  look  1  (luidouiice,  tlu^  dose  of  (|uinine  woubl  be 
;!()  <>raiiis:  and  i I'  lie  look  (J  lluidounees.  the  dose  would  be  oid>'  .") 
grains:  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  pi'cscription  to  assist  him  in 
detennininji'  the  auiount. 

An  exeipient  is  also  used  for  a  meehanieal  purpose  when  we 
oi'der  a  dry  and  ins()lul)le  powder  to  l)c  dispensed,  suspended  in 
a  li(iuid.  We  then  add  syrup  or  niueilage  to  render  the  liquid 
viscid,  so  tlia1  the  jtowdei-  will  subside  but  slowly,  as  in  the 
following : 

Ti      Hisiiiuthi   .sulx'aihonatis,  ."  ii. 

Crt'ta;  mist  lira;'. 

Acacias  synipi,  fia,  f,?  iss. 

;N[isco. 

Such  a  ju'epai'at  ion  is  often  called  a  ''shako  mixture."  and  a 
label  with  tlu'  direction,  "to  be  well  shaken."  may  be  i)asted  on 
the  vial,  just  above  or  below  the  regular  label. 

Instead  of  using  syruj)  or  mucilage,  we  may  order  ])Owdered 
gum  aral)ic.  which  is  mixed  with  the  other  i)owders,  and  then  the 
water  or  other  diluent  is  slowly  added  during. constant  stirring. 

The  disagreeable  taste  of  many  preparations  nuiy  be  greatl>' 
imjjroved  1)>"  the  clioiee  of  a  ])roi)er  exeipient:  but  taste  should 
not  be  remlered  moi'e.  agreeable  at  the  ex])ense  of  eftieicncy. 
unless  the  i)atient  absolutely  refuses  t<t  take  the  more  disagreeable 
antl   active  j)reparation. 

The  bittei"  i)reparations  can  not  be  greatly  impi'ove<l  by  syrups, 
for  the  sweetish-bitter  taste  becomes  nauseous  t(i  many.  Aro- 
matics  will  usuall\'  \h'  better  for  the  pui'po.se. 

.\lkaline.  sour,  or  salty  i)rei)arations  may  be  sweetened  with 
syrups.  Aci-id  and  pungent  sul)stances  may  be  disj)ensed  in 
mucilages  and  syrups.  Nauseous  drugs  ai-e  rendered  more 
agreeable   bv    the   addition   of  volatile   oils.    i)itti'rs.    or  aromatics. 
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while  insipid  medicines  iiuiy  l)e  Ihivoi-ed  with  aromatic,  sweet,  sour, 
or   bitter  excipients. 

Modern  elegant  pharmacy  has  enriched  our  materia  medica 
with  many  very  palatable  preparations,  such  as  wine  of  beef  and 
iron,  elixii-s  of  various  kinds,  syrups,  wines,  malt  preparations, 
and  numerous  other  combinations  in  which  pleasant  flavor,  taste, 
and  ap])earance  are  united  with  effectiveness  and  ready  assim- 
ilability.  G^reat  differences  exist  in  these  regards,  however,  be- 
tween the  preparations  of  the  same  name  made  by  different 
makers,  and  the  physician  will  do  well  to  use  judicious  discretion 
in  choosing  between  them.  ]Many  of  the  preparations  of  this 
kind,  such  as  compound  elixir  of  taraxacum,  aromatic  elixir, 
elixir  of  licorice,  syrup  of  yerba  santa,  etc.,  are  very  good  ex- 
cipients to  be  added  to  extemporaneous  prescriptions ;  those  men- 
tioned here  disguising  almost  completely  the  disagreeable  taste 
of  even  as  bitter  a  remedy  as  quinine. 

If  quinine  is  dispensed  in  a  mixture  with  aromatic  sj^rup  of 
rhubarb,  chocolate,  licorice,  compound  elixir  of  taraxacum,  or 
elixir  of  wild  cherry  bark,  or  with  any  other  excipient,  to  disguise 
its  taste,  no  acid  should  be  added,  as  these  substances  will  not 
be  able  in  that  case  to  overcome  the  intense  bitterness  of  the  drug. 

While  attention  is  paid  to  taste  and  flavor,  the  appearance  must 
not  be  neglected.  Frequently  some  coloring  substances — for  in- 
stance, compound  tincture  of  lavender,  or  compound  tincture  of 
cardamom — will  give  an  attractive  appearance,  w^here  otherwise 
this  might  not  be  so.  A  patient  is  usually  a  very  fastidious  per- 
son, and  will  take  a  pleasant  remedy  much  more  willingly  than 
one  that  is  repulsive  ])oth  to  the  eye  and  to  the  taste. 

The  conspergative  in  prescriptions  for  pills  is  really  a  form  of 
excipient,  specified  in  the  prescription  in  order  that  the  pills  inay 
have  the  same  flavor  and  taste,  wherever  and  by  whomsoever  they 
may  be  compounded.  Strictly  speaking,  a  gelatin  or  sugar  coat- 
ing is  also  an  excipient. 

Till':  DiM'i'iNT. 

The  last  iiigi'cdiciil  in  a  comph'tc^  prcsci'ijjtion  is  tlic  diluent. 
whi<'h  has  no  therapeutical  value,  and  is  added  merely  for  me- 
clianical  I'casons.  It  is  added,  as  the  name  implies,  to  dilute 
tlie   more   active    ingredients,    and    in;iy   be   either   solid    or   rKjiiid. 
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It  is  most  useful  in  adjust  in  •;•  doses,  iiiakiii;^^  up  tlic  desired  iiuaii- 
tity,  oi-  when  the  dose  of  the  I'eniedy  is  so  small  that  it  can  not 
by  itself  be  wcif^hcd  out  into  doses  at  all,  as  when  we  try  to 
divide  1  grain  of  strychnine  into  100  doses.  Jlei-e,  of  course,  we 
must  add  some  otlun'  in^i-edient  to  make  the  whole  bulky  enough 
to  allow  of  division. 

I^     Morphinac   sulpliatis,  gr.  i. 

Saechaii  albi,                            3  ss.   (dUucnt). 
Mi.scc  ct  divide  in  pulveros  VIII.     Sif:fiia: 


R     !Morpliina3   sulphatis,  gr.  i. 

Glycyrrhizae  pulveris,  gr.  viii   (dHucnt). 

Gentians;  cxtracti,                   q.  s. 
Miscc  et  divide  in  pilulas  VIJI.     Signa: 

R     ]\rorphina!   .sulpliatis,  gr.  i. 

Aquas  mentha;  piperilae,        f 5  i   (dih(cnt). 
Fiat  sohitio.     Signa 

In  the  above  thi-ee  examples  w^e  see  the  use  of  both  liciuid  autl 
solid  diluents,  added  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  divide  1 
gi-ain  of  morphine  into  doses  of  ^s  gi"ain  each.  One  powder,  1 
l)ill,  or  1  teaspoonful  of  the  solution,  each,  contain  that  dose. 

The  same  ingredient  often  answers  both  as  cxeipient  and  di- 
luent, as  when  we  dissolve  various  chemicals  in  simple  or  aro- 
nuitic  clixii',  as  in  the  following  example: 

R     Quinime  sulpliatis.                    2.  Gm. 
Fluidextracti  glycyrrliiza;,  20  Cc. 
Elixiris  adjuvantis,  ad        100  Cc. 
M.  S 


Or, 


li      (^uiiiiiKi'   suliihatis,  3 1. 

Klixiris  taraxaci  compositi,    f'  iv. 
Misec  et  signa:     Tablcspoonful  every  four  hours. 


Jlere  the  comi)ound  elixir  of  taraxacum  answers  the  double 
puri)osc  of  diluting  for  ease  of  administei-ing  the  doses  and  as 
an  excipient  to  disguise  the  bitter  taste  of  the  (piinine,  and  it 
will  be  found  more  convenient  to  use  the  term  "' vehicle"  in  a 
case  of  this  kind. 

The  determination  of  the  amount  of  diluent  to  Ite  added  de- 
pends upon  the  number  and  size  of  the  doses  we  wish  to  give. 
If  wc  determine,  for  instance,  to  give  twelve  doses  of  30  grains 
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each  of  bromide  of  potassium  eveiy  two  liours,  in  elixir  of  orange 
peel,  we  will  at  once  see  that  a  teaspoonful  close  will  not  answer  our 
purpose,  because  the  salt  can  scarcely  be  dissolved  in  this  small 
quantity  of  fluid,  and,  if  it  could,  it  would  be  too  concentrated 
a  solution  to  taste  well.  A  dessertspoonful — or,  still  better,  a 
tablespoonful — dose  will  be  more  pleasant,  and  we  therefore  add 
enough  of  the  vehicle  to  the  6  drams  of  the  bromide  to  make  12 
tablespoonfuls  or   6  fluidounees.   as  follows : 

R     Potassii  bromidi,  3  vi. 

Elixiris   aurantii   eorticis,  fS  vi. 

Fiat   solutio.      Signa :      Talilospoonful   evory   two   hours. 

This  is  really  a  little  more  than  6  fluidounees,  as  the  dissolved 
salt  occupies  some  little  space;  but  .when  the  quantity  of  the  salt 
or  other  dissolved  material  is  small,  we  ignore  this  little  inac- 
curacy, and  mention  a  definite  quantity  of  diluent  or  vehicle. 
But  when  the  total  bulk  of  a  number  of  salts,  tinctures,  and  other 
ingredients  is  appreciable  in  quantity',  but  not  readily  ascertained, 
or  when,  to  make  an  even  total  volume,  the  quantity  of  diluent 
would  have  to  be  expressed  in  fractions  of  drams  or  ounces  other 
Ihjui  halves,  it  is  preferable  not  to  state  the  quantity  of  diluent 
or  vehicle  in  the  prescription,  l)ut  to  write  "q.  s. ''  after  it,  as 
in  the  following  exami)le : 

B     Magnesii   sulphatis,  B  i- 

Podophylli  oxtracti  fluidi.  f3  ii. 

Ehei  syrupi,  fs  ss. 

Aquae  q.  s.  ut  ft.  sol.  f^  iv. 

:\r.  S.: 

The  more  usual  form  of  expressing  this  is  shown  in  the  next 
form   of   the   same  pi'escription. 

n 


Magncsii   sulphatis. 

Si. 

Podophylli   oxtracti   fluidi. 

fSii. 

li'lii'i  syiupi. 

1\5  ss, 

Aquaui  ad 

f.lix. 

M.  S. : 

The  word  "ad"  iiieaus  thai  enough  of  the  iiigi'edient  be  taken 
"up  1o"  or  "to  make"  the  quantity  which  follows  the  word  "a</." 
In  the  above  exampU-  the  epsom  salt,  fluid  extract  of  mandrake, 
and  syrup  of  rhul)arb  ;ire  to  be  placed  in  the  vinl  ;md  enough 
water  is  then  added  to  niiiko   the   l-duncr  sdlutinii. 
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As  there  sccnis  to  bo  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  about 
the  use  and  meaning  of  the  word  "ad,"  it  has  been  suggested  by 
some  to  discard  its  use  in  prescriptions  altogether,  but  it  would 
seem  to  be  al)sur(l  to  drop  an  exceedingly  expressive  and  con- 
venient term  for  the  pui-poso  of  accommodating  ourselves  to  the 
ignorance  of  others.  A  better  plan  is  to  use  the  word  only  in 
connection  with  tlie  abbreviation  "q.  s.,"  which  wouhl  make  the 
last  line  of  the  hist  example  read  thus: 
AquiB  q.  s.  ad.       f^  iv. 

Used  in  this  manner,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  any  one  should 
misunderstand  the  meaning  of  this  convenient  preposition. 

The  choice  of  diluent  should  never  be  left  to  the  dispenser, 
but  should  always  be  expressed  in  the  prescription,  so  that  the 
prescription  may  always  be  compounded  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner. 

Combination  of  Remedies. 

It  will  prove  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the  reader  to  care- 
full}^  study  the  classical  work  of  Dr.  Paris,  entitled  "Pharma- 
cologia,"  but  as  this  woi'k  is  out  of  print  and  very  scarce,  and. 
therefore,  inaccessible  to  most  readers,  no  apology  is  needed  for 
inserting  here  the  following  synopsis  of  the  chapter  from  Dr. 
Paris'  work,  which  bears  the  heading.  "An  Analysis  of  the 
Objects  to  be  Attained  by  Mixing  and  Combining  Medicinal 
Substances.  ' ' 

Medicines  are  combined   to  achieve  different   results: 

I.     TO  promote  the  action  of  the  basis  or  principal  medicine. 

A.  Bii  comhininq  sfvcrnl  rJiffrrcnf  forms,  or  prcparaiions:,  of 
the  same   substance. 

This  is  of  use  wlien  the  chemical  nature  of  the  medicinal  sub- 
stance will  not  admit  of  the  full  solution  of  all  its  active  prin- 
ciples in  any  one  solvent,  and  its  exhibition  in  substance  is  in- 
eligible. Example:  Liqiiar  iodi  compositus,  in  which  iodine  and 
iodide  of  potassium  both  are  necessary  to  effect  jiroper  solution. 
J'quenfnm  iodi  illusti'ates  the  same  truth. 

/>.  Jiji  romhiniiif/  tin  Ixisls  irith  sii})stanees  of  the  same  na- 
ture— that  is,  u'liieh  are  i)idii'idualhj  eapahle  of  producing  similar 
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effects,   bid    wilh  less   (■(rhiiiilj/   or  encrjji/    IIkih    ivluii    hi    (■()))ihi- 
nation  with  each  other. 

Dr.  Paris  says  that  Dr.  Fordyce  first  proved  that  a  combination 
of  similar  remedies  will  produce  a  more  certain,  speedy,  and 
considerable  effect  than  an  equivalent  dose  of  any  single  one. 

A  number  of  examples  have  already  been  given.  This  fact 
is  especially  observable  in  regard  to  the  action  of 

(a)   narcotics; 

(h)   bitter  tonics; 

(c)   aromatics; 

(cZ)   astringents; 

(e)   emetics   (as  ipecac  with  tartar  emeti-c)  ; 

(/)   antispasmodics   (as  valerian  with  ether)  ; 

ifj)   cathartics; 

(h)   diuretics  (as  digitalis  with  acetate  of  potassium)  ; 

(i)   diaphoretics; 

(i)   expectorants   (as  senega  with  squill)  ; 

It  is  not  so  advisable  in  the  case  of  diffusible  stimulants,  because, 
by  giving  them  singly,  we  may  economize  our  resources  in  linger- 
ing diseases.  This  is  also  occasionally  true  in  regard  to  nar- 
cotics, enabling  us  to  avoid  the  continual  increase  of  dose  and, 
possibly,  consequent  establishment  of  habit  by  now  and  then 
changing  from  one  narcotic  to  another. 

C.  By  combining  the  basis  with  substances  of  a-  different  na- 
ture, and  which  do  not  exert  any  chemical  influence  i(i>on  it,  but 
are  found-  by  experience  to  be  capable  of  rendering  the  stomach, 
or  system,  or  any  particular  organ,  more  susceptible  of  its  action. 
Examples  have  been  already  given,  as  when  tartai-  emetic  in 
nauseant  doses  promotes  subsequent  absorption  of  (|uinine,  etc. 
Changes  of  diet  or  habits  also  illusti'atc  this  point. 

II.  To  CORRECT  THE  OPERATION  OF  Till:  BASLS  BY  OBVlATlMi  ANY 
UNPLEASANT  EP^^'ECTS  IT  MIGHT  UK  I.IKKLV  TO  OCCASION,  AND  WHICH 
WOULD  PERVKRT  ITS  INTI^NDKD  A("TION  AND  DKFKAT  THK  OBJECTS  OP 
ITS  EXHIBITION. 

A.  By  mechnnicidty  separating,  or  cluniicatly  )uutrati::ing,  tin 
offending  ingredient. 

Tllusti-ated  in  deodorized  liTictuie  of  opium  (separation  of 
Jiarcolinc  and  odorous  mattei'). 
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B.  Bij  addi)i<i  sonu  si(J)sl(i)icc  cupublt  of  <niiir<Hu()  lh<  slomach 
or  system  against  Us  deleterious  effects. 

Instances:  Small  doses  of  opium  added  to  emetics  will  not  pre- 
vent emesis,  but  will  prevent  excessive  depression  and  nausea; 
mucilages  with  i)Uii<i:ent  substances;  castoi-  oil  with  tui-pentine 
when  given  as  an  anthelmintic ;  etc. 

III.    To  OHTAIX   THE  JOINT  OPERATION  OF  TWO  OR   MOKE  MEDICINES. 

A.  By  combining  tliosc  substances  ivliich  are  cedculated  to  pro- 
duce the  same  ultimate  effects,  edthough  by  totally  different  modes 
of  operation. 

Example:  Digitalis  and  acetate  oi"  potassium  combined  in  a 
diuretic  draught;  opium  and  ipecac  in  Dover's  powder,  etc. 

B.  By  combining  medicines  which  have  entirely  different  powers, 
and  which  arc  required  to  obviate  different  symptoms,  or  to  ansivcr 
d  iffc  re  nt  indie  a  t  io  ms . 

(a)   exhilarants  with  tonics; 

(6)   antispasmodics  with  tonics,  or  narcotics; 

(c)  narcotics  with  excitants  (as  opium  with  camphor,  in  pare- 
goric, or  opium  with  capsicum)  ; 

{d)   narcotics  with  mercurial  alteratives; 

(e)   tonics  Avith  purgatives; 

(/)   astringents  with  tonics ; 

(g)  astringents  with  diaphoretics  (as  tincture  of  catechu  with 
tincture  of  ipecac  and  opium)  ; 

(/i)  astringents  with  antacids  (as  chalk  mixture  with  tincture 
of  kino)  ; 

(0  astringents  with  narcotics  (  as  acetate  of  zinc  with  laudanum 
for  injection)  ; 

(./')  purgatives  with  narcotics  and  antisi)asmodics  (as  opium 
with  sulphate  of  magnesium  in  lead  colic)  ; 

(A-)  purgatives  with  excitants  and  tonics  (as  ginger  with  senna, 
compound  extract  of  f,olocynth  with  nux  vomica,  etc.)  ; 

(I)  purgatives  with  mercurial  alteratives  (as  aloes  with  cal- 
omel) ; 

(m)   j)urgativcs  with    diaphoretics   (not   often  used); 

(n)  diuretics  with  tonics; 

(o)  diuretics  with  ericitants  (ns  wpiill  with  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nium) ; 
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(p)  diuretics  with  alterants ; 
(q)  diaphoretics  with  tonics; 
(r)   expectorants  with  tonics; 

(s)  expectorants  with  excitants  (as  senega  with  carbonate  of 
ammonium  or  camphor)  ; 

(0    antacids  with  carminatives,  tonics,  purgatives,  or  sedatives; 
(u)   antilithics  with  narcotics,  diaphoretics,  or  tonics. 

No  rules  can  be  given  for  these  various  coml)inations,  but  the 
physician  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  materia  medica  and 
therapeutics,  together  w^th  varied  experience  and  good  powers 
of  observation,  to  make  the  best  use  of  such  combinations.  Dr. 
Paris  says  that  a  work  may  give  a  general  idea  of  the  subject,  but 
practice  and  experience  alone  give  full  possession  of  it. 

IV.  To  OBTAIN  A  NEW  REMEDY  NOT  AFFORDED  BY  ANY  SINGLE  SUB- 
STANCE. 

A.  By  associating  medicines  which  excite  different  actions  in  the 
stomach  and  system,  in  consequence  of  which  new  or  modified  re- 
sults are  produced. 

Example :  Opium  is  narcotic  and  ipecac  is  emetic  ;  pnJvis  ipecacu- 
anha  el  opii  is  diaphoretic. 

B.  By  comhining  substances  ivhich  have  the  properfy  of  acting 
chemically  upon  each  other,  the  result  of  wliicli  is  the  formation  of 
new  compounds,  or  the  decomposition  of  one  or  tnore  of  the  original 
ingredients  and  the  development  of  their  more  active  elements. 

Examples:  Black  wash;  yellow  wash;  solution  of  citrate  of  mag- 
nesium ;  etc. 

C  By  comhiinng  sahsiances  hclwecn  whicli  no  oilier  chemical 
change  is  induced  than  a  diminution  or  increase  in  the  soluhilities 
of  those  principles  ichieh  are  the  repositories  of  their  medicinal 
virtues. 

Examples:  Adding  acids  to  tlic  water  uIumi  making  decoction 
of  cinchona,  oi-  acetic  acid  1o  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 

\.  Tu  Ai'KOKD  AX   i;ij(;ii?i)i;  I'oini. 

A.  By  which  the  efficacj/  of  tlie  meelicine  is  enhanced. 
Exaniy)lc:  Sul)nitrate   of  bismuth  acts  better  when   given    in    a 

mixtni'c  will)  mucilage  than   when  ^ixcn   in   i)ill    foi'in. 

B.  liy  icIikIi   lis  (isp((l  or  Jlavor  is  nuihnd  hss  ohji  vHo)\ii})le. 
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C  By  which  it  is  preserved  from  sponla)ieoiis  decompositUjn,  or 
(ini/  other  chemical  change. 

Examples:  Iodide  of  iron  is  preserved  by  the  sugar  in  the  syrup ; 
sugar  in  Vallet's  mass;  boric  or  salicylic  acids  as  anti-fermentatives. 

Perhaps  no  man  more  carefully  analyzed  the  relations  of  in- 
gi'odionts  in  ])resei'iptions  to  each  other  than  did  Dr.  Paris,  and  by 
studying  llic  al)()vc  abstract  fi'oiu  liis  woi'k  in  connection  with  what 
was  ])revi()usly  said,  and  then  pi'acticing  by  analyzing  in  like  inaii- 
nei-  the  i)i'csc7'iptions  on  a  druggist's  prescription  file,  or  in  some 
foiiuulary,  the  reader  may  soon  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  c()in])iiiati()iis  useful  in  prescriptions. 

SUBSCRIPTIOX  AND  SIGNATURE. 

The  suhscription  or  instruction  to  the  druggist  is  generally  very 
simj)lo,  as  it  is  presumed  that  the  pharmacist  knows  his  business 
and  docs  not  require  minute  instructions. 

(Icncrally  the  abbreviations  for  subesription  and  signature  are 
written  in  one  line,  ''M.  S. ;"  the  letter  "M."  {misce)  implying 
all  the  manipulations  necessary  to  compound  the  prescription,  and 
the  letter  "S."  (signa)  directing  the  druggist  to  label  as  follows. 

Sometimes  this  abl)reviation  is  written  "^I.  D.  S. ;"  which  means 
'Unisce,  dn,  signa"  (mix,  give,  and  sign)  ;  or,  better,  "misce,  detur 
sigiKil ura"  (mix.  let  it  be  given  with  the  signature). 

The  sig)iafur<t,  ov  direction  foi-  the  i)atient's  guidance  in  using 
the  medicine,  should  always,  if  ])ossibIe,  l)c  written  in  the  language 
best  understood  l)y  the  patient  or  his  attendants,  oi-  otherwi.se  in 
plain  English;  never  in  Latin.  Complicated  Latin  snbscrijitions 
and  signatures  are  obsolete  in  this  country. 

l''iii;ill\.  Ilie  pi'esci'iption  should  contain  tlie  name  of  the  jdiy- 
sician.  his  full  address  and  his  office  houi-s.  that  a  druggi.st  may 
consult  liim  if  any  error  should  have  occurred  in  writing  the  pre- 
scription. 

'I'he  nielhods  of  wi'itiiig  the  subscriptions  for  special  pi-eparations 
will  be  considered  furthei'  on  under  th(>  apin-ojiriate  headings. 

Doses. 

The  dose  ol'  a  drug,  as  slated  in  the  works  on  materia  niediea. 
is  genei-all\   und(>rstood  to  be  that  <|uantity  which  will  produce  the 

full  elTeet  of  the  reniedv. 
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The  dose  of  opium,  for  instance,  is  stated  to  be  1  grain,  and  this 
is  the  quantity  usually  rcfiuircd  to  produce  sleep  or  to  relieve 
pain  in  an  adult  patient.  This  dose  may  be  given  at  once,  or 
in  divided  portions — sometimes  called  "fractional  doses" — at  cer- 
tain intervals,  according  to  the  effect  required.  Opium  is  better 
given  in  full  doses  if  we  desire  to  produce  sleep ;  in  fractional 
doses  to  relieve  pain. 

Or  quinine  is  better  given  in  a  full  dose  as  an  antipyretic,  and 
in  broken  or  fractional  doses  as  an  antiperiodic,  or  as  a  tonic. 

Some  medicines  especially  of  the  class  of  ha'matics,  exert  no 
appreciable  effect  from  the  single  medicinal  dose,  and  then  the 
frequency  of  repetition  is  ordered  after  the  dose,  as  when  we 
say,  the  ' '  dose  of  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron  is  from  10  to  30 
minims,  which  may  gradually  be  increased  to  1  or  even  2  flui- 
drams,  two  or  three  times  a  day."  (United  States  Dispensatory.) 

The  doses  as  given  in  the  books,  are  for  adult  males  in  the 
prime  of  life.  Females,  aged  persons,  and  youths  require  some- 
what smaller  doses ;  children  much  smaller  doses.  The  condition 
of  the  individual  will  have  much  to  do  in  determining  the  dose, 
as  some  women  may  Ije  stronger  than  some  men,  etc.  Tempera- 
ment, disposition,  idiosyncrasies,  condition  of  pregnancy,  lacta- 
tion, etc.,  all  must-  ])e  considered,  not  only  in  the  choice  of  the 
medicine,  but  also  in  the  choice  of  the  dose. 

Doses  for  CJiildren. 

Children  require  considerably  smaller  doses  than  adults,  but 
there  is  no  perfectly  accurate  rule  by  which  to  fix  the  doses  for 
the  little  patients.  The  best  and  most  frequently  employed  rule, 
which  gives  ap])roxinuitely  good  results,  is  Young's,  and  is  as 
follows : 

"Divide  ilie  age  of  IJie  cliild,  in  years,  hji  llie  age  of  flic  clidd 
plus'  twelve." 

If  the  age  is  four  vears,  the  dose  is     ———=-„=  ,  .    The  dose  oi" 
"  '  4+12     16      4 

a  child  of  four  years  is,  thcrefoi-e,  one-foui'th  that  of  an  adult. 

Di".  M.  i).  ('owliiig's  I'ule  is  to  add  1  lo  Ihc  age  of  tlie  child  in 
yeai's,  and  divide  by  24.  If  tlie  child  is  ;i  years  ohi,  ■a'.UX  1,  which 
makes  4,  and  divide  by  24,  which  gives  j{.4,  or  \[;. 

\)v.  I'].  II.  ('lark  assumes  150  i)ouiids  to  be  the  average  wciight  of 
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an  adiill  ami  In  i'('(|uii'c  llic  unit  of  dusc.  I'crsoiis  wcij^liiii*^  more 
or  less  rc'fiuire  propoi'tionalcly  iiioix'  or  less  medicine  at  each  dose; 
therefoi-e,  divide  the  weight  of  the  person  in  pounds  by  150  to 
learn  the  dose.  A  i)erson  200  pounds  heavy  would  requii-e  ^^*%r,o, 
or  %  of  the  ordinary-  unit  of  dose.  A  cliild  .SO  jjonnds  heavy 
would  i'e(|nire  '"'i.-,,,.  or  '/f„  of  the  unit  of  dose. 

Jjnus)i(ilhi  Liirf/c  Doses. 

Occasionally  apparently  excessive  (luantities  of  dangerous 
I'eiiiedies  arc  pi'esci'ihed.  as  of  morphine  in  the  case  of  opium- 
eaters,  or  of  opium  in  cases  of  dclii'ium  tremens  or  of  peritonitis, 
etc.  To  avoid  delay,  on  account  of  justifiable  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  ])harmacist  to  put  up  such  prescriptions,  the  physi- 
cian should  wi'itc  th(>  (|uantity  both  in  Latin  numerals  and  in 
words.  Ilic  latter  cithci'  in    iMi^lish  or  Latin,  in  parentheses,  tluis: 

rj      Ojjii    )nilv.,  gr.  iv    (foiir  fjrains). 

Tart,  oinetic,  gr.  ii    (two  grains). 

Sacch.    alb.,  gr.  x. 

^r.  ct  div.  ill   ]iiil\-.  ill. 
8.:      One    ]i(i\\(l<'r  exovy  hour. 

This  shows  that  the  large  doses  are  not  written  by  erroi-,  but 
delibei-ately  and  knowingly,  and  the  pharmacist  would  be  justified 
in  putting  up  the  medicine  unhesitatingly. 

Apparently  excessive  doses  may  also  be  designated  by  placing 
an  exclamation  mark  in  jiarentheses  after  the  quantity,  but  care 
should  be  taken  to  wi'ite  plainly,  so  that  this  nuirk  may  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Ixoman  numerals.  It  has  been  suggested 
to  underscore  the  lai'ge  (plant ity,  l)ut  this  is  not  a  good  plan,  be- 
cause the  stroke  of  a  "t,"  in  the  next  line  below,  may  be  acci- 
dentally written  under  an  unintentionally  excessive  dose,  and 
may  lead  the  druggi.st  to  consider  it  all  right,  and  an  accident  may 
be  the  result.  The  lirst-mentioned  method  is  jilainest  and,  there- 
fore, best. 

AlM'ARKNT    DiSCHKPANCV    IN    StATINC    DoSES. 

Tn  a  i)harinaceutical  journal  there  was  i)ublished  some  time  ago 
an  article  by  a  ]>hariiiacist  which  presents  a  subject  for  considera- 
tion that  is  often  ignored  or  not  properly  understood.     This  writer 
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said  thai  phai'iiiacists,  not  pliysiciaiis,  slidiild  (ix  llic  tloscs  of 
l)hariiiaceutieal  ])r{'i)arations,  as  they  wci'o  belter  aeciuainted  with 
the  percentage  strength  of  the  various  preparations.  This  view 
is  held  by  many  i)harinaeists,  and,  while  it  is  not  the  province 
of  these  pages  to  treat  at  length  on  this  subject,  a  few  words  will 
not  be  out  of  place.  The  above-quoted  assertion  shows  that  the 
w'riter  did  not  understand  the  principles  that  govern  the  deter- 
mination of  doses,  for  many  (inestions  of  therapeutics  and  i)harmacy. 
besides  the  mere  consideration  of  percentage  proportions,  are  in- 
volved. 

In  Bartholow's  work  on  Materia  Medica  and  Tlierapeutics  the 
following  doses  of  two  preparations  of  ipecac  are  given,  and  the 
number  of  grains  of  the  drug  contained  in  each  dose  is  added  in 
])arentheses: 

Fluid  extract  of  ipecac.     Dose:     TTj,  ii — oi  (2 — (iO  grs.). 
Wine  of  ipecac.     Dose:      Tt\  1 — 3  i  (i^r; — ^  g'"^-)- 

Any  given  volume  of  wine  of  ipecac  contains  only  about  '/-ig  as 
much  of  the  drug  as  an  equal  quantity  of  fluid  extract  of  ipecac, 
yet  the  smallest  dose  stated  is  only  half  as  large,  or  contains  ^^o 
as  much  ipecac  as  the  smallest  stated  dose  of  fluid  extract,  while 
the  largest  dose  of  the  wine  given  by  this  author  is  of  equal 
volume  as  that  of  the  fluid  extract,  but  contains  only  %«  as  much 
ipecac. 

Now,  according  to  the  views  of  the  writer  mentioned  above,  this 
shows  lamentable  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Bartholow,  and  the 
work  of  fixing  the  doses  should  have  been  delegated  to  a  pharma- 
cist. That  Bartholow  knew  this  difference  in  strength  is  shown 
])y  his  calling  attention  to  it  himself;  nevertheless  he  gives  the 
above  doses.  The  truth  is,  these  two  preparations  arc  used  for  en- 
tii-ely  different  purposes;  and,  in  fact,  the  differences  in  action  be- 
Iwecii  lai'ge  and  small  doses  of  ipecac  is  almost  as  great  as  if  they 
were  two  different  remedies.  Ipecac  in  large  doses  (IT)  to  <iO 
grains)  is  used  as  an  emetic,  or  in  some  eases,  and  with  due  ] ire- 
cautions,  as  an  anti-d.vsentcric  remedy;  in  small  doses  (Vf.o  to  '2  or 
3  grains)  as  expectorant  and  nauseant,  and  in  some  intestinal 
ti'oul)les  oi"  children.  For  the  emetic  effects  tlie  iluid  exti'act  or 
I)ow(h'i'  is  used;  foi'  the  other  eft'ects.  in  cough  mixtui'es.  etc..  tiie 
milder  syrup  or  wine  is  preferred.      We  would   not    waste  l2   (luid- 
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ounces  of  good  .sherry  wine  to  give  1  dram  of  ipecac  as  an  emetic, 
especially  as  the  dilution  would  delay  the  action;  and  when  we 
do  not  wish  the  emetic  effects  we  make  the  remedy  more  i)leasant 
with  syru])  oi'  wine;  and  the  doses  of  the  preparations  quoted 
in  the  works  on  tlierapeutics  are  the  doses  an  intelligent  and  edu- 
cated physician  makes  use  of,  for  the  pui-poses  foi-  which  the 
{)reparation  is  best  adapted.  Nunioi-ous  simihn'  instances  might 
he  (luoted.  but  the  above  are  enough  to  show  that  the  appai-ent 
discrepancies  in  the  doses  of  different  pharmaceutical  preparations 
of  the  same  drug  are  not  due  to  ignorance  of  the  composition  on 
the  part  of  physicians,  but  are  based  rather  on  long  exi)erience 
and  sound  therapeutical  knowledge,  and  an  appreciation  of  these 
facts  enables  the  physician  to  choose  intelligently  from  among 
these  various  preparations. 

Cases  have  no  doul)t  come  to  the  knowledge  of  every  one  in 
which  the  patient  Avas  treated  by  one  physician  for  a  length  of 
time  unsuccessful  1\",  Jind  then  promptly  recovered  under  a  change 
of  ])hysicians;  and  yet  botli  physicians  used  the  same  remedies. 
This  is  often  ascribed  to  "faith,"  or  "imagination,"  on  the  part 
of  the  patient,  and  occasionally  this  may  be  the  explanation,  but 
in  most  such  cases  it  is  due  to  greater  knowledge  on  the  ])art  of 
the  second  physician,  who,  by  judicious  choice  of  preparations  and 
doses,  is  able  to  produce  gradations  and  modifications  of  effects  of 
which  some  physicians  and  many  pharmacists  seem  to  have  no 
idea.  A  physician  may  write  grammatically  faultless  prescrip- 
tions, and  yet  fail  to  produce  the  desired  effects  if  he  has  neglected 
the  sludy  of  tlie  subject  suggested  in  this  ]iai'agrap]i. 

Prescribing. 

When  the  physician  has  carefully  examined  the  ])atient  and 
arrived  at  a  diagnosis,  if  such  is  possible  at  the  time  of  the  exam- 
ination, the  next  thing  is  to  detei'mine  on  a  plan  of  treatment,  and 
to  write  the  ])rescription.  The  latter  should  not  be  done  until 
after  a  full  examination,  as  it  destroys  the  contidence  of  the  pa- 
tient if  the  ])hysician  commences  to  wi-ite  the  i)ivscription  and 
then  throws  it  aside,  half-finished,  upon  hearing  the  ])atient  state  a 
symptom  not  before  mentioned.  The  patient  is  excu.sable.  under 
such  circumstances,  if  he  thinks  the  ])hysician  hasty  and  careless, 
and  that   he  iloes  not    fully   understand  the  case;  or.  if  he  begins 
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three  or  four  i)reseriptions  befoi'c  finishing  one,  it  gives  the  pa- 
tient the  impression  that  he  is  ignorant  and  undecided  in  regard 
to  the  proper  treatment;  and  in  either  case  he  need  not  be  sur- 
prised if  he  never  sees  his  patient  a  second  time. 

Having  determined,  as  far  as  possible,  the  nature  of  the  case, 
we  determine  ivluit  to  give.  This  our  knowledge  of  matei'ia  medica 
and  thei'apeutics  enables  us  to  do,  and  base,  adjuvant,  corrective 
or  directive,  exeipient,  and  diluent  are  all  mentally  determined 
on.  Then  comes  the  question,  liow,  or  in  what  form,  to  give. 
This  is  by  no  means  a  subordinate  question,  for  the  efficacy  and 
promptness  of  our  treatment  often  depend  upon  the  determina- 
tion of  this  point. 

As  a  general  rule,  we  may  remember  that  medicines  dispensed 
in  a  fluid  form  act  most  promptly  and  surely,  and  in  the  pill  form 
most  slowly,  if  not  most  unsatisfactorily.  Whenever  the  powers 
of  assimilation  are  low  or  interfered  Avith  by  the  disease,  or 
when  the  symi)toms  are  urgent,  it  is  folly  to  give  solid  pi'epara- 
tions,  unless  they  are  almost  instantaneously  soluble  in  water  or 
in  the  gastric  juice.  Powders  and  pills  that  require  time  to  dis- 
solve or  digest,  often  lose  us  our  patients,  when  the  same  remedies 
in  fluid  form  might  have  saved  them.  The  writer's  experience  has 
been  that  the  fluid  extracts  are  usually  the  best  form  in  which  to 
administer  drugs  when  promptness  and  certainty  of  action  are 
desired. 

When  the  remedy  may  be  given  in  several  forms — as,  for  instance, 
in  solution,  pills,  or  powders — without  sacrifice  of  efficiency,  we 
may  give  to  our  patient  a  choice  of  these  preparations,  as  in- 
dividual tastes  differ  in  this  regard,  some  pi-eferring  pills  or 
powders,  while  others  prefer  solutions. 

The  next  (piestion  is,  liow  much  to  give.  Tliis,  also,  dci)ends  on 
many  different  cii'cumstances.  Some  I'cmedies  are  given  in  a 
single  dose,  as  emetics,  cathartics,  etc.;  while  others,  such  as  tonics, 
etc.,  are  given  in  divided  doses,  more  or  less  fi'e(iuenlly  repeated. 
In  the  latter  case  we  shouhl  give  sudi  a  (luaiilit.w  Hint,  if  llie  pa- 
tient takes  the  remedy  according  to  our  directions,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient from  one  of  our  visits  to  the  next.  The  nuinbei'  of  hours  in 
a  day  during  which  a  paliciil  will  lake  iiicdiciiie  aNci-ages  about 
sixteen,  as  llic  olhcr  ci^ht  lioiifs  aic  (•(uismiicd  in  sleep.     It  is  \ery 
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seldom  necessary  to  rouse  a  i)atii'iit  to  take  medicine,  as  sleep  is 
generally  of  as  much  iniportaiu'c  as  druj^s. 

Dividing  sixteen  by  the  number  of  hours  of  interval  between 
the  administration  of  the  separate  doses,  and  adding  one,  we  find 
the  number  of  doses  to  be  given  for  each  day;  it  is  then  easy  to 
determine  the  total  number  of  doses  from  one  of  our  visits  to  the 
next.  If  we  visit  the  patient  on  alternate  days,  and  he  takes  a  dose 
of  medicine  every  three  hours,  lie  will  take  six  doses  (16^-3=5; 
5-(-l=())  in  one  day;  and  we  will,  therefore,  i)rescribe  twelve 
doses  at  each  visit.  In  such  calculations  we,  of  course,  ignore 
fractions. 

This  calculation  is  only  ap])i'()xiniately  correct,  as  the  patient 
may  sleep  more  or  less  than  eight  hours,  or  his  tablespoon  may 
contain  h'ss  than  ^/.-ounce,  etc.;  so  that  we  need  not  l)e  .so  very 
exact  in  this  calculation  of  the  number  of  doses. 

It  is  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  and  injury  of  the  physician 
if  he  prescribes  large  quantities  of  medicines — for  which  the  pa- 
tient must  pay,  of  course — and  then  at  the  next  visit  orders  the 
use  of  the  remedy  to  be  discontinued,  though  scarcely  half  is  taken, 
and  prescribes  something  else. 

It  quite  frequently  happens  that  a  row  of  half-empty  vials  and 
boxes  adorns  the  patient's  table,  looking,  as  the  patient  sometimes 
expresses  himself,  "like  a  small  drug  store."  This  is  justly  re- 
garded by  i)coplc  in  moderate  or  i)oor  circumstances  as  a  waste  for 
which  there  is  no  I'xcuse.  and  which  they  can  illy  afford.  If  the 
physician  dispenses  his  own  remedies,  they  will  suspect  him  of 
an  effort  to  increase  the  bill  uniiecessai-ily ;  oi-.  if  he  does  not  dis- 
pense medicines  himself,  they  will  think  he  is  paid  a  percentage 
on  his  ])i'escrii)tions  l)y  the  druggist.  This,  of  course,  no  reputal)le 
physician  will  stooj)  to  take,  and  the  ijhai-maceutical  profession 
has  no  very  ilatteriiig  opinion  of  the  nuMi  who  are  avai'icious  and 
mean  enough  to  ask  i)ercentages. 

In  the  struggle  for  existence  onl\-  th(>  fittest  should  survive,  and 
when  a  physician  or  a  druggist  can  not  exist  without  receiving  or 
paying  i)ercentages  he  ought  to  learn  a  trade,  or  do  something  to 
earn  an  honest  livelihood. 

There  may  not  be  any  improper  motive  in  prescribing  too  large 
quantities  of  medicines,  and  it  may  be  simjily  from  a  want  of  re- 
flection, or  fi-om  thoughtlessness,  yet  the  physician  who  is  in  the 
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habit  of  prescribing  a  fresh  remedy  before  the  old  is  taken  will 
surely  suffer  in  his  practice. 

Unforeseen  symptoms  may  occasionally  arise  which  will  call 
for  a  change  of  remedies,  and  in  such  an  exceptional  case,  of 
course,  the  above  considerations  should  not  prevent  us  from  mak- 
ing the  change. 

When  writing  a  prescription,  we  first  write  the  names  of  the 
drugs  or  ingredients  in  their  proper  order;  for  example,  wiien 
called  to  prescribe  for  a  child  suffering  with  ' '  summer  complaint, ' ' 
and  we  wish  to  give  powders,  each  containing  1  grain  of  mercury 
with  chalk,  y^  grain  of  Dover's  powder,  2  grains  of  subnitrate  of 
bismuth,  and  4  grains  of  sugar^l  powder  to  be  given  every  two 
hours,  and  the  visit  to  be  repeated  next  day — we  will  write : 

I>     Hydrargyri  cum  creta, 

Pulveris  ipecacuanhse  conipositi, 

Bismutlii  subnitratis, 

Sacchari  albi, 
Misce  et  divide  in  pulveres 
Signa:      1  powder  every  two  hours. 

Now,  we  calculate  sixteen  hours  a  day  for  taking  medicine,  and 
two  hours  interval  between  doses  (16  ~  2=8  ;  8  +  1=9) ;  nine  doses 
to  be  given. 

In  prescribing  powders  (or,  in  fact,  any  other  preparation)  it 
is  customary  to  employ  only  even  numbers  to  express  a  number 
of  doses  greater  than  three ;  we,  therefore,  give  eight  or  ten  doses. 
Suppose  we  give  ten  doses.  We  write  the  numeral  X  after  the 
word  pulveres  in  the  subscription,  and  then  multiply  the  intended 
dose  of  each  ingredient  by  ten,  wa-iting  the  quantities  thus  ascer- 
tained after  the  respective  names,  and  the  prescription  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

IJ     Hydrargyri  cum  creta,  gr.  x. 

Pulveris  ipecacuanhae  compositi,  gr.  v. 
Bismutlii  subnitratis,  gr.  xx. 

Sacchari  albi,  gr.  xl. 

Misce  et  divide  in  pulveres  X. 
Signa:      1  powder  every  two  hours. 

We  must  be  careful,  however,  to  write  the  required  quantity 
of  each  drug  after  the  name  of  that  drug,  fl«d  not  after  some  other 
name.     Suppose  that  we  iiitciidod  to  give  ""40  pai't  of  a  gi-aiu  of 
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strychnine  and  2  grains  of  quinine  in  pill  form  in  each  pill,  it 
would  not  be  "quite  ilic  thing"  to  change  the  quantities,  thus: 

R      StrvcliiiiiuT  sulphatis,  9  iv. 

Quininae  sulphatis,  gr.  i. 

Mucilagiuis  tragacanthae,  q.  s. 
MisC'C  ct  divide  in  i)i]ulas  XL. 

Such  carelessness  might  lead  to  very  serious  results;  for,  al- 
though the  above  is  perhaps  an  exaggerated  example,  mistakes  of 
this  kind  do  sometimes  occur.  While  the  above  method  of  writing 
a  prescription  is  usually  employed,  this  should  preferably  all  be 
done  and  calculated  mentally,  the  drugs,  together  with  their  order 
and  quantities,  being  determined  before  commencing  to  write. 
In  such  a  case  the  prescription  is  written  out  in  full  at  once. 

When  the  quantity  of  any  ingredient  is  near  some  such  weight 
as  a  scruple,  dram,  or  ounce,  a  half-scruple,  half-dram,  or  half- 
ounce,  or  some  multiple  of  these  quantities,  we  prefer  to  use  the 
sign  for  such  quantities  instead  of  the  exact  number  of  grains. 
We  also  prefer  to  say  oss,  rather  than  'S  iss,  or  gr.  xxx.  The  sign 
oSS  is  chosen  I'ather  than  .~)iv,  etc. ;  just  as  we  would  say  one  dollar, 
and  not  ten  dimes,  or  one  liundrcd  cents. 

Wlien  writing  a  prescription  for  any  other  preparation,  liquid 
or  solid,  we  proceed  just  as  for  powders;  first  determining  the 
drugs,  then  the  number  of  doses,  then  the  total  (juantities  desired. 

Having  finished  the  prescription  avc  carefully  read  it  over,  as- 
suring ourselves  of  the  correctness  of  our  doses  and  calculations, 
and  then  we  give  it  to  the  patient,  giving  him  full  oral  instruc- 
tions how  to  use  the  medicines,  besides  ordering  plain  directions 
to  be  wi'ittoii  on  the  label. 

Some  ])hysicians  are  in  the  habit  of  writing  ])rescriptions  in 
which  they  designate  the  ingredients  l)y  uiuisual  names,  not  un- 
derstood by  evei'y  ])hai'm;icist,  thus  forcing  the  patient  to  go  to  a 
druggist  who  has  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  physician  in 
regard  to  these  private  formulas.  The  patient  is  thus,  perhaps, 
comi)elled  to  go  a  great  distance  to  a  druggist  in  whom  he  places 
no  confidence,  and  who  will  charge  high  pi'ices  for  simi)le  sub- 
stances because  the  jiatient  can  not  have  the  i)rescription  com- 
pounded elsewhere.  Such  collusions  between  the  druggist  and 
physician  are  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  cheating  the  pa- 
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tient,    and   such   ))ohavi()r   is   unprofessional,    and   parties   thereto 
are  guilty  of  quackery  and  fraud. 

Influences  Modifying  Action  of  Medicines. 

Works  on  therapeutics  give  information  in  regard  to  many  in- 
fluences which  modify  the  action  of  medicines  and  the  size  of 
doses,  all  of  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  prescribing. 

We  have  already  referred  to  age  as  regulating  the  sizes  of 
doses.  But  it  also  must  be  considered  as  regards  action  of  medi- 
cines. Opiates  and  narcotics,  cathartics,  and  many  other  remedies 
are  either  not  given  to  children  at  all,  or  only  in  very  small 
doses,  far  less  in  proportion  than  as  ascertained  by  the  rules  al- 
ready given;  while  on  the  other  hand,  calomel  is  borne  in  pi'o- 
portionately  larger  doses  without  i)roducing  salivation. 

The  sex  of  the  patient  also  exerts  a  great  influence  on  the  ac- 
tion of  medicines.  The  general  rule  that  women  require  smaller 
doses  than  men  was  probably  based  on  an  empirical  ex])erience, 
which  was  afterward  formulated  by  Dr.  Clark  into  a  rule,  already 
quoted,  according  to  which  the  unit  of  dose  is  to  be  given  to  pa- 
tients weighing  150  pounds,  and  larger  or  smaller  doses  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  or  lesser  weight  of  the  patients.  As  the 
average  Avcight  of  women  is  less  than  the  average  weight  of  men, 
the  average  doses  for  women  are  also  less ;  but  a  definite  rule,  ap- 
plicable to  individual  cases,  has  never  been  formulated,  and  prob- 
al)ly  can  not  be  formulated.  Some  authors,  however,  have  stated 
that  neurotics,  or  nerve  remedies,  and  cathartics,  especially  if  of 
the  gastro-intcstinal  ii-i'itant  class,  must  be  given  with  greater 
caution  to  women  than  to  men. 

Perhaps  much  of  the  difference  of  the  action  of  medicines,  as 
exerted  u])()n  i)ers()ns  of  different  sexes,  is  due  less  to  the  sex 
than  to  the  different  habits  of  women  and  men.  As  a  rule,  men 
use  liquors,  tobacco,  spices,  sauces,  and  other  stimulating  articles 
of  food  or  drink  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  women  do:  the 
latter  generally  prefei'i'ing  more  insipid  oi'  simi)ly  sweet  food  and 
drink.  Therefore,  when  we  prescribe  remedies  to  affect  tlie  nerves 
or  alimentary  canal,  the  man.  who  is  used  to  the  liahilual  stimu- 
lation of  these  organs,  will  nol  Ix'  affected  by  the  same  d»)ses  that 
would  probably  act  violently  on  most  women.  Tlie  habits  of  the 
individual,  therefore,  have  a  greater  modifying  elTcc!    (in    the  ac- 
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tion  of  medicines  than  the  sex.  Habit,  indeed,  may  enable  a 
person  to  consume  iiuniense  quantities  of  some  drugs,  as  we  sec 
in  the  tolerance  of  opium,  arsenic,  and  other  remedies,  in  those 
who  are  addicted  to  these  vicious  '"habits."  The  long-continued 
use  of  almost  any  remedy  will  accustom  the  patient  to  its  use, 
and  necessitate  continually  increasing  doses,  unless  the  use  of  the 
remedy  is  occasionally  discontinued. 

The  time  of  day  when  to  administer  medicine  is  sometimes  of 
importance.  Thus,  most  cathartics  should  be  given  late  at  night,  so 
that  they  may  commence  and  finish  their  expected  action  during 
next  day.  It  is  not  advisable  to  disturb  the  sleep  of  the  patient, 
or  compel  him  to  get  out  of  bed  to  go  to  the  closet,  as  by  so  doing 
he  may  "take  cold,"  and  more  mischief  than  good  may  follow 
the  use  of  the  remedy. 

Many  remedies  may  irritate  an  empty  stomach  which  would  be 
easily  borne  on  a  full  stomach,  oi-  at  least  before  the  meal  is 
totally  digested,  f'od-liver  oil  is  better  tolerated  when  taken  with 
a  meal  than  when  taken  on  an  empty  stomach.  Of  course,  such 
remedies  as  pepsin,  alkalies,  acids,  etc.,  given  before  or  immedi- 
ately after  meals  to  influence  the  digestion  of  the  food,  would  do 
little  or  no  good  if  given  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  Generally, 
large  doses  of  most  medicines  are  best  given  two  or  three  hours 
after  meals;  cathartics,  narcotics,  and  hypnotics  in  the  evening: 
saline  purgatives  and  diuretics,  especially  in  the  form  of  mineral 
waters,  in  the  morning;  etc. 

The  season  of  the  year  also  influences  us  in  the  choice  of  rem- 
edies and  doses.  In  winter,  for  example,  when  much  larger  quan- 
tities of  more  solid  diet  are  taken,  we  can  give  larger  doses  of 
cathartics  than  in  summer,  when  more  vegetable  and  fluid  sub- 
stances are  ingested,  and  most  ])ersons  are  inclined  to  suffer  from 
the  summer  diarrhanis. 

Similar  considerations  influence  treatment  as  practiced  in  vari- 
ous climates  and  zones,  and  on  individuals  of  different  races.  The 
influence  which  race  has  on  the  action  of  medicines  is  not  as 
much  dwelt  on  as  the  subject  probably  demands.  We  know  that 
there  are  peculiar  exenii)ti()ns  from  some  diseases,  as  well  as  pecu- 
liar susceptibilities  in  regard  to  others,  on  the  part  of  different 
races,  and  even  of  different  people,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  suppose 
like  differences  of  sus('ei)tibility  to  the  action  of  medicinal  agents. 
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The  effect  of  alcoholic  liquors  on  the  Indians  of  North  America  is 
well  known,  as  is  also  the  extent  of  the  opium-eating  habit  among 
Mongolian  people.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  the  higher  civilized 
and  cultivated  races,  as  well  as  individuals,  require  and  tolerate 
greater  amounts  of  nerve-stimulants  (alcohol,  etc.),  while  the  use  of 
narcotics  (opium,  hasheesh,  etc.)  is  more  extensively  practiced  by 
the  so-called,  ' '  half-civilized ' '  nations ;  the  apparent  exception  to 
this — namely,  the  increased  use  of  opium,  hydrate  of  chloral,  chloro- 
form, cocaine,  etc.,  in  civilized  countries  or  communities,  in  re- 
cent times — is  directly  traceable  to  the  perhaps  well-meant,  al- 
though ill-judged  and  often  fanatical  prohibition  and  total-absti- 
nence movement,  which  is  unintentionally  forcing  a  greater  curse 
on  the  country  than  the  one  it  is  trying  to  suppress. 

Individual  idiosyncrasies  produce  quite  exceptional  conditions, 
which  no  physician  can  foretell,  but  the  possibilities  of  which 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  prescribing.  For  instance,  a  single 
dose  of  mercury  will  salivate  some  persons  ;*  or  of  iodine  will 
produce  cutaneous  eruptions  and  coryza ;  or  of  quinine  may 
cause  choleraic  symptoms,  or,  as  in  a  recently  reported  case,  ex- 
tensive desquamation  of  the  skin;  a  small  dose  of  opium  may  pro- 
duce mania,  or  excessive  narcotism;  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
other  patients  and  under  other  conditions,  very  large  quantities 
of  medicines  may  be  given.  Instead  of  being  a  personal  idiosyn- 
crasy, this  may  may  be  only  a  consequence  of  the  particular  dis- 
ease; as  when  we  give  immense  doses  of  opium  in  peritonitis,  or 
apparently  enormous  quantities  of  hydrate  of  chloral  in  delirium 
tremens. 

Incompatibles. 

By  ''incompatibility"  in  a  prescription  we  mean  tliat  the  com- 
bination of  certain  substances  or  remedies  is  objectionable  or  im- 
possible ;  and  this  incompatibility  may  arise  from  various  reasons, 
sons. 

We  may  classify  cases  of  ineom])atibili1y   iiiulci'   four  hcMdings: 

I.  Mechanical  Incompatibility. 

II.  Organoleptic  Incompatibility. 

III.  Chemical  Incompatibility. 

IV.  Therapeutical  Incompatibility. 
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A  thorough  knowledge  of  materia  mediea  and  ehemistiy  is 
necessary  to  avoid  the  error  of  com])ining  incompatible  substances 
in  the  same  prescription,  and  the  physician  shouhl  carefully  study 
this  part  of  materia  mediea  in  the  works  on  that  subject.  It  is 
probably  impossible  to  make  a  list  which  would  be  of  much  value, 
as  the  list  could  not  l)e  memorized,  and  reference  to  it  when  per- 
haps the  patient  is  looking  on.  or  Avhen  away  from  home  on  a  visit 
to  the  patient,  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  We  will,  there- 
fore, confine  ourselves  in  this  place  to  the  consideration  of  the 
general  facts  only,  leaving  it  to  the  prescribor  to  apply  these  facts 
to  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  remedies  he  desires  to  give. 

Considering,  first,  then,  meclianical  incompatibilities,  we  find 
that  there  are  many  i-emedies  which  we  can  not  bring  into  as  homo- 
geneous union  as  would  be  desirable,  but  that  the  resulting  mix- 
ture would  soon  separate  again.  Tinctures  containing  iodine, 
volatile  or  fixed  oils,  balsams,  oleo-resins,  resins,  resinoids.  and 
similar  substances  form  precipitates  when  they  are  added  to  water, 
and  these  precipitates  often  adhere  so  persistently  to  the  sides 
of  the  vial  that  shaking  will  not  loosen  them,  and  the  liquid  that 
might  be  poured  from  the  bottle  would  contain  little  or  none  of 
the  medicinal  ingredients. 

Often,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  we  may  correct  the  trouble  by  mak- 
ing the  menstruum  in  our  prescription  more  alcoholic  by  adding 
either  plain  alcohol  or  one  of  the  alcoholic  liquors;  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  use  of  alcohol  is  not  eountor-indieated  l)y  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient. 

Many  cases  of  mechanical  incom})atil)ility  may  be  corrected  by 
proper  pharmaceutical  manipulation,  or  ])rocesses,  as  when  we 
cause  the  precipitate  to  be  a  light,  flaky  one,  by  adding  the  tinc- 
ture slowly  to  water  during  constant  trituration,  or  perhaps  by 
adding  syrup  instead  of  water  alone,  thus  suspending  the  result- 
ing precipitate  and  making  a  "shake  mixture;"  or,  when  we  emul- 
sify an  oil  by  means  of  acacia  or  yolk  of  egg,  and  tluis  ovtM-conie 
an  apparent  mechanical  incompatil)ilit\-. 

Mechanical  incompatibility  is  least  likil}-  to  ilo  actual  harm 
to  the  patient,  but  it  is  most  aj^parent  to  the  phjirmacist.  who  is 
often  annoyed  by  combinations  that  defy  his  utmost  skill  in  dis- 
pensing.    The   right   of  the   pharmacist   to  alter   the   prescription 
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under  such  eireumstances  is  limited,  and  the  prescription,  if  really 
not  eompoundable,  should  1)C  referred  back  to  the  physician  for 
correction.  A  merely  trifling'  change — such  as  the  substitution,  in 
a  prescription  for  pills,  of  one  excipient  which  will  make  a  mass 
for  another  which  was  prescribed  and  will  not  make  a  mass — 
may,  of  course,  be  permitted. 

Organoleptic  incompatibilities  are  such  as  result  in  medicines, 
offensive  to  sight,  taste,  or  smell.  Reference  to  the  methods  of 
correcting  some  of  these  errors  by  means  of  excipients  has  al- 
ready been  made  when  speaking  of  the  latter.  Certain  mixtures 
are  so  disagreeable,  however,  that  we  should  avoid  them  alto- 
gether, if  possible;  for  instance,  tincture  of  aloes  in  a  mixture  is 
rarely  prescribed  now,  aloes  licing  almost  always  administered  in 
pills. 

Preparations  containing  tannic  acid  produce  such  unsightly 
mixtures  with  iron  salts  and  solutions  that  we  generally  avoid 
the  combinations. 

Examples  of  cliemical  incompatihiliti/  are  quite  plentiful.  Two 
or  more  substances  may  be  added  to  each  other,  and  unite  to  form 
a  new  compound;  or,  by  double  decomposition,  several  new  com- 
pounds, which  may  be  entirely  different  from  the  original  sul)- 
stances  prescribed.  Such  resulting  compounds  may  be  insoluble 
and  inert;  or  they  may  be  exceedingly  active  or  even  poisonous;  or 
they  may  have  therapeutical  or  physiological  effects  which  are 
totally  different  from  those  which  the  prescriber  desired. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  alkaline  hydrates  or  alkaline  car- 
bonates should  not  be  mixed  with  acids.  While  this  is  genei-allx- 
true,  yet  the  resulting  salts  may  be  just  what  we  want  to  give, 
as  in  the  "neutral  mixtures,"  or  "satui'ations;"  as  when  we 
order  carbonate  of  ammonium  and  benzoic  acid  "ad  saturations m," 
so  that  the  solution  contains  benzoate  of  ammonium,  or  as  in  so- 
lution of  citrate  of  magnesium. 

As  a  rule,  alkaline  hydrates  and  carbonates  should  not  be 
added  to  soluble  alkaloidal  salts,  as  the  latter  may  become  decom- 
])osed,  precipitating  the  often  insoluble  alkaloid.  This,  while  it 
generally  does  not  deti'act  from  the  activity  of  tlie  alkaloid,  gives 
I'isc  to  the  danger  that  the  last  dose  may  contain  an  excessive 
iiiiKiunI    of  the   alkaloid   and    produce   serious   I'esults   which    would 
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Ijave  been  avoided  by  the  retention  of  the  alkaloidal  salt  in  solu- 
tion. Metallic  salts  should  not  be  j^ivcn  with  alkaline  hydrates, 
carbonates,  chlorides,  sulphides,  etc.,  because  precipitates  may 
result;  as  nitrate  of  silver  with  chloride  of  sodium,  or  calomel 
with  lime-water.  Even  to  this  rule  there  are  exceptions ;  for  calo- 
mel with  lime-water  gives  us  "black  wash,"  while  corrosive  sub- 
limate with  lime-water  forms  "yellow  wash."  both  of  which  ai-c 
valuable  remedies. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  there  are  many  cases  of 
chemical  incompatibility  wliich  can  not  be  objected  to  on  thera- 
peutical grounds;  that,  in  fact,  many  of  these  "incompatible" 
combinations  are  valuable  from  a  therapeutical  standpoint  and 
that  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  give  general  rules  as  to  which 
combinations  may  or  may  not  be  used.  This  will  depend  on  the 
ingredients,  and  each  prescription  must  be  considered  individually. 

There  are,  however,  some  chemically  incompatible  mixtures  which 
must  never  be  prescribed — namely,  those  in  which  decomposition 
may  take  place  violently,  or  with  explosive  force. 

The  most  dangerous  combinations  that  are  likely  to  occur  ii\ 
prescriptions  are  those  of  chlorate  of  potassium,  permanganate  of 
potassium,  bichromate  of  potassium,  chromic  acid,  or  concentrated 
mineral  acids,  with  easily  oxidizable  organic  substances. 

We  should  avoid  giving  chlorate  of  potassium  with  tannic  acid, 
glycerin,  sugar,  suli)hur,  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  etc.  Chlorate  of 
potassium  will  explode  violently  with  many  other  substances,  either 
upon  trituration  or  spontaneously,  but  some  of  these  mixtures 
are  extremely  unlikely  to  be  prescribed;  as  chlorate  of  pota.s- 
sium  with  sulphide  of  niitiniony.  i)i(M'ate  of  aniiiionium.  ])icric 
acid,  etc. 

Nitrate  and  pcrinanganatc  of  potassium  may  oxiilode  with  the 
same  substances  which  are  dangerous  with  chlorate  of  potassium. 

Nitric  acid  may  produce  spontaneous  combustion  or  explosion, 
with  turpentine  or  other  oils;  or  some  of  the  concentrated  mineral 
acids,  as  sulphui'ic  and  nitric  may  j)i'oduce  the  .same  result  witli 
simple  syruj).  We  should,  therefore,  make  it  a  rule  to  i>rescril)C 
chlorate  or  permanganate  of  ]H)tassium  only  in  solution,  and.  as 
far  as  possible,  without  other  ingredients  except  water:  as  it  may 
occur  that   tiie  vial  is  left  uncorked,  and  the  water  evaporates,  in 
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whieli  case  the  residue  might  explode.  Chlorate  of  potassium 
troches,  ignorantly  carried  loose  in  a  pocket  which  contained 
matches,  have  produced  violent  explosion.  Mineral  acids  should 
not  be  prescribed  in  a  concentrated  form,  but  only  diluted.  A 
safe  plan  is  to  prescribe  no  combinations  which  are  unusual,  with- 
out first  studying  the  results  that  may  possibly  occur;  and,  if 
explosive  or  poisonous  compounds  may  be  formed,  we  should,  of 
course,  avoid  them. 

In  dispensing,  we  must  recollect  that  many  substances,  such  as 
vapors  of  ether  or  alcohol,  lycopodium  dusted  in  the  air,  etc.,  are 
inflammable,  and,  with  air,  form  explosive  mixtures.  It  is  true 
these  are  not  spontaneously  inflammable,  but  require  the  pres- 
ence of  a  flame  to  ignite  them;  but  at  night  a  physician  requir- 
ing an  anaesthetic  will  prescribe  chloroform,  and  not  ether,  on  ac- 
count of  the  danger  of  igniting  the  vapor  of  the  latter. 

To  consider  tJierapeutical  incoynpatihilities  at  any  length  is  out- 
side of  the  scope  of  these  pages,  and  we  must  refer  to  those  works 
on  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  which  treat  at  length  on  the 
physiological  action  of  medicines.  By  therapeutical  incompatibil- 
ity is  meant  an  antagonism  in  action,  so  that  one  ingredient  of  the 
prescription  acts  as  an  antidote  to  another.  Such  antagonisms  are 
not  infrequently  met  with,  sometimes  even  in  official  preparations, 
as  in  the  case  of  tincture  of  conium,  in  which  the  alcohol  is  an 
antidote  to  the  conium,  and  to  a  certain  extent  interferes  with 
the  proper  action  of  the  drug.  A  combination  of  opium  with 
cathartics  would  ordinarily  be  considered  incompatible;  yet,  in 
lead  colic  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesium  with  tincture  of 
opium  is  found  in  practice  to  be  a  very  valuable  combination. 

Belladonna  (or  its  alkaloid,  atropine)  is  a  physiological  anti- 
dote to  opium,  and  is  used  in  cases  of  opium  poisoning.  Opium 
is  a  powerful  depressant  of  the  heart's  action,  while  atropine,  in 
proper  doses,  is  a  most  energetic  heart  stimulant.  Both,  in  exces- 
sive doses,  are  narcotic  poisons.  Notwithstanding  the  abovc- 
meiilioiiccl  })hysi()]()gi('al  antagonism  or  ineomiKitibility,  it  is  found 
in  ])ra('tice  that  a  combination  of  the  two  remedies  produces  ano- 
dyne and  hypnotic  effects,  without  the  danger  of  narcotic  poison- 
ing f)'om  either.  It  appears,  therefore,  even  in  regard  to  physio- 
logical   infonipatibilily.   Iliat  cxi)erience  or  ein])ii'i('ism   teaches  us 
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that  there  may  be  exceptions,  and  we  may  do  well  to  remember 
that  there  can  not  be  any  positive  rules  in  regard  to  this  whole 
subject  of  incompatibility,  but  that  we  must  study  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  individual  drugs  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  re- 
gards. 

Another  subject,  somewhat  related  to  chemical  incompatibility, 
is  that  concerning  the  changes  of  color  produced  by  various  com- 
binations in  our  prescriptions.  It  is  important  to  think  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  clianges — not  so  much,  perhaps,  because  th-ey 
can  affect  the  value  of  the  medicines,  but  rather  because  a  want  of 
knowledge  in  this  regard  may  lead  us  to  express  or  form  erro- 
neous and  unjust  opinions  as  to  the  correctness  of  compounding, 
and  our  own  ignorance  may  cause  us  to  do  injustice  to  some  able 
pharmacists. 

Lessing  gave  the  following  exami)les  of  color  changes,  in  his  work 
on  materia  medica.  Sulphurous  acid,  chlorine  water,  or  any  prep- 
aration containing  free  chlorine  or  bromine,  may  bleach  organic 
colors  contained  in  syrups,  tinctures,  etc.  Sunlight,  or  strong 
alkalies,  or  acids,  may  have  a  similar  effect.  Bromine  and  iodine, 
however,  may  change  some  of  the  colors  to  yellow,  brown,  or  blue. 

Red  vegetable  colors  become  brighter  Avith  acids,  or  change  to 
an  orange  tint,  while  alkalies  often  change  them  to  brown  or  green: 
metallic  salts  sometimes  precipitate  them. 

Yellow  vegetal)le  colors  become  darkened  upon  adding  alkalies : 
acids  have  com]iai-atively  little  effect,  while  metallic  salts  may 
make  them  paler. 

Orange  or  brown  vegetable  colors  are  affected  similarly  to  the 
red  or  yellow  colors. 

Green  vegetable  colors  change  to  yellow  witli  acids,  and  to  yel- 
lowish-brown with  alkalies. 

Blue  and  violet  vegetable  colors  generally  become  reddened  with 
acids,  and  brown  with  alkalies.  Litmus  is  an  exception,  it  be- 
coming blue  with  alkalies. 

These  changes  of  color  are  most  apparent  in  solutions,  although 
some  of  them  are  noticeable  in  powders,  etc..  as  when  we  mix 
rhubarb  with   alkaline  carl)onatos.   or  with  anise  oil. 

Tliey  are  unimpoi-tant.  except  as  already  exjilained.  and  a  change 
of  cohir  will  not  deter  us  from  prescribing  any  otherwi.se  desir- 
able combination. 
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Special  Preparations. 

In  the  remaining  pages  of  this  Part  we  will  consider  the  appli- 
cation of  the  foregoing  general  principles  to  the  prescribing  of 
special  preparations,  such  as  pills,  powders,  solutions,  etc.  The 
physician  should  aim  to  write  his  prescriptions  in  such  complete 
form,  including  the  designation  of  the  comparatively  unimportant 
excipients,  diluents,  conspergatives,  etc.,  that  the  medicine  will  be 
exactly  of  the  same  appearance,  taste,  and  smell,  no  matter  how 
often,  or  by  how  many  different  pharmacists  the  prescription  may 
be  compounded.  Medicines  may  be  dispensed  in  solid  or  liquid 
forms,  and  of  these  we  will  consider  the  following: 

Solid. 

Speci-es  (teas).  Supposiforia  (suppositories). 

Pulvis   (powder  in  bulk).  Ungucnta  (ointments). 

Pulveres  (powders).  Cerata  (cerates). 

Confecta   (confections).  Emplastra  (plasters). 

Trochisci   (troches).  Chm-ioB  (papers). 


FiMa;  (pills). 


Liquid. 


Solutioncs  (solutions).  Misturce  (mixtures). 

Infusa  (infusions).  Emulsa  (emulsions). 

Saturationes  (neutral  mixtures).  Enemata  (injections). 

Decocta    (decoctions).  Limmcnta  (liniments). 

Species   {Species,  ierum,  f.,  pi). 

These  have  already  been  considered  in  former  pages.  They  are 
prescribed  by  enumerating  the  ingredients,  and  writing  either 
concisus,  a,  um  (cut),  or  conUisus,  a,  inn  (crushed),  after  the 
names  of  the  vegetable  substances,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
drug,  thus: 

IJ     HyoscA'ami  coneisi,            5  ss. 
Lini  farinse,                      3  viii. 
M.  ft.  .<?poc.     S.: 

It  must  be  recollected  that  teas,  cataplasms,  baths,  pillows,  etc., 
are  prescribed  and  disi)ensed  as  "species."  The  subscrijition  for 
these  preparations  is  simple:  .1/.  //.  spec  [niisce  el  fumt  species, 
mix  and  let  si)ccies  be  made.) 
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The  signature  slioiild  irivc  explicit  (lireetioiis  for  the  use  of 
these  speeies ;   for  instance: 

!Miiko  a  poultice  of  it. 

A  handful  in  a  quart  of  l)()iliii;;  wtitcr  to  make  tea.  Drink  freely. 
Boil  2  handfuls  in  3  gallons  of  ^vater;  when  cool,  use  as  sponfre  Ijatli. 
Boil  in  1  gallon  of  water;  strain;  when   cool,  use  as  injection. 

Sew  in  a  muslin  bag.  ami  a]i]ily  waiiu  to  cheek. 

For  a  dry  i)ill()\v.  to  aj)ply  to  cheek,  about  1  or  2  ounces  of 
speeies  is  i-efjuired.  Cut  nareotie  herbs  ai-e  usually  mixed  with 
cut  chamomile,  elder  flowers,  or  hops  as  diluents ;  or  we  order 
only  the  actiyc  speeies,  and  direct  in  the  sifjnature  to  mix  with  a 
certain  (juantity  of  bran  or  corn  meal. 

AVhen  dry  heat  is  to  be  applied  to  an  extensi\e  surface,  as  to 
the  abdomen,  from  3  to  10  ounces  of  species  may  be  required  for 
the  sack  or  pillow ;  if  chamomile  or  hops  forms  the  bulk  of  the 
.species,  less  is  needed  than  if  coi-n  ineal  forms  the  bulk,  about  twice 
or  three  times  as  much  of  tlie  latter  beino-  re(iuired  as  of  the 
formei'  lifjhter  sul)stances. 

Poultices  may  be  made  from  linseed  meal,  corn  meal,  bread 
crumbs,  or  ])owdered  slipi)ery  elm  bark,  with  hot  water  or  milk. 
'J'he\'  !iia\'  be  made  anodyne  by  adding-  narcotic  herbs  to  the 
species;  or  tincture  of  opium,  or  Huid  extract  of  belladonna,  hen- 
banc,  or  conium.  to  the  ])oultice;  cooling  or  soothing,  by  adding 
solution  of  subacetate  of  lead ;  stimulating,  by  adding  powdered 
mustard  to  the  si)ecies,  or  sprinkling  turpentine  on  the  prepared 
and  folded  poultice :  deodorizing  by  adding  vegetable  charcoal  to 
the  speeies;  or  disinfectant  by  adding  carbolic  acid,  etc..  to  the 
poultice.  AVhen  Huids  are  to  be  added  to  the  i^oultice,  these  are 
])rescribed  separately  and  dispensed  in  vials  as  solutions. 

For  a  medium-sized  i)oultice,  the  bulk  of  Avhich  consists  of  lin- 
seed meal,  about  4  ounces  of  s])ecies  will  suffice,  and  we  give  the 
attendants  vei'bal  instructions  to  mix  this  with  about  V2  P''^^ 
of  boiling  water,  to  make  a  stiff  ])aste.  which  is  to  be  folded  in  a 
thin  piece  of  muslin  and  a]>plied  to  the  .skin,  so  that  one  thick- 
ness of  tlu'  muslin  intervenes  Ix'tween  it  anil  the  poultice  mixture. 
To  ai)i)ly  a  poultice  direct  to  the  skin  is  a  filthy  and  otherwise 
objectionable  i)ractice,  as  the  subsequent  cleaning  of  the  .skin  is 
troublesome  and  oftentimes  positively  injurious.     It   is  customary 
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to  prescribe  two  pillows  or  two  poultices,  so  that  one  may  be 
warmed  while  the  other  is  applied. 

The  quantity  of  species  required  for  a  bath  depends  in  part  on 
the  character  of  the  drugs.  For  a  bath  for  full  immersion,  for 
an  adult,  about  2  pounds  of  species  are  required ;  less,  of  course, 
for  a  bath  for  children.  For  a  sitz-bath,  foot-bath,  or  sponge- 
bath,  1/2  pound  of  species  will  usuall.y  suffice.  The  bath  is  directed 
to  be  prepared  by  boiling  the  required  amount  of  species  in  a  few 
gallons  of  water,  allowing  to  stand  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
straining,  and  then  adding  to  the  water  in  the  tub.  The  whole 
bath  should  then  be  brought  to  the  proper  temperature  before  the 
patient  is  placed  in  it. 

The  cold  hatli  should  have  a  temperature  of  about  20 '^  C.  (68° 
F.).     It  is  seldom  medicated. 

The  tepid  hatli,  or  lukewarm  hath,  should  be  from  24°  C.  (75° 
F.)  to  35°  C.  (95°  F.),  or  somewhat  less. 

The  ivarm,  or  hot  hatli,  is  from  35°  C.  (95°  F.)  to  41°  C.  (106° 
F.). 

The  lukewarm  and  hot  baths  are  frequently  medicated. 

Never  allow  the  hoiling  medicated,  decoction  to  he  added  to  the 
hath  after  the  patient  is  already  in  it;  thoughtless  attendants  have 
occasionally  scalded  patients  to  a  fearful  extent  in  this  manner. 

The  mustard  bath  is  to  be  made  bj'  filling  a  tub  with  warm 
(not  hot)  water  to  the  desired  depth;  from  1  to  4  ounces  of  mus- 
tard is  tied  in  a  piece  of  muslin,  and,  after  soaking,  is  alternately 
squeezed  and  soaked  until  its  virtues  are  imparted  to  the  water. 
The  patient  is  then  placed  in  the  bath,  and  the  cloth  with  mus- 
tard is  used  like  a  sponge  for  rubbing  the  skin.  When  the  sur- 
face is  sufficiently  reddened,  the  patient  is  taken  out,  dried  quickly, 
folded  in  a  sheet  and  blanket,  and  laid  in  bed.  If  the  mustard 
is  thrown  loosely  into  the  water,  countless  particles  Avill  remain 
adherent  to  the  skin,  and  each  one  Avill  continue  to  smart  and 
burn,  and  thus  complotel\'  destroy  the  soothing  effects  of  a  ]>ro])crly 
prepared  mustard  bath. 

If  the  species  are  to  be  used  for  inhalation,  about  2  ounces  are 
thrown  into  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  and  the  patient  iidiales  the 
rising  steam  and  vapors,  but  from  a  safe  distance  so  as  not  to 
scald  himself.  The  steam  may  be  kept  uj)  for  some  lime,  eithei- 
l)y  occasionally  throwing  hot  jiebbles  into  the  water  or  by  setting 
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the  vessel  on  the  stove,  avoiding  active  ebullition.  Such  inhala- 
tions of  vapor  of  chamomile,  hops,  tincture  of  henbane,  belladonna 
or  opium,  of  tar,  creosote,  etc.,  or  even  water  alone,  often  give 
great  relief  in  colds,  catarrhs,  influenza,  bronchorrha^a,  bronchitis, 
and  other  similar  troubles. 

Powders 

are  dry  drugs  divided  into  small  particles  which  are  easily  mov- 
able upon  each  other.  They  may  be  of  different  degrees  of  fine- 
ness but  the  only  kinds  used  in  prescriptions  are  those  of  impal- 
pable fineness. 

The  following  drugs  are  fit  for  administration  in  powder  form : 

1.  Drugs  too  bulky  for  pills,  as  carbonate  of  magnesium,  etc. 

2.  Insoluble  drugs,  as  calomel  or  calcium  phosphate. 

3.  Drugs  incompatible  in  solution. 

4.  Vegetable  extracts  and  blue  mass,  when  dry. 

5.  Drugs  very  bitter  or  nauseous  in  solution. 

6.  Almost  all  salts,  and  alkaloids  and  their  salts. 

7.  Soft  or  even  liquid  substances,  if  incorporated  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  absorbing  vegetable  powder  or  sugar. 

The  following  kinds  of  substances  are  not  well  adapted  for 
administration  in  powder  form : 

1.  Nauseous  drugs,  as  asafetida. 

2.  Deliquescent  salts. 

3.  Salts  containing  much  water  of  crystallization,  unless  previ- 
ously di'icd.  as  sulphate  of  iron. 

4.  Very  volatile  substances,  as  musk,  camphor,  etc. 
f).  Soft  extracts  or  extract-like  substances. 

6.  Acrid  substances,  as  carbonate  of  ammonium. 

To  these  general  statements  some  exceptions  may  be  noted. 
Nauseous  or  volatile  drugs,  for  instance,  may  be  given  in  wafers 
or  gelatin  capsules;  or  volatile  substances  may  be  dispensed  in 
waxed  paper,  and  soft  substances  may  be  mixed  with  dry  vegetable 
powders,  etc. 

Powders  may  be  dispensed  in  bulk.  \hv  dose  being  measured  out 
with  some  approximate  measure ;  or  in  divided  doses,  each  dose 
folded  in  a  separate  jiapor. 
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Powder  in  Bulk    {Pulvis,  eris,  m.  or  1). 

AVhen  the  dose  of  the  powder  exceeds  20  or  30  grains,  it  is  best 
prescribed  in  bulk,  with  sugar  as  a  diluent.  It  should  be  dis- 
pensed in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  or  in  a  paper  box,  and  the  dose 
is  measured,  when  wanted,  with  a  teaspoon  or  other  appropriate 
measure. 

For  the  purpose  of  a])proximating  the  doses,  powders  may  be 
classified : 

Light:  Magnesia  and  vegetable  powders;  teaspoon  contains  7 
to  30  grains. 

Moderately  licavi/:  Ixesins,  gums,  sugars,  sulphur,  and  the 
lighter  salts;  as  alum,  chlorate  of  potassium,  chloride  of  anuno- 
iiium.  cream  of  tarter,  etc. ;  teapsooii  contains  from  30  to  60  grains. 

Jlcavy:  Metallic  oxides  and  salts  (rarely  given  in  bulk)  ;  tea- 
spoon contains  from  60  to  120  grains. 

The  teaspoon  is  supposed  in  these  cases  to  be  moderately  heaped : 
if  only  level  full,  it  contains  about  half  as.  much. 

The  method  of  prescribing  is  shown  in  the  following  example : 

R     Seiniae  x^ilvcris, 

Potassii  bitartratis, 

Sulphiiris  loti,  aa  5  i- 

Zingiberis  piilveris,  5  i. 

M.;  ft.  piilv.     S.:    

The  subscription  in  this  case  may  be  simply  M.  {miscey  mix)  if 
all  of  the  ingredients  are  already  in  tine  powder;  or.  if  any  of  the 
ingredients  are  in  liiinps  or  crystals,  as  follows:  .1/.;  /'/.  pulv. 
(miscc :  fuil  pulvis — mix;  let  a  powder  be  made). 

We  may  add  to  this,  d.  in  scahd.  {deiio-  in  scattda :  let  it  be  given 
in  a  paper  box),  or  d.  in  rilro  (detur  in  vitro;  let  it  be  given  in 
glass),  if  for  any  reason  we  find  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  following  medicines  ai-e  most  fi'e(|uently  given  in  this  form: 
Mixtures  of  powders  conlaining  pe})sin,  sulDiilrdle  of  hismuth, 
etc.,  for  dyspeptics;  cli(irco(d,  nuifpiesia,  pliosphale  of  lime,  car- 
honale  of  lime,  eulxhs,  craim  of  larlnr,  sidplnir,  lupidin,  powdered 
senno,  etc. 
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Sugar  is  iisiiall}'  added  as  a  diluent,  and  may  be  flavored  with 
a  volatile  oil,  when  it  is  called  "oleosaccharum,"  thus: 

R     Bismuthi  subnitratis,  5  ss- 

Oleosacchari  menthse  piperitae,       5  iiss. 
]\r.;  d.  in  vitro.     S.:    

This  means  that  volatile  oil  of  peppermint  shall  be  added  to  the 
sugar  in  the  proportion  of  about  1  drop  for  every  dram  (or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  for  every  scruple),  and  then  be  thoroughly 
mixed.  The  whole  is  ordered  to  be  dispensed  in  a  glass  vial,  be- 
cause the  oil  of  peppermint  is  volatile  and  might  evoporate  from  a 
paper  box. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  with  20  grains  of  one  of  the  light 
powders  there  can  be  mixed, 

of  an   extract   of  pill   consistence to  6  grains; 

of  an  ordinary  extract to  4  grains; 

of  a  balsam  or  oleo-rcsin to  4  drops; 

of  a  volatile  oil to  4  drops; 

and  of  a  watery  substance,  if  the  powder  is 

insoluble   in  water    to  2  grains; 

With  an  equal  quantity  of  a  moderately  heavy  powder  only  half 
as  much  of  the  above  substance  can  be  incorporated. 

The  above  method  of  prescribing  powders  in  bulk  is  not  very 
accurate  in  dosing,  and  is  useful  only  when  substances  are  to  be 
given  for  a  long  time  and  when  the  doses  need  not  be  very  exact. 

Powders  ix  Divided  Doses  (Pulvcrcs,  m.  or  1,  pi). 

"When  accuracy  in  dosing  is  necessary,  the  powders  are  divided 
into  exact  doses,  each  of  which  is  folded  in  a  small  piece  of  paper, 
called  chartula.  The  contents  of  such  a  paper  should  weigh  from 
4  to  10  or  15  grains,  and  when  the  dose  is  much  smaller  than  -i 
grains,  some  inert  powder  is  added  as  a  diluent,  for  ease  of  divi- 
sion. This  diluent  is  generally  sugar  or  sugar  of  milk;  but  other 
substances,  as  aromatic  powder,  etc..  arc  also  used. 

In  writing  the  prescription,  the  whole  quantity  of  each  drug 
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is  written;  the  ingredients  are  directed  to  be  mixed,  and  then  to 
be  divided  into  the  desired  number  of  doses. 


Or, 


n 

Opii  pulveris,  gr.  ii. 
Acidi  tannici,  3  ss. 
Sacchari  albi,  3  i. 

M. 

et  div.  in  pulv.  XII.     S.: 

n 

Phcnacotini, 

2 

Gm. 

Caffeinae  citratse, 

1 

Gm. 

Sacchari  lactis, 

2 

Gm. 

M. 

div.  in  pulv.  viii 

Signa :       

This  form  of  subscription,  Misce  et  divide  in  pulveres —  (mix 
and  divide  into- — powders),  is  very  simple,  yet  explicit,  and 
therefore  sufficiently  complete. 

Other  formulas  may  be  employed,  of  which  the  following  are, 
perhaps,  most  common. 

M.  et  div.  in  part,  aeq.  ■ —  {Misce  et  divide  in  partes  aequales  — , 
mix  and  divide  into  —  equal  part)  ;  or,  instead  of  the  term  part, 
aeq.,  the  term  chart,  {chartulas,  papers),  or  dos.  {doses,  doses), 
may  be  written. 

M.  et  ft.  pidv.;  div.  in  chart. —  {misce  et  fiat  pulvis;  divide  in 
chartulas  — ,  mix  and  let  a  poAvder  be  made ;  divide  into  — 
papers),  is  a  form  of  subscription  especially  adapted  to  prescrip- 
tions with  one  or  more  of  the  ingredients  in  the  form  of  lumps  or 
crj'stals  or  in  any  form  other  than  a  powder. 

After  the  word  misce,  in  any  of  the  above  formulas,  the  word  et 
is  generally  omitted,  although  it  would  be  better  to  retain  it. 

Powders  are  sometimes  prescribed  thus : 

IJ     Opii  pulveris,  gr.  i/-,. 

Acidi  tannici,  gr.  iiss. 

Sacchari  albi,  gr.  v. 
M.  et  ft.  pulv. ;  d.  tal.  dos.  XII. 

Misce  et  fiat  pnlvis;  dcntur  talcs  doses  XII  (mix  and  let  twelve 
such  powders  be  given).  This  sul)scrip1i()n  means  that  twelve 
powders  arc  to  be  given,  each  {t(dis,  c.  adj.)  ]>owdor  containing 
the  quantities  named  in  the  ])resci'iy)ti()ii.  In  lliis  case,  the  dis- 
penser multiplies  the  (piantity  of  cadi  inured icnl  by  \ho  nunil)cr 
of  ])owd('i's  staled   in  the  suliscriplidn,  lo  ascci'lain   Ihc  total  (luan- 
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tity  whicli  he  must  \vei<^h  out.  This  method  it  is  not  advisable  to 
adoi)t,  as  it  adds  another  chance  for  error  in  dispensinj^. 

A  vei'y  common  error,  which  shouhl  be  carefully  guarded 
against,  is  to  write  the  subscri})tion  thus:  .1/.  //.  pulv.  Xo.  III. 
This  form  of  sul)scri])tioii  does  not  make  it  clear  whethei'  the  drug- 
gist shall  divide  or  imUtipiy  tlie  (luantities  named  in  the  sub- 
scription, and,  while  he  would  generally  guess  correctly,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  only  a  guess  in  each  case.  M.  fi.  pidv.  is  cori-eet  when 
oidy  one  powder  is  ordered,  hut  when  two  or  more  i)owdcrs  are 
prescribed,  it  should  be  <liv.  in  pulv.,  instead  ol'  ft.  pulv.  The 
word  "No."  is  superfluous.  We  do  not  say  "divide  into  number 
three  powders,"  nor  did  the  Romans. 

If  the  powders  contain  a  \ olatile  substance,  they  nniy  l)e  wrapped 
in  Avaxed  papers,  which  are  prescribed  by  adding  to  the  ordinary 
subscription  the  formula,  d.  in  chart,  cerat.  {dentur  in  chartidis 
ceratis,  let  them  be  given  in  waxed  papers). 

Or,  to  disguise  the  taste  of  disagreeable  medicines,  they  may 
be  prescribed  in  gelatin  capsules,  by  adding  d.  in  cupsid.  gchitin. 
{dentur  in  capsidis  gelatinatis,  let  them  be  given  in  gelatin  cap- 
sules), or,  in  wafers,  d.  in  clutrl.  (imijJi  (let  them  be  given  in  starch 
wafers). 

Some  physicians  prefer  to  wi-ite  in  plain  English,  "Put  up  in 
capsules,"  or,  "in  wafers,"  to  which  there  is  no  serious  objection. 

The  patient  may  be  directed  to  take  soluble  powders  in  water 
or  milk,  etc.,  oi*  insoluble  powders  in  more  viscid  litjuids,  as  in 
syrup;  or  he  may  ])lace  the  dry  ]H)wder  on  the  tongU(>  aiul  guli> 
it  down  with  a  mouthful  of  water. 

If  the  ]>owders  have  been  put  up  in  capsules  oi-  wafers  (the 
latter  also  sometimes  called  "cachets"),  these  are  dropped  into  a 
glass  or  cup  containing  a  large  tablesjioonful  of  water,  ndlk.  cof- 
fee, or  other  Huid.  In  a  moment,  when  the  entii'c  surface  has  been 
moistened  and  softened,  the  whole  contents  of  the  glass  or  cup 
is  swallowed  at  one  gulp,  without  breaking  the  wafer  or  capsule. 

Or  the  patient  may  be  instructed  to  ])ut  up  his  medicine  in  a 
wafer,  himself.  Wafers  nuiy  be  bought  either  round  or  square. 
One  of  these  is  dipped  edgewise  into  water,  so  as  to  wet  its  whole 
surface,  and  is  then  laid  on  a  large,  previously  wetted,  tablespoon. 
The  powder,  ]iill,  oi'  bolus,  is  then  laid  on  the  wafer;  and  then  first 
one  edge  is  foldcil   ovci-.   then   llie  ojiposite,   to  overlap   the   first; 
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then  the  ends;  after  which  the  spoon  is  filled  with  water  or  milk, 
and  the  whole  swalloAved  at  one  gulp. 

With  care,  even  castor  or  cod-liver  oil  can  be  inclosed  in  a  wafer 
in  this  manner,  and  swallowed  without  any  perception  of  taste. 

Confections  {Confectum,  i,  n.). 

This  class  of  preparations  is  occasionally  useful  to  make  dis- 
agreeable remedies  more  palatable,  especially  for  children.  Pow- 
ders are  mixed  into  a  paste  with  honey,  preserves,  fruit  jellies,  or 
syrups,  any  one  of  which  may  be  prescribed  q.  s.,  the  amount 
necessary  to  be  taken  being  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  dispenser. 

Soluble  powders,  such  as  salts  or  sugar,  are  not  appropriate  for 
administration  in  this  form,  unless  the  quantity  of  insoluble  pow- 
ders in  the  prescription  is  largely  in  excess. 

Official  confections  arc  prescribed  by  writing  the  name  and  the 
quantity  merely.  Extemporaneous  prescriptions  for  confections 
enumerate  the  powders  or  other  ingredients,  and,  lastly,  an  ex- 
cipient  to  make  the  mass. 

IJ     Santonicse  pulveris,       3  i. 

Jalapse  pulveris,  3  ss. 

Eosse  confectionis,          q.  s. 
M.  et  ft.  conf ect.    S. :     

{Misce  et  fiat  confectum,  mix  and  let  a  confection  be  made.) 
Confections  are  sometimes  divided  into  conserves  {conserva,  ce, 
f.),  and  electuaries  {electuarium,  i,  n.),  the  first  being  made  by 
mixing  dry  sugar  with  a  moist  vegetable  substance,  the  second  by 
mixing  vegetable  powder  with  a  moist  or  liquid  saccharine  sub- 
stance. It  is  unnecessary  to  make  the  distinction  in  the  subscrip- 
tion. 

Pills  (Pilnla,  cb,  f.). 

In  order  to  make  pills,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  mass  of  a 
doughy  consistence,  small  portions  of  wliich  can  1)c  rolled  into  a 
round  shape,  which  they  should  retain,  neither  flattening  nor  be- 
coming brittle  and  crumbling  by  age. 

As  the  size  of  the  pill  is  limited  to  an  average  weight  of  2  to 
G  grains,  and  as  a  patient  usually  docs  not  like  to  take  more  than 
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half  a  dozen  for  a  dose,  we  can  not  well  give  drugs  in  pill-form 
when  the  dose  exceeds  15  to  20  grains. 

Deliquescent  salts  should  not  be  prescribed  in  pill-form ;  neither 
liquid  substances,  unless  the  dose  is  very  small ;  as  carbolic  acid, 
creosote,  or  croton  oil. 

The  following  drugs  are  suitable  for  administration  in  pill- 
form    (mainly  after  Parrish)  : 

1.  All  drugs  suitable  to  he  given  in  powder,  if  the  dose  is  small 
enough. 

2.  Resins  and  balsams,  which  may  be  made  into  a  mass  by  add- 
ing soap  or  other  excipient.  Copaiba  can  be  warmed  with  its 
own  bulk,  each  of  powdered  cubeb  and  yellow  wax;  and,  when 
melted  and  well  mixed,  the  mass  resulting  on  cooling  may  be  rolled 
out  into  pills. 

3.  Substances,  the  action  of  luliicli  is  to  be  retarded.  On  the 
other  hand,  medicines  designed  to  act  promptly  must  not  be  given 
as  pills. 

4.  Insoluble  substances,  too  liea^vy  to  be  given  in  mixtures.  These 
may  also  be  given  in  powder. 

5.  Disagreeable  or  nauseous  substances.  These  arc  very  pleas- 
antly disguised  in  pills,  especially  in  the  coated  varieties;  they 
may  also  be  given  in  powders,  which  can  be  dispensed  in  capsules 
or  wafers. 

6.  Vegetable  extracts  and  blue  mass.  When  vegetable  extracts 
are  too  soft,  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  some  inert  vegetable  pow- 
der, as  powdered  marshmallow  root,  to  make  a  sufficiently  dry  mass. 

7.  Volatile  oils  and  oleo-resins  may  be  made  into  pills  with  the 
proper  excipicnts,  l)ut  they  arc  better  given  in  capsules. 

In  prescribing  pills  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  adhesive  sub- 
stance to  allow  the  making  of  a  mass.  Often  the  base  becomes 
adhesive  upon  the  simple  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  water;  or  an 
adjuvant  or  corrective  may  be  indicated  which  is  itself  adhesive 
or  becomes  so  with  a  small  quantity  of  water. 

I^     Nuc.  voniic.  cxtr.,  gr.  v. 

Bclladonn.  cxtr.,  gr.  viii. 

Colocynth.  oxtr.,  comp.,  3  i. 
M.  ct  div.  in  \nl.  XXX. 

When  water  alone  will  suffice,  as  in  this  prescription,  to  make  a 
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mass,  this  is  not  usually  expressed  in  the  prescription.     The  same 
prescription,  however,  would  be  better  written : 

R     Nuc.  vomic.   extr.,  gr.  v. 

Belladonn.  extr.,  gr.  viii. 

Colocynth.  extr.,  comp.,  3  i. 

Aquae  q.  s.  ut  ft.  mass. 
M.  -et  div.  in  pil.  XXX. 

The  simplest  subscription  being  best,  provided  it  is  explicit 
enough,  the  formula  M.;  div.  in  pil. — ,  is  preferred  by  the 
writer.  Of  course,  the  direction  viisce ;  divide  in  pilulas — ,  im- 
plies in  the  word  misce,  the  making  of  a  mass,  as  otherwise  it 
could  not  be  divided  into  pills. 

In  the  last  example  of  prescription,  above,  it  is  really  only  neces- 
sary to  write  aqucB  q.  s.,  as  the  additional  remark,  ut  fiat  niassa, 
is  necessarily  implied  in  the  subscription. 

A  common  form   of  subscription   is  M.;  ft.  mass;  div.  i)i  pit. — 

{misc;  fiat  niassa;  divide  in  pilulas — ,  mix;  let  a  mass  be  made; 

divide  into — pills;  or  M.;  ft.  mass,  in  pil. — div.  {Misce;  fiat  massa 

in  pilulas — dividenda,  mix ;   let  a  mass  be  made,  to  be  divided 

into — pills). 

The  defective  forms  of  subscription  already  condemned  for 
powders  are  still  more  frequently  used  for  pills;  M.;  ft.  pil.  No. — , 
or,  Ft.  pil. —  (sometimes  abbreviated  to  Mfpil. — ).  No.,  for  num- 
ber, is  superfluous;  ft.  pil. — is  appropriate  when  1  pill  only  is  to 
be  made ;  otherwise  it  is  always  preferable  to  write,  divide  in 
pilulas—. 

The  following  list  of  excipients  for  pills  is  mainly  after  TJein- 
ington : 

Water — used  only  when  the  ingredients  of  the  pill  possess  suf- 
ficient adhesiveness  to  be  developed  by  the  water. 

Syrup — similar  to  water;  a  little  more  adhesive. 

Syrup  of  acacia — more  adhesive  than  simple  syrup;  pills  are 
apt  to  become  hard  in  time. 

Mucilage  of  acacia — more  adhesive  than  the  last. 

Glycerin — a  little  of  it  in  a  ])ill  ])revents  Ihc  pill  from  becom- 
ing hard. 

Glucose — colorless;  adhesive,  very  genei-ally  useful;  l)est  ex- 
cipient  for  quinine. 

Honey — similar  to  gluc<)S(>;  not  coloi'less. 
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Extract  of  malt — similar  to  glucose;  not  colorless. 

Glycerite  of  starch — more  adhesive  than  glycerin  alone;  does 
not  allow  the  pill  to  dry  out  hard. 

Glycerite  of  inKjavunlli — similar  to  above;  more  adhesive. 

Confection  of  r<>s( — iis(4'ul  when  wc  want  to  iiir-reasc  bulk  of 
mass. 

Crumb  of  bread — useful  to  make  pills  from  such  li<|iii(ls  as  cro- 
ton  oil,  volatile  oils,  carbolic  acid,  etc. 

Powdered  altliaa — added  to  give  pill  consistence  to  extracts,  etc. 

Soap — witli   I'csins. 

Resin  cerate — valualjlc  for  oxidizable  substances,  etc. 

Cacao  butter — for  permanganate  of  potassium  pills. 

Petrolatum — same  as  above. 

Vegetable  extracts — solid  extracts  of  couchgrass,  dandelion, 
gentian,  etc.,  form  good  masses  with  vegetable  powders  and  quinine. 

In  choosing  the  cxcipient,  it  may  be  remembered  that  resins 
are  often  best  made  into  a  mass  with  ])()wdered  soap  and  water.  If 
nuu'h  of  vcgetal)le  })()wdcrs  is  in  the  prescription,  any  of  the 
mucilages  will  do  right  well ;  or  honey,  syrup,  confection  of  rose, 
or  one  of  the  above-iiaiiied  extracts;  glucose  makes  a  good  mass 
Avith  quinine ;  some  resins  are  easily  made  into  a  mass  with  alco- 
hol, but  the  pills  are  apt  to  flatten  unless  some  vegetable  powder 
is  added. 

After  a  little  study  of  the  nature  of  the  medicines,  the  proper 
cxcipient  can  readily  be  chosen,  and  should  always,  if  possible, 
be  named  by  the  physician.  As  he  can  not  always  determine  the 
exact  (|uaii1ity  necessaiy  to  form  a  mass,  it  is  custonuiry  to  pre- 
sci-il)(>  "(|.  s. "  of  the  cxcipient.   thus: 

B      .\rs(>n.  trioxid.  gr.  ii. 

Quill.    suli)h.,  3  ss. 

Extr.  fjeiitian.,  q.  s. 

M.  ot  (liv.  in  pil.  XXX. 


Or 


Forri   rcduoti,  2.      Gm. 

Strycliinna?  siilphatis  0.0.5  Gm. 

Pulvcris  jjlyeyirhiza?  .5.      Gm. 

Extracti   <ieiitianir.  q.s.  ut.  ft.   mass. 
Divide  in  pilulas  LX. 
Consporjjo  pnlvprs  (Miuiainoiiii. 

S 
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If  all  the  medicinal  ingredients  of  a  pill-mass  are  resinous,  res- 
inoid,  or  extractive  substances,  the  pills  are  apt  to  flatten;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  well  to  add  for  each  pill  from  /^  to  I/2  3'  grain  of 
powdered  licorice  root,  or  of  some  other  vegetable  powder,  the  fibers 
and  cell-'svalls  of  which  afford  mechanical  support  and  maintain 
the  globular  form  of  the  pill.  The  quantity  should  be  written  in 
the  prescription  by  the  physician,  as  this  addition  affects  the  size 
of  the  pills. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  small  addition  of  licorice  root,  not  enough 
to  materially  increase  the  size  of  the  pill,  together  with  extract  of 
gentian,  will  make  a  good  pill-mass;  and,  in  fact,  this  extract  of 
gentian  is  one  of  the  most  generally  useful  pill  excipients. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  make  pills  from  a  very  small  quantity 
of  medicine,  as  when  we  desire  to  make  60  pills  from  1  grain  of 
strychnine,  the  prescription  requires  three  ingredients — the  base 
(just  mentioned)  ;  a  diluent,  or  powder,  to  increase  the  bulk  and 
enable  us  to  divide  the  base  into  doses,  and  an  excipient  to  cause 
the  other  ingredients  to  adhere  or  form  a  mass.  These  subordinate 
ingredients  of  the  mass  should  be  mentioned  in  the  prescription, 
as  it  is  desirable  that  the  prescription  should  be  so  complete  that 
the  pills  made  according  to  it  will  always  have  the  same  size  and 
color,  thus : 

R.     Strychninae  sulphatis,  gr.  i. 

Glycyrrhizse  pulveris,  gr.  xv. 

Glycyrrliizae  extract!  pulveris,  gr.  xx. 

Aquae,  q.s. 

M.  et  div.  in  pil.  LX. 

As  a  diluent,  the  physician  may  prescribe  starch,  aromatic  pow- 
der, powder  of  licorice  root,  cinnamon,  or  marshmallow,  or  any 
other  medicinally  inert  powder. 

But  no  prescription  for  pills  is  quite  complete  unless  the  conspcr- 
gaiive  is  also  mentioned,  and,  as  the  color  and  taste  of  an  extempo- 
raneously prescribed  pill  depends  almost  altogether  on  the  ad- 
hering powder,  this  should  always  be  designated  by  the  physician ; 
and  it  will  be  in  this  matter,  as  in  so  many  others,  that  a  judicious 
choice  and  variety  will  avoid  the  appearance  of  mere  routine  in 
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prescribing  pills.     The  conspergative  is  written  after  the  subscrip- 
tion, or  rather,  it  is  the  concluding  part  of  the  subscrpition : 


R     Quin.    sulph., 

gr.  xl. 

Oleoresin.  piper., 

gr.  V. 

Fcrri  reduct., 

gr.  XX. 

Extr.  gentian., 

q.  s. 

M.  et  div.  in  pil.  XX. 

Consperge  lycopodio. 

S.: 

Here  the  direction,  consperge  lycopodio  (sprinkle  or  strew  with 
lycopodium),  directs  that  when  the  pills  are  being  cut  and  rounded 
they  shall  be  rolled  in  lycopodium  to  prevent  adhesion.  Aromatic 
powder,  cinnamon,  marshmallow  or  licorice  root  powders,  etc.,  are 
good  conspergatives  for  dark-colored  pills,  while  a  mixture  of 
starch  and  powdered  sugar,  or  lycopodium,  answers  better  for 
light-colored  pills.  A  prescription  for  pills,  written  with  proper 
diluent  and  excipient,  and  with  the  conspergative  mentioned,  will 
of  course,  necessarily  cause  pills  of  the  same  size  and  appearance 
to  be  put  up  whenever  and  however  often  it  may  be  compounded. 

Formerly,  before  sugar-coated  and  gelatin-coated  pills  were  in 
use,  it  was  the  habit,  frequently,  to  order  pills  to  be  gilded  or 
silvered.  This  may  be  prescribed  by  writing,  instead  of  consperge 
lycopodio,  as  in  the  above  example,  as  follows: 

Ohduc.  fol.  auri  {ohducantur  foliis  auri,  let  them  be  covered 
with  leaves  of  gold),  or  ohduc.  fol.  argenti  (of  silver). 

Probably,  theoretically,  the  most  promptly  active  and  reliable 
pills  are  extemporaneously  prepared  and  uncoated  pills,  when 
made  from  fresh,  first-class  ingredients  by  a  competent  dispenser. 
But  in  the  actual  practice  of  the  present  time,  the  finest  and  most 
accurately  made  pills  are  well-finished  gelatin-coated  pills,  made 
on  the  large  scale  by  reliable  manufacturers.  The  gelatin-coated 
pill  must  be  still  soft  while  it  is  being  coated ;  and  the  coating, 
Avhich  is  of  extreme  thinness,  dissolves  readily  on  the  tongue, 
swelling,  as  it  does  so,  and  rendering  the  pill  so  slippery  that  it 
is  readily  swallowed ;  and,  as  the  coating  is  either  tasteless  or  sweet, 
the  disagreeable  taste  of  the  pill-mass  is  entirely  disguised. 

The  coating  being  also  perfectly  transparent,  the  peculiar  color 
of  the  pill-mass  is  clearly  shown,  and.  therefore,  mistakes  from 
substitution  are  less  liable  to  occur,  and  the  appearance  of  routine 
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prescribing  is  avoided  bv  the  great  variety  in  the  size  and  color  of 
the  pills. 

Eeady-made  gelatin-coated  pills  are  prescribed,  either  by  writ- 
ing the  maker's  name  for  the  pills,  together  with  the  abbreviation 
of  the  manufacturer's  name,  as  in  the  following  example  (a.b.c. 
standing  for  the  name  of  the  maker). 

R     Pil.  quinina?,  pliosphori  et  ferri,  A.B.C,  xxiv. 
or  by  writing  the  manufacturer's  formula,  thus: 

R      Quiniiia;    sulphatis,  gr.  i. 

Phosphori,  gr.  i^,,,,. 

Ferri  carbonatis  massse,  gr.  i. 

In  pil.  I. 
D.  tal.  pil.  XXIV  (A.B.C). 

This    subscription,     dentur    tales    pilulas    viginti    et     quutuor 

(A.B.C.)  means,  let  24  such  pills,  of  a.b.c. 's  make,  be  given. 

If  the  firm  whose  name  is  mentioned  makes  pills  with  only  one 
kind  of  coating,  it  is  not  necessary  to  designate  the  coating  in  the 
prescription.  Otherwise  the  style  of  coating  is  usually  specified 
in  English,  in  parenthesis,  after  the  number  of  pills. 

When  the  phj'-sician  prescribes  readj^-made,  coated,  or  "pro- 
prietary" pills,  as  in  the  last  example  above,  by  enumerating  the 
active  ingredients  instead  of  merely  the  name  of  the  pills,  it  is  of 
course  unnecessary  to  state  either  the  diluents  or  excipients,  as 
these  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  dispenser.  But  this  re- 
mark applies  only  when  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  is  men- 
tioned, as  otherwise  the  pills,  as  dispensed  by  different  pharmacists, 
may  present  great  diversity  of  appearance. 

The  holus  is  simply  a  very  large  oval  pill,  10,  15,  or  more 
grains  in  weight.  Boluses  are  prescribed  exactly  like  pills,  merely 
substituting  the  abbreviation  J)()].  for  p//.  in  the  subsci-iption. 
They  ai-e  usually  taken  in  wafers  or  gelatin  capsules. 

Tablkt.  L()Zi:N(ii:,  ok  Tkochk  {Ti-ochiscits,  i.  m.). 

Usuall\'  round,  oval,  oi-  octagonal  discs,  punclied  out  of  a  mass, 
like  })ill-inass,  which  is  roUed  out  iiiucli  in  tlu^  same  manner  as 
[)astry  dough,  and  llicii  dried.     Tticy  ai'c  rarely   |)i'escribed  to  l)e 

iiiailc    cxlciiiixii'.-iiicously.    but    arc    (irdcrcd    by    dcsigiint  ing   (iiu>    of 
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the  official  or  eonniicrcijil  vai-ietics,  and  the  niiinl)er  desired;  thus: 

R      Trofhiscos  santonini,   XII. 
S.: 

(_)('easi()iially  il  may  be  nccessaiy  to  prcsci'lbc  troches  exteiiipora- 
iieously,  and,  if  so,  tlie  mass  is  ordered  similar  to  pill-mass,  and 
the  subscrii)tion  is  M.  ct  div.  in  trocliisc .  .  . .  {Misce  et  divide  in 
trochiscos Mix  and  divide  into.  ..  .troches). 

As  the  troches  must  be  dried,  they  can  not  be  made  so  as  to  be 
dispensed  on  short  notice,  and  this  may  be  the  reason  why  they 
are  so  seldom  prescribed  extemporaneousl}'. 

Suppositories   (supposifo^-iiin),  i,  n.). 

Suppositories  are  medicines  incorporated  with  oil  of  theobroma, 
formed  into  conical  shape,  and  intended  for  rectal  administration, 
either  for  local  or  j>:eneral  effect.  Occasionally  suppositories  are 
used  for  introduction  into  the  vagina  or  urethra,  but  these  are 
I'ai'ely  prescribed  extemporaneously;  proprietary  articles  of  this 
kind  arc  usually  called  for  and  dispensed,  and  these  are  often 
made  with  gelatin. 

The  Pharmaco])(i'ia  directs  that,  unless  otherwise  i)rescribed,  each 
suppository  shall  weigh  15  grains,  or  1  gram.  The  prescribing 
is,  therefore,  very  simple.  After  writing  the  names  and  quantities 
of  the  active  ingredients,  add  oil  of  theobroma  to  make  the  total 
mass  weigfi  as  many  times  15  grains  as  the  number  of  suppositories 
desired,  thus: 

R     Extr.   opii,  gr.  iii. 

Acid,  tiiiiiiic,  gr.  xviii. 

Ol.     thfohroiua^,     q.     s.     ad     3  iss. 
M.  et.  div.   ill  siipjiosit.  VI. 
Conspcrge  lycoitodin. 

The  c()nsp('i-gati\('  (usuall\-  lycopodium  oi'  stai'ch)  sjiould  be 
mentioned,  as  some  druggists  aic  in  the  hal)it  of  packing  supposi- 
toi'ies  in  cotton,  the  fibers  of  which  nt'ten  are  difticult  to  renmve, 
and  may  produce  iri-itation. 

Plasters  {K»ii>l<islrn)it.  /..  n.). 

Plasters  are  hard  when  cool,  but  become  adhesive  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  boil\'.     They  arc  usually  spi'cad  on  muslin,  chamois 
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skin,  sheepskin,  adhesive  plaster,  or  other  suitable  fabric,  warmed 
and  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  skin,  either  for  local  effect  in 
skin  diseases  or  sometimes  for  effect  on  deeper  lying  organs. 

Ordinary  lead  or  adhesive  plaster,  "surgeons'  plaster,"  is  used 
for  giving  mechanical  support  in  the  treatment  of  injuries,  frac- 
tures, dislocations,  etc. 

Plasters  may  occasionally  be  prescribed  by  weight  (about  10 
grains  for  every  square  inch  of  surface  to  be  covered),  but  they 
are  generally  prescribed  to  be  of  a  certain  size — thus : 

IJ     Emplastrum  cantliaridis,  10x10  Cm. 
Or, 

I^     Emplastrum  belladonnse,  4"x  6". 
Sig.:     For  external  use. 

These  figures,  accompanied  by  the  sign  for  inches,  mean  of 
course  a  plaster,  4x6  inches  in  size. 

Cerate  (Ceratum,  i.,  n.). 

Less  solid  than  plasters;  designed  for  use  as  dressings  on  lint, 
charpie,  muslin,  etc.  They  are  generally  prescribed  by  weight, 
and  dispensed  in  gallipots.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  can- 
tharidal  cerate,  they  are  prescribed  like  plasters — by  size.  In  an 
extemporaneous  prescription  for  a  cerate,  various  substances  may 
be  ordered  to  be  mixed  Avith  simple  cerate  as  the  vehicle  or  diluent. 
The  subscription  is  M.  et.  ft.  cerat.  {misce  et  fiat  ceratum,  mix 
and  let  a  cerate  be  made). 

If  all  the  ingredients  are  already  cerates,  as  when  a  more  active 
cerate  is  ordered  to  be  mixed  with  simple  cerate  to  reduce  its 
strength,  the  subscription  is  simply  31.   {misce,  mix). 

Ointment   {Unguent um,  i.,  n.). 

Softer  than  cerates;  melt  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  by 
friction.  They  are  designed  for  inunction.  They  are  prescribed 
precisely  like  cerates,  simply  using  the  abbreviation  ungt.,  in- 
stead of  cerat. 

Papers  {Cliarta,  oe.,  1). 

In  some  of  these  preparations,  as  for  instance  in  cJiarla  caniliar- 
idis  and  clinrla  sinapis,  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  i)ai)ci'  is  coated  witli 
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appropriate  preparations  containing  the  respective  medicinal 
agents;  while  in  the  cliarta  potassii  nitratis,  bibulous  paper  is  satu- 
rated with  nitrate  of  potassium. 

The  first  two  are  intended  for  external  application,  and  are  pre- 
scribed like  plasters,  by  size,  or,  as  they  frequently  are  kept  in 
pieces  of  about  four  inches  square,  by  number.  They  are  usually, 
however,  in  rolls,  and  the  proper  size  can  be  cut  off. 

The  patient,  or  his  attendants,  must  be  instructed  to  moisten 
the  mustard  paper  by  dipping  in  lukewarm  water  before  applying 
it. 

The  nitrate  of  potassium  paper  is  cut  in  strips,  which  are  ignited 
and  allowed  to  burn  without  flame,  and  the  vapors  are  inhaled 
by  asthmatics. 

Liquid  Preparations. 

In  dispensing  fluid  medicines,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  sizes  of  vials  in  use,  so  that  these  may  be  filled.  The  physician 
should  so  arrange  the  quantities  in  his  prescriptions  that  the 
liquid  is  not  too  much  for  one  size  of  vial  and  too  little  for  the  next 
size,  but  just  the  right  quantitiy  for  one  or  another. 

He  must  remember,  therefore,  that  i/2»  1;  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  8-ounce 
vials  are  employed  for  prescriptions.  The  next  sizes  are  10,  12, 
16,  24,  and  32-ounce  sizes,  which  arc,  however,  rarely  employed 
for  prescriptions.     (For .metric  sizes,  see  page  75.) 

Vials  of  blue  or  black  glass  are  often  employed  to  dispense 
remedies  for  external  application,  the  color  of  the  vial,  with  the 
customary  conspicuous  red  color  of  the  label,  being  an  additional 
safeguard  against  mistakes  and  accidents. 

Blue  vials  are  often  used  to  dispense  solutions  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  action  of  light  upon  such  a 
preparation.  But  a  moment's  thought  Avill  show  the  usolessncss 
of  this  practice,  for  blue  glass  transmits  the  chemical  or  actinic 
rays  of  light,  and  therefore,  offers  no  protection  to  this  sensitive 
solution.  Bottles  of  a  deep  orange-yellow  ("amber")  glass  are 
now  used  for  the  above  purpose;  and,  as  this  glass  obstructs  the 
passage  of  actinic  rays,  these  vials  are  very  appropriate  for  all 
solutions  and  preparations  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  action  of 
light. 

When  we  desire  to  have  any  preparation  dispensed  in  a  blue 
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or  black  vial  (the  druggist  uses  these  indiscriminately),  we  state 
in  our  subscription,  d.  in  vitr.  nigr.  [detur  in  vitro  nigro,  let  it 
be  given  in  a  black  glass). 

A  yellow  vial  would  be  ordered  d.  in  vitr.  flav.  (flavus,  a,  um, 
yellow ) . 

Official,  Officinal,  and  Proprietary  Liquid  Preparations. 

If  it  is  desired  to  prescribe  any  of  these  preparations  without 
any  admixture,  this  is  of  course  readily  done  by  merely  writing 
the  name  and  quantity,  thus : 

I^     Tinct.  ferri  chlorid.,  fS  i. 
S.: 

or,  if  proprietary,  by  adding  the  initials  of  the  makers, 

R     Extr.  ergot,  fl.,  0-W.L.,  f§  ii. 
S.: 

or  if  the  preparation  is  usually  put  up  in  bottles  of  a  certain  size, 
it  is  best  to  Avrite : 

R     Liq.  niagnes.  citrat.,  lagenam  i. 
or,  if  proprietary,  adding  the  initials  of  the  makers, 
R     Syr.  hypophosph.  tonic,  0-W.  L.,  lagenam  i. 

Lagena  is  a  Latin  word,  meaning  bottle.  Instead  of  one  bottle 
of  solution  of  citrate  of  magnesium,  12  Jluidoun€Cs  may  be  pre- 
scribed; but  as  this  preparation  must  be  put  up  in  "magnesium 
citrate  bottles,"  which  hold  just  this  quantity,  neither  more  nor 
less  may  be  prescribed  to  be  dispensed  in  one  bottle. 

In  regard  to  prescriptions  for  so-called  proprietary  medicines, 
it  may  be  stated  that,  while  of  course  any  quantity  less  than  a 
full  bottle  may  be  prescribed,  it  is  not  always  good  policy  to  do  so, 
as  the  druggist,  in  order  to  secure  himself  against  loss,  must 
often  charge  almost  as  much  for  the  less  quantity  as  for  the  whole 
bottle,  and  it  is  therefore  more  economical  for  the  patient,  and 
also  often  more  agreeable  to  the  pharmacist  if  the  ]iresci'il)er  or- 
dci's  tlie  whole  l)ottle,  if  possible. 

When  only  one  fluid  ])i'('i»ai';ili(»n  is  oi'dcrcMl  in  the  ])i'esci-ip- 
tioM,   willioul    aii\'   addilioiis.    no   subscrii)!  ion    is   nccessarN' ;   lui1    if 
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two  or  three  different  kinds,   all   lluid   i)i'ei)arations,   ai"e   ordered 
in  the  same  prescription,  the  subscription  is  M.  {misce,  mix). 

If,  however,  one  or  more  of  the  ingredients  of  the  prescription 
for  a  fluid  preparation  are  solid,  or  such  as  will  not  mix  readily 
with  the  other  in<;redicnts,  then  the  subscription  is  not  always  so 
simple,  and  the  method  of  prescribing  may  also  l)o  more  difficult. 

Solutions  (Solutio,  onis,  f.). 

By  a  solution  we  mean  a  fluid  ])reparation.  consisting  of  one  or 
more  solid  substances  dissolved  in  w'ater,  with  or  without  the  ad- 
dition of  acids,  alcohol,  or  glycerin.  To  this  may  be  added  other 
liciuids,  as  syrups,  tinctures,  fluid  extracts,  etc.  A  solution  is  a 
clear  or  moderately  clear  licjuid,  without  any  undissolved  floating 
particles  or  sediment;  the  whole  of  it  could  pass  through  a  filter. 
Occasionally  the  addition  of  some  ingredient  may  cause  a  slight 
opalescence  without  destroying  its  chai'actei'  as  a  solution. 

The  solution  may  vary  in  color  from  watery  clearness  and  lim- 
pidity to  a  very  deep  and  almost  opaque  color. 


R     Quininae  sulphat., 

5  ss. 

Acid,    siilph.    (lil., 

q.S. 

Syr.  aurant., 

fgi. 

Aquas  purae, 

fS  iii. 

M.  et  ft.  sol.     S.: 

In  such  a  prescription  the  subscription  is  simply  .1//.stc  (t  fidt 
solutio,  mix  and  let  a  solution  be  made. 

When  the  solid  substance  requires  a  special  solvent,  as  in  the 
case  of  quinine,  the  solvent  (acid,  in  this  case,)  should  be  men- 
tioned in  the  prescription.  Occasionally  we  meet  such  prescrip- 
tions : 

R     Quinijia?  sulphat.,  5.  Gm. 

Syr.  tolutan.,  20.  Cc. 

Elix.  tarax.  coinp.,  SO.  Cc. 

]\r.  ot  ft.  sol.      S.: 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  pidpcr  iiu'thdd  of  disjuMising  this 
prepai'atioii.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  maintained  that  the  sub- 
scription directs  a  solution  to  be  made,  and  that  this  can  not  be 
done  without  an  acid:  that,  theivfore.  the  acid  should  be  added, 
although  it  is  not  incut ioned  in  liic  i)rescription.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  argued  that   the  evident   intention  of  the  prescriber  is 
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to  disguise  the  taste  of  the  quinine  with  the  elixir;  and,  as  this 
object  would  be  defeated  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  the  subscrip- 
tion should  be  disregarded  and  no  acid  be  added.  The  writer  holds 
the  latter  opinion,  and  thinks  that  the  intention  of  the  prescriber 
should  be  carried  out  as  far  as  possible ;  but  the  prescriber  should 
not  write  ft.  sol.  when  the  ingredients  will  not  make  a  solution,  and 
when  he  evidently  did  not  want  a  solution;  or  he  should  prescribe 
the  necessary  solvents,  if  he  actually  desired  the  solution  to  be 
made.  In  the  above  example  there  is,  therefore,  an  error  in  either 
case,  no  matter  what  was  the  prescriber 's  intention;  either  an 
omission  in  the  inscription,  or  a  wrong  subscription. 

In  this  example,  the  solid  substance,  together  with  its  special 
solvent,  is  so  small  in  bulk  in  proportion  to  the  total  quantity, 
that  its  bulk  may  be  entirely  ignored  in  calculating  the  quantities 
of  the  fluids;  and  the  syrup  has  such  a  simple  relation  to  the 
total  quantity  that  the  amount  of  diluent  required  is  easily  de- 
termined and  also  easily  written  in  simple  terms. 

Frequently,  however,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  other  ingredients 
make  such  an  odd  volume  that  the  remainder,  which  must  be  filled 
up  with  diluent,  is  also  so  odd  an  amount  that  we  can  not  well 
write  it,  even  when  we  may  readily  ascertain  how  much  it  would 
be.  Or,  it  may  be  that  there  are  a  number  of  solid  ingredients,  of 
which  we  do  not  know  the  volume  they  will  occupy  in  the  solu- 
tion, and,  therefore,  can  not  calculate  the  exact  amount  of  diluent 
to  be  added.  In  such  cases,  it  is  customary  to  write  the  preposi- 
tion ad  after  the  name  of  the  diluent,  and  then  the  total  quan- 
tity which  it  is  desired  to  dispense.     Thus  we  write  as  follows: 


Opii  tincturfJD, 

f  3  ss. 

Valerianae  tincturse, 

f 3  iii. 

Syrupi  tolutani, 

f3vi. 

Aquam  puram  ad 

n  iv. 

et  ft.  sol.     S.: 

M. 

In  this  case,  the  quantity  of  diluent  required  to  make  4  fluid- 
ounces  would  be  2  fluidounces  and  61/^  fluidrams.  Instead  of  writ- 
ing this  odd  quantity  we  obtain  exactly  4  fluidounces,  and  thereby 
secure  exact  dosing,  in  the  manner  described. 

One  drawback  to   the   above   prescription   is,   that   it  will   not 
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always  l)e  disiionsecl  in  the  .saint'  inanuei'.  This,  it  is  truo,  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  prcscribei",  but.  of  the  dispeiiseis.  One  of  the  I'oj^u- 
lai-  ■"old-i-cliable"  stock  questions  for  the  *" (Queries  and  Answers" 
columns  of  the  pharmaceutical  journals  is,  "what  does  ad  mean 
in  i)reseriptions?"  ]\Iany  druggists  would  add  4  tiuidounees  of 
diluent. 

The  writei-  has.  therefore.  l)een  in  the  habit  of  uritiny'  in  a 
somewhat    modified   manner: 

B     Magnes.  sulph.,  o  i- 

Acid,  sulph.  dil.,  fo  i. 

Syr.  acid,  citric,  fS  i. 

AquiB    q.    s.    ut    ft.  solut.  f^  vi. 

M.  S 

This  can  not  well  be  misunderstood;  aqiue  quantum  satis  ut  fiant 
solutionis  fluiduncia'  sex  (water  enough  to  make  6  tiuidounees  of 
solution).  Instead  of  this,  .some  would  write  in  this  prescription, 
"aq.  q.  s.  ad  fJivi/^  which  is  also  not  likely  to  be  misunderstood. 
"'A(i.  ut  ft.  /,V'/."  is  still  another  method  of  writing  the  same 
thing. 

Although  it  is  not  customary  to  do  so,  yet  it  might  be  a  good 
plan  to  wi-ite  all  i)rescrii)tions  for  solutions,  mixtures,  and  other 
similar  j)reparations  in  which  a  diluent  is  used,  in  the  manner 
just  indicated,  to  make  up  a  certain  total  ((uantity.  We  would 
then  avoid  all  calculations  as  to  the  amount  of  diluent  necessary, 
and  would  insure  moi'e  coi-rect  dosing. 

The  gargle  (</ar(f(iris))ia,  ulis,  u.) .  eye-wash  {rolliirium,  ii.  n.) . 
injection  {injatio,  (mis,  i'.).  wash  or  lotion  {lotio,  onis,  f.).  etc.. 
are  all  solutions,  and  are  jirescribed  as  such. 

XiMTHAL  Mixtures  {Saturatio,  onis,  f.). 

These  are  solutions  of  an  alkaline  substance  in  water,  neutral- 
ized oi-  satui-ated  with  an  acid.  Usually  carbonates  are  thus  dis- 
solved, and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  liberated  is  i>artly  dis.solved  in 
the  water,  and  the  resulting  mixtures  are  rendered  grateful  to  the 
patients  thereby ;  this  is  especially  the  case  when  the  stomach  is 
rebellious  as   in   cholei'a   morbus,    in   which   complaint    the   follow- 
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iiig   mixture   usually    controls   the   vomiting   and   purging-   quite 
promptly : 

IJ     Potass,  bicarb.,  3  i. 

Acid,  tartar., 

Aquae,  aa  q.  s.  ut  ft.  saturat.  fS  iiiss. 
Adde 

Morph.  sulph.,  gr.  i. 

Tiiict.  valerian., 

Syr.  sacchari,  aa  f  3  ii. 

M.  S.:     Tablpspoonful  every  hour. 

In  prescriptions  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
physician  will  ahvays  remember  the  precise  quantity  of  acid 
necessary  to  exactly  neutralize  or  saturate  the  base,  and  he  there- 
fore writes  q.  s.  after  the  name  of  the  acid.  The  form  used  above 
for  prescribing  a  saturation  extemporaneously  may  be  easily  re- 
membered : 

IJ     (base;  witli  quantity.) 

(acid.) 

Aquae,  aa  q.  s.  ut  ft.  saturat.  . .  .  (quantity.) 

Adde 

M.  S.:   

Any  base,  acid,  and  additions  can  be  inserted  in  any  quantities, 
but  the  form  remains  the  same.  In  fact,  with  but  very  slight 
change,  this  form  answers  also  for  infusions,  decoctions,  and 
emulsions,  as  explained  further  on. 

We  may  also  write  the  same  prescription  in  another  manner: 

B     Potass,  bicarb.,  3  i. 

Acid,  tartar.,  q.  s. 

Morph.  sulph.,  gr.  i. 

Tr.  valerian., 

Syr.  sacchar.,  aa  f3  ii. 

Aquae,  q.  s.  ad  f3  iv. 

M. :  ft.  saturat.     S.: 

Hut  tliis  is  not  ;is  well  written  a  prescription  as  the  other. 
LxFi'siONS    {I)ifiisii))},  i,  n.). 

Made  l)y  st('cpiii<r  xcgctablc  sul)staii('cs  in  citlier  Imt  or  cold 
water,  then  straining.     Leaves,  soft  parts  of  plants,  or  substances 
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containing  volatile  principles,  may  be  made  into  infusions;  and,  to 
the  infusion,  other  substances  may  be  added. 

It  is  a  habit  of  many  physicians  to  prescribe  infusions  without 
mentioning  the  amount  of  drug  to  be  used  in  making  them.  While 
some  pharmacopoeias  direct  that  in  such  cases,  when  there  is  no 
official  formula  si)ecifying  the  exact  quantities  of  drug,  the  latter 
shall  be  taken  in  a  stated  percentage  proportion,  yet  it  is  better, 
in  all  cases,  to  prescribe  the  exact  amount  of  drug  from  which  a 
certain  quantity  of  infusion  is  to  be  made. 


H.     Digitalis  concis., 

3  ss. 

Aquae,  q,  s.  ut  ft.  infus. 

f  3  iiiss. 

Adde 

Potass,  acetat.. 

3ii. 

Syr.   sacchari, 

f5ss. 

M.    S.: 

The  general  outline  of  the  prescription  for  a  neutral  mixture  is 
here  easily  recognized,  modified  but  very  slightly  to  adapt  it  to  in- 
fusions. 

Decoctions  {Decoctum,  i,  n.). 

Made  like  the  infusion,  except  that  the  drug  is  boiled  with  water 
for  some  time,  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  strained. 

Decoctions  are  prescribed  in  the  same  manner  as  iniusions,  only 
changing  m/«.s.  to  decoct,  in  the  formula  for  the  prescription  or 
in  the  subscription.  Hard  parts  of  plants,  roots,  rhizomes,  woods, 
barks,  etc.,  are  made  into  decoctions,  rather  than  infusions,  when 
a  preparation  of  this  kind  is  desirable.  Both  of  these  preparations 
are,  however,  very  infrequently  prescribed  at  the  present  time, 
other  more  effective  preparations,  such  as  fluid  extracts,  deserv- 
ing preference  in  most  cases. 

MiXTi'RKs  {Mislnrn.  a,  i.) . 

The  mixture  is  not,  as  the  term  is  sometimes  understood,  a  mix- 
ture of  various  substances,  but  it  consists  of  some  insoluble  sub- 
stance which  is  merely  suspended  by  aid  of  viscid  excipients  in  the 
diluent  in  wliich  it  is  dispensed.  Some  authors  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  a  mixture  of  an  insoluble  powder  or  of  an  oil  with 
water  but  call  both  '"mixtures."    We  prefer  the  term  "mixture" 
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foi-  the  {Ji'opai'atioiis  ol"  the  former  kind,  and  nso  the  tei'in  ■■eiiiiil- 
sion"  for  the  latter. 

The  mixture,  according  to  this  definition,  is  merely  a  licjuid  in 
which  an  insoluble  powder  has  been  suspended,  and  such  a  prepara- 
tion requires  to  be  shaken  before  taking,  as  the  powder  soon  settles 
to  the  bottom  as  a  sediment.  The  official  mist  urn  cret(e  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this  class  of  prepai'ations.  Quinine,  subnitrate  of  bis- 
muth, and  other  ])i'e]iarations,  are  often  prescribed  in  the  form  of 
mixtures. 

R      Quiinna>  sulphat.,  gr.  xxx. 

¥A\\.  taiax.  comp.,  fj.  iv. 

M.     8. : 

The  subscription  is  mei-ely  M.  [misce — mix).  It  may  be  Fl. 
mist.  {Fiat  mistu)-({,  let  a  mixture  be  made)  as  well;  but  it  must 
not  be  31.  ft.  mist.,  as  we  would  have  here  an  inelegant  tautology. 

Sometimes  the  subscrii)tion  is  written  "M.  Ft.,"  {misce,  fiat,) 
which  is  of  course  absurd,  as  ft.  must  always  be  followed  by  the 
name  of  the  preparation  to  be  made. 

All  the  ingredients  are  written  according  to  the  usual  order 
(base,  adjuvant,  etc.),  and  this  is  therefore  a  very  easy  prepara- 
tion to  prescribe.  It  is  somewhat  different  with  the  other  form 
of  mixture,   more   properly   designated   as 

Emulsions  {E)}udsu))i,  i,  n.  or  eutuisio,  o)(is,  f.) 

Emulsions  are  prei)arations  in  which  oils,  oleo-resins,  balsams, 
resins,  camphor,  etc.,  are  suspended  in  water  by  means  of  an  ex- 
cipient,  which  is  sometimes  termed  the  emulsifier,  or  emulgent 
{emulyens,  entis,  n.). 

We  have  already  I'et'eri'cd  to  the  two  kinds  of  emidsions,  dif- 
fering in  the  mode  of  ])repa ration,  which  have  been  designated  as 
t7-ue  and  false  emidsions. 

The  true  emulsion  is  one  in  which  the  drug  contains  both  the 
oil  and  the  emulgent.  as  in  ))iistiir(i  (niit)i())iiaci,  ))iistur(i  inn]i(i- 
dnl(e,  and  mist  lira  asafatida. 

Several  seeds  furnish  true  emulsions  on  being  ciuished  and  tritu- 
rated with  water;  as.  for  instance,  sweet  almond  seed,  i)o])py  seed, 
and  heni])  seed.  Emulsions  made  fi-om  these  seeds  have  little  or 
no  medicinal  value,  and  ai'c  generally  used  as  demulcent  vehicles 
for  other  mcn-e  active  I'cmedies  of  an   acrid   nature. 
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A  prescription  fur  an  ouuilsion  is  best  written  aeeordinj;  to  the 
general  plan  already  su<jr<^esto<l  for  ncuti-il  iiiixtuj-os.  infusions. 
and  decoctions: 

rj      Sciii.    piqiaveris,  5  ss. 

A(iua',  q.  s.  ut.  ft.  cninls.  f.5  iii. 

Mnrpli.  sulph.,  gr.  i. 
Syr.  anivfidalie,  f5  i. 
M.     S.:.... 

Instead  of  writing-  addi,  as  in  aljove  foi'iunla.  some  write  tola 
it  addc  (strain  and  add).  It  is  self-evident,  however  that  such 
preparations  must  be  strained,  and  to  say  adde  alone  is,  therefore, 
sufficient.     This  remark  applies  also  to  infusions  and  decoctions. 

The  false  emulsion  is  a  moi'c  commonly  employed  form  of 
emulsion,  and  consists  of  the  substance  to  ])e  emulsified,  susi)ended 
in  water  by  means  of  i)owdcred  acacia,  yelk  of  Oi^.  or  some  other 
enmlgent.  To  the  emulsion  othei-  substances  may  then  be  added, 
but  when  acacia  is  the  emulji^ent,  we  can  not  add  much  alcoholic 
preparations,  as  the  alcohol  coagulates  and  precipitates  the  gum, 
and  thereby  desli'oys  the  emulsion. 

The   form  of  pi'esci'iption   is  similar  to  the  above: 

R     Copaihjp,  fS  i. 

Acaciae  pulveris. 
Aquae,  aa  q.  .'^.  ut  ft.  omuls.  t'S  ivss. 

Addo 

Spir.  ii'tli.  uitros., 

Tinct.     la\anilul.     cuniii..    fia  t'5  i. 

Syi'.   Kilutaii.,  t'o  i. 

:\r.     S.: 

I>y  memorizing  the  I'oHowing  scheme,  and  merely  writing  in  tlie 
}>i-oper  ingi'i'dients  and  (luanlities  (h'sired.  no  difficulty  will  be  ex- 
perienced in  prescribing  emulsions : 

R     

.\i-acia'  pulvciis, 
.\(|ua'.  aa   i|.   s.   ut    ft.   t'luuls. 
Ad.lc 


M.     8. 
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For 

'  instance : 

R 

01.   morrhua?, 
Acacise  pulveris, 

f5ii 

Aquae,  ah,  q.  s.  ut  ft. 

eniuls. 

fSvi. 

Adde 

Tinct.  opii  camph., 

Syr.    pruni   virg.,    aa 

fgi. 

M. 

S.: 

Or, 

n 

Chloroformi, 
01.  olivae, 
Acaciae  pulveris, 

2  Cc. 
15  Cc. 

Aquae,  aa  q.  s.  ut  ft.  emuls. 

75  Cc. 

Adde 

Syr.  tolutan.. 

25  Cc. 

M. 

S.: 

Chloroform  may  readily  be  dispensed  by  mixing  with  two  or 
three  times  its  own  volume  of  olive  oil,  and  then  emulsifying  the 
oil  with  powdered  acacia,  as  if  there  were  no  chloroform.  The 
demulcent  properties  of  the  emulsion  disguise  the  pungency  of 
the  chloroform  excellently. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  methods  of  prescribing  emulsions; 
by  simply  enumerating  the  ingredients,  for  example,  and  using  a 
proper  subscription,  thus: 


R.     01.   ricini, 

fgss. 

Mucilag.    acaciae^ 

fB  iss, 

Syr.  sacchar., 

f  5  ss. 

Aqua3   menth.   ppt., 

f  S  iss. 

M.  et  ft.  emuls.     S.: 

This  is  a  common,  but  poor  method  of  prescribing  emulsions, 
as  it  implies  the  use  of  an  inferior  method  of  making  the  emulsion. 
It  would  be  better  to  write  as  follows : 

R     01.   ricini,  fS  ss. 

Syr.    sacchari,  f 3  ss. 

Mucilag.  acaciae, 

Aquae  month,  ppt.,  aa  q.  s.  ut  ft.  fj  iv. 
M.  et  ft.  emuls.     S.: 

This  is  better,  inasmuch  as  it  leaves  the  determination  of  the 
exact  quantity  of  acacia  necessary  to  emulsify  to  the  dispenser, 
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and  the  resulting  enuilsion  will  probal)ly  ])o   good   in    proportion 
as  the  ability  of  the  dispenser  is  so. 

Rectal  Injections   {Enema,  atis,  n.). 

These  are  very  rarely  ordered  in  prescriptions  when  desired  as 
laxatives  merely,  in  which  ease  verbal  instructions  how  to  pre- 
pare them  are  usually  given  to  the  attendants. 

It  is  different,  however,  when  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  medi- 
cines in  this  manner,  on  account  of  inability  to  administer  per  os, 
as  in  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  stomach,  stricture  of  oesophagus, 
etc. 

Enemas  for  the  administration  of  medicines  or  food,  per  rectum, 
should  be  small,  1  or  2  fluidounces  at  most,  if  possible,  and  the 
medicines  should  be  dissolved  in  water,  from  which  they  are  ab- 
sorbed much  more  readily  than  from  mucilage  or  starch  paste. 
Enemas  may  be  larger  if  intended  for  local  effect,  as  when  infu- 
sion of  quassia  is  used  to  wash  out  thread-worms  from  the  rectum. 
Injections  are  usually  prescribed  as  solutions. 

Liniments   {Linimentum,  i,  n.) 

A  mixture  of  oily,  alcoholic,  or  other  sub.stances  intended  for  ex- 
ternal application,  with  friction.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  about 
writing  prescriptions  for  liniments. 

They  are  often  a  mixture  of  incongruous  ingredients  which  will 
not  become  homogeneous,  even  on  shaking.  Nevertheless,  they  may 
be  very  effective  in  this  form,  but  require  shaking  immediately 
before  use.  Pharmaceutieally,  liniments  rarely  are  elegant  pre- 
parations. 

In  prescribing,  we  enumerate  the  ingredients,  and  say  in  the 
subscription — M.  et  ft.  limincnt.,  mix  and  let  a  liniment  be  made. 

Sometimes  external  applications,  resembling  lotions  or  liniments, 
are  to  be  api)lied  with  a  camel's-hair  brush.  Tt  has  been  suggested 
til  call  them  pif/mcnffi,  or  "paijils."  but  as  they  are  often  color- 
less, it  would  ])e  prefoi'al)]e  to  apply  to  them  an  old  term,  lifiis.  us. 
m.,  4,  (from  the  Latin  verb  lino,  3,  to  besmear  with  a  brush, 
to  bi'usii).  It  is  true  tliat  this  term  was  t'oi'inei-ly  inaiiil\"  ajiplied 
to  solutions  which  Avere  used  with  the  proliang  to  ]iaint  the  tonsils 
or  fauces.  Init  the  term  would  be  equally  appropriate  for  the  prep- 
arations now  called  pigmenta. 
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REPETITION'S   {Repetition  onis,  f.) 

A  few  words  may  be  added  in  regard  to  repetitions.  When  a 
pharmaeist  dispenses  any  prescription,  he  places  on  the  vial,  box, 
gallipot,  or  other  container,  a  label  having,  in  the  upper  left  hand 
corner,  the  number  of  the  prescription,  according  to  his  file,  and 
on  the  same  line,  to  the  right,  the  date  on  which  the  medicine  was 
dispensed. 

If  we  desire  the  ])rescrii)ti()n  to  be  repeated  exactly  in  the  same 
manner,  we  copy  this  iuiml)er  and  date,  and  order,  for  example, 
as  follows : 

Hcpetc  Xo.  S2,  517,  d.  17,  Till,   '15. 

Or  we  may  mention  the  character  of  the  ])reparation,  thus: 

Eepetc   nii.sfindiii   5,689,   datain    I,!,   IV,    '17. 

Or, 

jRepet.  prcescr.  pro.  pil.,  Xo.  7,430,  d.  i5,   VII,   '16. 

The  adjective  datu.s,  a,  um,  or  its  al)breviation  (/..  means  "given."' 
and  the  last  example  would  be,  in  English,  "repeat  the  i)rescrii)- 
tioii  for  pills,  No.  7,430,  (which  was)  given  on  July  2ri.  1916." 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  state  that  such  an  order  for  a  rej^eti- 
tion  must  necessarily  be  sent  to  the  same  pharmacy  in  wliich  tlie 
original  prescription  was  compounded,  and  where  it  is  on  tile. 

Often,  however,  it  is  preferable  to  rewrite  the  presci'i]ition.  even 
when  precisely  the  same  medicines  are  to  l)e  given,  and  to  make 
some  alteration  in  regard  to  the  flavoi-ing  tinctures  or  syi'ups.  so 
as  to  give  the  preparation  a  different  appeai-ance,  taste,  ov  smell. 
The  use  of  variety  in  this  regard  may  often  disguise  a  most 
flagrant  routine  practice,  or,  when  a  remed\"  must  l)e  continued 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  in  chronic  or  incuial)le  troubles,  pre- 
\ent  impatience  and  dissatisfaction  on  llie  part  of  the  patients 
and  their  fi'iends. 

In  regard  to  ])res('riptions  containing  narcotics  tlie  general  gov- 
ernment, and  in  I'cgard  to  prescriptions  for  licpioi's  many  state 
governments,  forbid  I'efilling  oi"  re|)eating;  tlie  pliysician  should 
mark  such  prescript  ions  "  )k  repetat  iir"  or  "  )ii))i  rijxtt."  mtsin- 
ing  "it  sliould   no1    be   repeated."'  or  "do  nut    I'citeat."" 
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( 'oxcuDiXfj  Remarks. 

After  we  have  finished  writing  a  i)rescription.  we  should  lay  it 
aside  for  a  few  minutes,  while  we  give  dii-ections  in  regard  to  diet 
and  general  iiianagenient. 

Hwryonc  has  ('X])erienccd  the  facilil}'  with  which  an  error, 
once  made,  will  be  rei)eatcd.  unless  the  mind  has  l)een  occui)icd  in 
the  meantime  with  some  other  subject.  When,  in  adding  a  column 
of  figures,  we  once  say,  7+5  is  13,  we  arc  apt  to  make  this  err<n' 
again  and  again,  uidess  we  change  and  add  from  above  downwai'ds. 
instead  of  from  below  upwards,  when  the  mistake  will  pi'obal)ly 
be  found.  Bookkeepei-s,  in  taking  ;i  trial-balance,  sometimes  have 
a  ti'ifling  error  of  a  few  cents,  which  may  elude  detection  for 
hours,  until  the  tii'cd  accountant  goes  to  bed  discouraged  and 
disgusted.  Next  day,  when  the  mind  is  rested,  the  error  is  often 
noticed  after  a  few  minutes'  search,  and  one  wonders  how  it  was 
l>ossible  that  he  did  not  see  it  the  evening  before. 

A  similai-  experience  may  happen  to  the  prescriber.  He  makes 
an  error  in  the  dose  of  some  important  ingredient,  perhaps,  and 
although  he  reads  the  prescrii)tion  over  several  times  he  notices 
nothing  wrong.  If  he  lays  the  i)rcscrii)tion  aside  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, during  which  he  gives  his  attention  to  another  subject, 
and  then  reads  the  pi-escription  over  once  more,  as  if  it  were  a 
stranger's  prescription  that  he  desired  to  criticize,  he  will  almost 
surely  discover  tlic  error  and  avert  a  possible  accident  to  his  patient, 
and  serious  injury  to  his  own  re]nitatioiE 

XEVf:R  DELIVER  A  PRESCRIPTIOX  TO  THE  PATIEXT  BEFORE  HAVIXO 
CAREFT'LLY    AXD    CRITICALLY    EXAMIXED    IT,    AXD    BEIXG    SLUE    THAT 

EVKRVTHI.NC    IS    CORRIX'T. 

One  word  more: 

Keep  a  Case  Book. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  record  of  all  oui-  cases,  for  easy  i-efer- 
ence.  For  instance,  a  patient  may  be  affected  with  a  ti'ouble  from 
which  he  has  sougiit  lelief  from  othei-  |)hysicians  in  vain,  until  our 
''superior  knowledge."'  (!)  or.  perlia|)s.  a  fortunate  accident,  has 
enabled  us  to  give  the  appropriate  remedies.  If  we  make  no 
record  of  his  case,  tile  no  i)rescription.  then,  when  he  comes  to  have 
the  medicine  oi-  pi'esciij)tion   i-epeated,   we  iiia\-  have  forgotten  all 
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about  it,  and  it  is  just  as  likely  as  not  that  we  do  not  succeed  a 
second  time  in  giving-  such  prompt  relief. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  it  is  advantageous  to  keep  a  reeoid, 
or  ease  book.  This  may  be  a  book  Avith  printed  skeleton 
formulas,  or  simplj^  a  blank  book,  in  which  we  make  the  necessary 
memoranda  of  symptoms  and  treatment. 

If  we  have  such  a  case  book,  it  is  a  history  of  our  therapeutical 
experience;  a  record  of  our  cases,  which  will  enable  us  to  learn 
and  profit  from  our  successes  as  well  as  from  our  failure^;^it  will 
aid  us  in  taking  a  prominent  rank  in  our  profession ;  to  be  welcome 
members  and  speakers  in  our  societies ;  or,  perhaps,  instructive 
and  respected  teachers  in  our  institutions  of  learning. 


Gnostic  Symbol 

In  all  pagan  religions  the  most  wonderful  fact  in  nature  was  the 
power  of  reproduction — the  mystery  of  birth.  Among  ancient  reli- 
gions, the  Creator  was  imagined  as  sexual;  for  instance  Uranus 


(Sky)  was  supposed  to  l)e  male  and  to  be  covering  Geo  (Earth)  in 
one  unending  sexual  embrace.  Conjugal  couples  (sexual  union)  were 
worshiped,  as  Brahma  and  Maya,  Siva  and  Kali,  etc.,  in  India; 
Ptah  and  Pasht,  Osiris  and  Isis,  etc.,  in  ancient  Egypt;  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  Vulcan  and  Venus,  etc.,  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era,  there  existed  a  sect, 
the  Gnostics,  who  realized  that  the  first  commandment  in  the  Bible 
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was  (Gen.  Ch.  [,  v.  27-28)  :  "So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image 
.  .  .  .  male  and  female  created  he  them ;  and  God  .... 
said  unto  them,  Be  fruitful  and  multiply.'"  The  Gnostics,  there- 
fore, taught  that  it  was  man's  foremost  duty  to  obey  this  com- 
mandment ;  the}'  expressed  this  in  a  sacred  symbol,  the  Gnostic 
Symbol,  illustrated  to  the  left  on  page  284.  It  represents  sexual 
union,  the  iiitt'itw  iiiing  of  the  sacred  male  and  female  triangles. 
It  is  known  to  the  Jews  as  David's  shield  and  is  sacred  among 
them.  The  Hindus  call  it  "Swastika,"  and  believe  it  to  be  a 
sign  of  good  luck;  the  Saivas  mark  theii-  sacred  vases  Avith  this 
sign;  the  upright  pyramid  signifies  Siva  who  with  these  three 
points  unites  in  himself  the  attributes  of  purity,  truth,  and  jus- 
tice ;  the  inverted  or  female  triangle  is  his  consort  or  Sakti — Kali — 
with  the  same  atti'ibutes.  The  sign  was  used  in  the  prehistoi-ic 
temples  of  Yucatan.  The  Rosicrucians  used  it  in  a  modified  man- 
ner, as  in  the  i-ight  hand  figure.  In  early  Christian  times  it  Avas 
used  as  an  amulet  to  ward  off  evil  or  sickness,  or  to  cure  disease, 
and  was  as  highlv  esteemed  as  Avas  or  is  the  cross. 
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We  are  so  often  teiiipted  to  believe  that  our  ways  of  doing  things 
are  not  only  better  but  also  clift'erent  than  those  of  times  long  past, 
that  we  do  not  always  realize  how  closely  our  methods  reseml)le 
those  practiced  during  civilizations  w'hich  are  dead  and  almost 
forgotten. 

Pi'ogress  in  all  sciences,  arts  and  industries  has  been  slow  at 
first,  ga.inin'i'  development  more  rapidly  as  the  ages  went  on.  Slow- 
\y  and  laboriously  iiiaiikiiid  has  struggled  on  for  thousands  of 
years  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  anatomy, 
physiology  and  pathology,  but  when  once  known  these  truths  en- 
abled each  succeeding  century  to  add  to  them  as  much  or  more 
than  had  been  learned  in  all  previous  time,  and  while  the  ratio  of 
increase  of  knowledge  in  any  one  century  may  not  have  been 
greater  than  in  any  previous  century,  yet  the  actual  volume  of 
new  knowledge  grew  enormously  from  century  to  century,  just  as 
capital  invested  at  compound  interest,  for  a  long  term  of  years, 
grows  at  the  same  steady  ratio,  and  yet  the  bust  year  will  add  more 
than  any  i)i'c\ious  year  and  \astly  \\\orv  than  did  the  second  or 
third  year. 

But.  just  as  in  invested  ('ai)ital.  the  original  few  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  dollars  irniain  i>ait  of  the  accumulated  wealth  of 
millions,  so  in  science  the  oi'iginal  truths  remain  part  of  all  sub- 
se(|uent  knowledge,  together  with  many  ideas  which  are  not  truths, 
but  which  continue  to  be  believed  by  the  masses  centuries  after 
they  have  been  disproved  and  discarded  by  the  thinking  men  of 
later  times. 

Probably  the  original  idea  in  regai'd  to  the  nature  of  dise^ises 
is  and  was  alike  among  all  primitive  i)eoi)le.  who  believe  that  a 
demon  enters  the  body  and  causes  sickness.  The  most  ]>rimitive 
effort  to  cure  was.  therefore,  naturally  a  soi-t  of  fetichism.  exor- 
cisms of  the  evil  spirit,  or  incantations  of  good  ones  to  invoke  their 
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aid  ill  expelling  and  subduing  the  evil  spirits,  and  thereby  to  cure 
disease.  Such  is  the  practice  among  savage  tribes  today  and  such, 
to  a  great  extent,  Avas  at  one  time  the  practice  among  all  the  people 
of  Europe. 

It  would  be  folly  to  suppose  that  the  "medicine  men,"  or  priests, 
who  practiced  these  incantations  did  so  with  a  knowledge  of  their 
uselessness,  or  without  any  belief  in  their  efficacy.  We  would 
credit  these  men  with  knowledge  so  advanced  beyond  that  of  their 
contemporaries  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  such  differences  to 
have  existed.  AVe  must  rather  conclude  that  while  some  may  have 
knowingly  practiced  imposition,  yet  in  the  main  the  superstitions 
of  an  age  were  shared  in  alike  by  priests  and  laymen,  and  that,  if 
any  class  of  persons  in  a  community  is  more  superstitious  and 
credulous  than  another  class,  it  is  the  class  of  priests  whose  object 
in  life  is  an  effort  to  foster  blind,  unquestioning  faith  in  themselves 
and  others. 

We  can  not  for  a  moment  doubt  the  honesty  of  intention  or  of 
belief  on  the  part  of  so  many  of  the  leading  minds  in  Europe  and 
in  this  country,  who  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  professed  a  belief  in  witchcraft,  and  who  countenanced 
and  encouraged  the  trial  of  reputed  witches  by  torture,  and  who 
sentenced  them  to  death  by  fire.  And  just  as  these  minds,  noble 
in  many  regards  and  enlightened  in  many  matters  beyond  the  age 
in  which  they  lived,  jurists  and  theologians  whose  reputations  have 
come  down  to  us  as  of  wise  men  of  their  generation,  could,  never- 
theless, believe  the  common  superstitions  of  their  times,  so  we  must 
assume  that  superstitions  practiced  by  physicians  of  former  times, 
and  traces  of  which  continue  in  use  to  this  day,  Averc  believed  in 
by  the  physicians  themselves,  as  well  as  by  the  people. 

AVhen  the  physician  and  the  priest  was  combined  in  one  person, 
and  incantations  and  superstitious  rites  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
medical  treatment,  that  god  who  heard  the  most  prayers  or  at 
whose  temples  most  cures  were  effected,  became  the  particular 
patron  of  medicine  and  was  worshiped  by  the  people.  The  priests 
naturally  added  to  their  superstitious  rites  the  use  of  such  material 
remedies  of  which  they  had  any  knowledge. 

Naturally,  also,  when  accident,  study  or  common  sense  had  sug- 
gested some  successful  method  of  treating  an  injury  or  disease,  it 
became  advisal)]o  to  record  1he  trentmeiit  for  future  rofei'cnce,  and 
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thus,  probably,  the  first  prescriptions  were  engraved  on  the  walls 
of  the  temples  or  on  pillars  (often  of  phallic  significance)  in  the 
temple  grounds,  or  on  votive  tablets  representing  the  part  of  the 
body  healed,  which  were  preserved  in  the  temples  for  the  benefit 
of  future  generations. 

The  oldest  medical  records  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  are 
those  of  the  Egyptians,  who  ascribed  six  medical  books  to  their 
moon-god,  Thotli,  Tlioti,  or  Tet  (the  Greek  god  Hermes),  who  was 
the  Egyptian  god  of  letters  and  was  ordinarily  represented  with 
the  head  of  an  ibis  and  carrying  a  tablet  and  a  reed  pen  in  his 

hands,  but  sometimes  also  Avith  the  iias,        f^         (the  masculine 
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sceptre  symbolizing  the  phallus  or  male  organs  of  generation). 
Among  his  titles  were  "lord  of  truth,"  "the  great  god,"  "the 
chief  in  the  path  of  the  dead,"  "the  self-created,  never-born," 
and  "the  scribe  of  the  truth."  Rawlinson  says  that  it  Avas  "his 
special  office  to  be  present  in  Amenti  when  souls  were  judged, 
to  see  their  deeds  Aveighed  in  the  balance,  and  to  record  the 
result.  He  is  also  in  this  Avorld  the  revealer  of  God's  Avill.  It 
is  he  Avho  composes  the  'Ritual  of  the  Dead,'  or  at  any  rate  its 
more  important  portions.  It  is  also  he  Avho,  in  the  realms  below, 
writes  for  the  good  souls,  Avith  his  OAvn  fingers,  the  'Book  of  Res- 
pirations' Avhich  protects  them,  sustains  them,  gives  them  life, 
causes  them  to  'liroathe  Avith  the  souls  of  the  gods  forcA^er  and 
ever.'  " 

To  this  god  the  Egyptians  ascribed  forty-tAvo  books,  six  of  Avhieh 
Avere  on  medical  subjects,  anatomy,  practice  of  medicine,  eye  dis- 
eases, Avomen's  diseases,  surgical  appliances  and  materia  medica. 
but  some  authors  ascribed  to  Thoth  a  much  larger  number  of 
books ;  Seleucus,  for  instance,  20,000  and  Manetho  eA'en  35,525.  In 
the  Avinter  of  1872-73,  Ebers,  the  German  Egyptologist,  obtained 
from  an  Arab  a  Avell-preservcd  papyrus  Avhieh  had  been  found 
fourteeti  years  previously  among  the  bones  of  a  mummy,  near 
Thebes.  This  ]>apyrus,  from  its  contents,  is  judged  to  be  one  of 
the  original  six  works  on  medicine  mentioned  above,  and  Ave  learn 
from  it  that  the  prescription  Avas  already  used  in  its  present  form 
at  least  1550  years  before  Christ.  It  is  yelloAvish-broAvn.  the  letters 
of  the  titles  and  quantities  being  red,  of  the  ingredients  and  di- 
rections, black;  its  length  is  sixty  feet,  and   it  contains  a  great 
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number  of  formulas  for  medicines,  salves,  etc.,  for  many  diseases. 
Its  age  was  determined  by  a  calendar  in  the  work  itself  and  by 
the  names  of  kings,  and  was  fixed  by  Ebers  at  1552  B.  C,  at  which 
time  Moses  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age.  This  work  was 
written  in  ancient  Hieratic  characters,  which  were  read  from  right 
to  left,  and  which  had  about  the  same  relation  to  Hieroglyphic 
characters  that  our  written  script  has  to  our  i)rinted  letters.* 

It  appears  from  the  writings  of  Herodotus  that  the  physicians 
of  Egypt  were  considered  the  most  learned  in  the  world,  and  that 
they  practiced  specialties,  being  divided  into  oculists,  dentists, 
surgeons,  accoucheurs  (mostly  women,  but  also  men),  etc.  From 
the  researches  of  P^bers  we  learn  that  the  physicians  wrote  pre- 
scriptions which  were  compounded  by  a  special  class  of  medical 
men  who  were  practically  apothecaries  or  dispensing  pharmacists, 
and  Rawlinson  says  that  all  physicians  were  separate,  as  a  class, 
from  the  priests. 

These  physicians  had  to  memorize  the  six  medical  books  of  Thoth, 
and  if  they  followed  closely  the  precepts  contained  therein  and 
the  patient  died,  they  were  held  blameless,  but  if  it  was  found  that 
a  physician  departed  in  his  practice  from  the  prescribed  rules,  he 
was  put  to  death,  no  matter  wdiat  the  result  of  his  treatment  might 
have  been.  Nevertheless,  Egyptian  practice  was  already  far  ad- 
vanced and  specialized,  and  their  materia  medica.  contained  com- 
pound remedies,  such  as  the  "Nepenthes,"  which  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  Odyssey,  and  many  of  the  remedies  which  we  employ  today 
were  already  in  use  long  before  the  times  of  Rameses,  Menephtha 
or  Moses. 

Centuries  before  our  own  era  Egyptian  medical  knowledge  had 
spread  throughout  the  then  known  world,  and  from  Greece  and 
Asiatic  countries  men  came  to  Alexandria  to  learn  the  art  of  the 
physician  and  then  to  return  to  their  own  country  to  practice  this 
art.  Egy]itian  methods  of  practice,  therefore,  probably  i)revailed 
among  all  the  civilized  people  of  those  days. 

We  find  some  collateral  evidence  of  the  existence  of  two  distinct 
branches  of  medical  men,  physicians  and  druggists,  in  the  book  of 

ECCLESIASTICUS,    OF    ThE    WiSDOM    OF    JeSUS,    THE    SON    OF    SiRACH. 

in  the  Bible,  Avhere  Jesus  says: 

*See    Frontispiece   and    the   translation   of  the   same,   on   page   236. 
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"  lloiimir  a  pliysiciaii  witli  the  lioiiDur  iluc  unto  liiiii  for  tlir-  uses  wliicli  ye 
may  liavc  of  liiiii,  for  tlio  Loid  hatli  created  liini. 

''Fof  o1'  file  Most  Hi;ih  coiiictli  liealiny;.  ami  lie  sliall  rceeive  lioiioiir  uf  the 
kiiij,^ 

"The  skill  of  the  |ihysiciaii  shall  lill  u|i  his  heail  ;  and  in  thr-  si<;lit  of  j;reat 
men  lie  shall   lie  in  admiration. 

'"The  Liiid  hath  created  meclicines  out  of  the  earth;  and  l.r  that  is  wise 
will  not  ahluu-  them.    ■ 

"Of  such  doth  tlie  apothecary  make  a  confe<'tion,  and  of  hi.s  works  there 
is  no  end;  and  from  him   is  peace  all  over  the  eaith." 

Tilt'  exact  (late  at  which  this  book  wa.s  written  is  not  known, 
but  it  was  written  about  the  time  of  the  books  of  the  later  prophets 
of  the  <  >1(1  Testament,  and  .Jesus,  the  Son  of  Siraeh,  pi-obably  lived 
about  the  time  t)f  llao'ji'ai  and  Zcchariah.  or  about  ■")(!()  oi'  7)'2')  1>. 
r.  This  woulil  make  the  book  about  eontemj)orane(»us  with  the 
close  of  the  2()th  and  last  E<;yptian  Dynasty.  Duriny;  this  dynasty 
(1).  ( '.  (>.")()-.") -27  >.  as  well  as  during'  some  of  the  previous  dynasties 
(even  as  early  as  the  19th  dynast>",  during-  which  the  exodus  oc- 
curi'ed).  the  Eizyptians  fre([uently  came  in  contaet  with  the  A.s- 
syrians  and  other  Asiatic  people,  as  well  as" with  the  Hebrews,  both 
in  the  i>eaceful  ])ursuits  of  trade  and  in  war;  so  that  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  E^.'^'ptian  method  of  i)racticinji  medicine  was  known 
and  prevailed  throu«>h  all  these  lands,  and  that  prescrii)tions  were 
wi'itten  by  one  class  of  ])i-actitionei's  and  disi)ensed  by  others 
wherevei'  lOjiyptian  science  had  penetrated. 

Another  ver\-  eai'ly  ivcord  of  i)rescriiitions  was  found  in  ( 'luiei- 
fonn  inscrij)tioiis.  and  one  of  these  ancient  formulas  tells  how  to 
prepare  a  remedy  for  a  "diseasetl  i^^all-bladder  wliicli  dc\(>ui's  the 
top  of  a  nuin's  heart. "' 

Amony-  the  (ireeks  ('hii-on  was  reputed  one  of  the  most  learned 
am(»njr  the  fountlers  of  the  science  of  medicine,  and  anmn«;  his 
pupils  were  Achilles,  -lason,  .l^sculapius,  Peleus,  Ody.sseus  and 
others.  In  these  I'ai'liest  (Jreek  times  it  does  not  ajijiear  to  have 
been  the  habit  of  the  physicians  to  prescribe  and  for  others  to  eoni- 
'  pound  or  disjuiKse,  Jilseulapius  u.sed  simjde  herb-remeilies,  pray- 
ers and  incantations,  and  as  these  latter  often  took  the  form  of  a 
sonjr  or  poem,  they  were  called  " ((irmi  u."  This  incantation  re- 
mained a  piominent  j)art  of  the  ti'eatment  until  «piite  ivcent  times, 
if.  indeed,  we  must  not  confess  that  the  carnuMi  still  survives  in 
the   form   of  sonirs  and   |)ra\'ers   practiced   at    the   pin'sent    time. 
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AVheii  an  effective  treatment  was  discovered  the  prescription 
was  engraved  on  the  door-posts  or  on  the  pilhirs  of  the  temples  of 
^sculapius.  The  latter,  it  mnst  be  remembered,  was  not  a  person, 
but  a  secret  society  which  existed  for  many  hundred  years,  and 
l)rescriptions  were  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  to 
members  Avho  were  oath-bound  not  to  reveal  them  to  the  general 
public. 

In  Rome,  among  the  earliest  of  prescriptions  were  those  of  the 
Sybilline  books  of  oracles,  the  directions  in  which  Avere.  however, 
of  a  mystic  nature  and  not  like  our  prescriptions  of  today.  But 
there  were  already  many  prescriptions  which  were  known  not 
only  to  the  priests  and  ^Esculapeans,  but  also  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  among  others  the  (Censor  (Jato  is  mentioned  as  having  pos- 
sessed an  old  prescription  book,  the  directions  of  which  he  followed 
in  treating  himself  and  his  friends.  These  ancient  Greek  jire- 
scriptions  were  of  a  curious  character,  according  to  our  present 
ideas.  For  instance,  they  directed  that  no  medicine  should  *be  ad- 
ministered to  a  sick  cow  by  a  Avoman  ;  they  landed  cabliage  as  a 
cure  for  almost  every  ill ;  placed  great  stress  on  the  number  3  and 
supposed  medicines  to  be  more  active  when  three  drams,  three 
ounces  or  three  times  any  quantity  was  given,  and  they  at  the 
same  time  directed  the  repetition  of  cabalistic  words  and  incan- 
tations. 

Some  of  the  remedies  Avere,  hoAvever,  of  value,  as,  for  instance, 
Avhen  Herodikus  directed  consumptives  to  drink  the  milk  direct 
from  the  breasts  of  Avomen.  This  physician  is  one  of  the  earliest 
of  Avhom  it  is  recorded  that  he  charged  a  fee  for  his  advice  and 
prescriptions. 

From  one  of  the  Hippocratic  books  it  appears  that  the  (ireek 
physicians  generally  i)repared  their  OAvn  remedies.  Avhich  Avere 
administered  by  their  pupils,  Avho  remained  Avith  the  sick  and 
Avatehed  and  reported  on  the  symptoms.  There  Avere.  therefore, 
at  that  early  time  fcAv,  if  any,  prescriptions  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  Avord,  although  there  Avas  a  separate  class  of  root  diggers 
(rhizotomes)  Avho  gathered  and  prepared  the  medicinal  plants, 
often  accompanying  the  preparation  by  mystic  and  superstitious 
rites.  Sometimes  th(^  I'hi/.otomes  prepared  comi)ound  remedies 
and  Avere  then  call('(l  pharmacopoles.  among  wIkhu  are  enumerated 
Thrasyas.  Alexias.  Arislophilus  and  Aristollc. 
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Tlio  phai'iiuiey  of  these  times  was  very  erudc.  and  even  the  pre- 
sci'ii)ti()iis  for  t'Oiiipound  remedies  were  crude  and  comparatively 
simple. 

But  after  the  Greeks  had  come  into  closer  conta<-t  with  Kiiyp- 
tian  civilization  and  customs,  or  during  the  period  of  the  high- 
est achievements  and  reputation  of  the  Alexandrian  school  under 
the  Ptolemies  (about  300  B.  C),  there  was  a  practice  of  medicine 
more  nearly  like  our  own.  Herophilus.  for  instance,  was  a  friend 
of  more  complicated  prescriptions,  and  taught  that  Avhenever  the 
causes  of  diseases  were  complicated  the  remedies  should  be  corre- 
spondingly compound.  The  profession  of  medicine  became  divided 
into  physicians  proper,  surgeons  and  rhizotomes  or  pharmacopoles, 
the  latter  being  more  nearly  like  the  druggists  of  our  own  times. 
The  ])hysicians  seem  to  have  been  very  self-conceited  and  to  have 
had  an  exalted  opinion  of  their  own  importance,  for  they  thought 
it  beneath  their  dignity  to  do  any  manual  work,  and  so  they  left 
operations  to  the  surgeons  and  the  compounding  and  dispensing 
of  medicines  to  the  pharmacopoles,  both  of  which  classes  the 
physicians  considered  as  beneath  themselves  and  as  their  sen-ants. 
As  Kurt  Sprengel  naively  says :  ' '  Since  this  time  the  druggists 
were  the  hand-servants  of  the  physicians."  Necessarily,  such  a 
method  of  practice  demanded  that  the  physicians  should  ^vrite 
their  directions  for  the  guidance  of  the  pharmacopoles  in  com- 
pounding the  medicines,  and,  undoubtedly,  in  the  main,  these 
took  the  form  of  the  prescriptions  as  used  today. 

Celsus  records  that  this  division  of  labor,  or  .specialization,  was 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  surgery.  At  this  time,  there  Avere  physi- 
cians whose  names  ('(Hiie  to  our  own  times  only  in  connection  with 
the  names  of  I'cniedics  wliicli  tliey  had  originated  and  with  which 
their  names  became  identified.  The  presci-iptions  for  some  of 
these  pi-eparations  were  (piite  complicated,  tlie  celebrated  Theriac 
of  Mithridates,  for  instance,  containing  fifty-four  ingredients. 

We  have  already  learnt  that  from  earliest  times  the  public,  as 
well  as  the  i)hysieians  themselves,  had  great  faith  in  incantations 
and  invocations  of  the  gods.  But  in  tlie  Oiientai  nations  these  be- 
liefs reached  their  most  extravagant  development  during  the  last 
century  before  (hrist  and  during  the  earliest  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  and  the  physicians  of  all  the  then  known  countries 
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were  addicted  to  these  practices.  We  must  renieniber  that  these 
times  are  even  now  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  peculiarly  rich 
in  mii'aculous  events,  and  man.v  of  the  reputed  mii-acles  of  that 
time  are  l)elieved  by  those  who  would  iu)t  uudei-  any  circum- 
stances o-ive  credence  to  miracles  claimed  to  have  occurred  in  more 
rcceut  times.  Human  credulity  and  superstition  amouy-  the 
Oriental  nations,  -lewish  as  well  as  Ifoathen,  ran  riot  about  the 
time  of  the  beginning?  of  the  Christian  era,  and  this  had  its  effect 
on  the  practice  of  medicine  as  well  as  on  the  prescription  itself. 
After  the  birth  of  Christ,  Christian  and  Jewish  writers  tried  to 
out-do  each  other  in  theii"  superstitious  vagaries,  and  science  was 
not  only  retarded  but  set  back  many  centuries  in  its  course,  and 
the  effect  was  that  eventually  all  human  energies  stagnated  during 
a  long  period  of  time,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "dark  ages." 
Pagan,  Jewish  and  Christian  physicians  and  theologians  vied  with 
each  other  to  invent  fantastic  theories,  foi-  which  they  claimed  the 
faith  of  the  public.  Barbaric  words,  phallic  symbols  or  the  names 
of  their  gods  were  used  by  Pagan  physicians  in  preparing  their 
medicines  or  in  writing  their  prescri])tions.  and  when  we  study 
the  history  of  these  times  we  are  compelled  to  ])elieve  that  the 
physicians  did  not  practice  these  superstitions  from  a  desire  to 
deceive  the  public,  but  because  they  believed  in  them  themselves. 
There  were  here  and  there  men  like  Possidonius  and  Philagi'ius 
among  the  Greeks  (about  A.  D.  100)  or  Galen  (about  A.  1).  I.IO) 
who  declared  against  these  superstitions.  l)ut  the  age  was  one  in 
which  Iheii-  voices  were  uidieeded  and  without  effect. 

Theosophie  vagaries  and  sophisti'ies  took  the  place  of  connnon 
sense,  and  no  proposition  was  so  absurd  that  it  did  not  tind  be- 
lievers. In  fact,  the  very  grotesqueness  ami  improbability  of  some 
of  these  j)ropositions  seemed  to  recommend  them  all  the  more  to 
the  failh  of  the  believers. 

A  school  of  philosophei-s  was  founded  which  consi(lerc<l  the 
study  and  allegorical  explainition  of  the  Holy  Writings  1o  Ih'  the 
chiet  end  in  life.  Belief  in  magic  and  Ihc  study  of  dcmonology 
became  preval(Mit.  and  Apollonius  of  Tyana  (about  .\.  D.  !•())  in- 
vented the  talisnnins.  which  consisted  of  medals  witli  mystic.  hol\- 
oi'  barb;iric  wni'ds  or  siyns.  and  whicli  \\(M'l<e(l  cui'cs  of  all  diseases. 
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just  ;is  llicir  (IcscciKlaiils,  llic  aiiiult'ts  of  ihc  cluirch.  arc  by  iiiaiiy 
believed  lo  do  toda\'.  'I'he  theory  of  deiiioiiiae  iiiHueiice  as  the 
eause  of  disease  becaiiie  ayaiu  a  common  belief,  and  exoi-cisms 
took  the  place  of  rational  treatment,  ("ertain  names  of  Chaldaic, 
Persian.  Phcpnieiaii  oi-  Hebrew  origin  were  supposed  to  l)e  i)articu- 
larly  effective  in  the  conjnration  of  evil  spii-its.  and  "'Sabaotir' 
and  "Adonai"  wei'c  thought  to  be  amon^-  the  most  powerful  of 
these  words.  Jaiiiblichiis  (about  A.  1).  ."307)  said  that  especially 
tliose  words  w  iuch  liad  no  nieanin<i-  to  the  human  mind  wei'e  the 
most  powerful  in  their  effects  on  the  infernal  beiuj^s.  (lalen.  who 
was  oppo.sed  to  all  this  supei'stition  of  his  times,  says  that  many 
physicians  thought  medicines  to  lose  much,  if  not  all.  of  theii- 
potency  if  they  were  not  prescribed  by  their  Babylonian  oi-  Ejjyp- 
tian  names,  ('ertain  mxstic  |)oems  recited  by  the  physicians  over 
the  sick  were  credited  with  powerful  healin<i-  influences,  or  the 
physicians  wrote  such  vei'ses  on  paper  instead  of  a  i-e^ular  jn-e- 
sci'iption.  and  tliese  m\"stic  ])resci'iptions  were  eithei'  carried  as 
charms  or  were  rolled  into  jx'llets  and  swallowed  as  a  remeijy  by 
the   patient. 

ABRACADABRA 

ABRACADABR 

ABRACADAB 

ABRACADA 

AB  R AC  A  D 

A  B  R  A  C  A 

A  B  R  A  C 

A  B  R  A 

A  B  R 

A  B 

A 

A  cabalistic  word-chai'm  anciently  used  as  an  incantation  or 
conjui'ation  ;  it  was  also  en^fi'aved  on  medals,  when  it  was  su|>i>osed 
to  j,'uard  the  wearer  aj»ainst  diseases  anil  evils  of  all  kinds.  The 
word  is  said  to  be  from  AI).  Ben,  Ruach,  ACADosch,  IlebreAV  for 
Father.  Son  ami  Holy  (ihost.  The  word  Abracadabra  was  ar- 
raiit;ed  in  various  ways,  of  whii-h  the  above,  in  the  form  of  the 
sacred   femiinne  triantrle.  was  one  of  the  most    hii;hly  esteemed. 

Amonir  the  Pagans,  certain  symbolic  (phallic)  siirns  or  ivinv- 
scntations  of  the  Lreriital   orirans  were  used,  or  the  s\inbols   which 
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represented  tlieir  gods :      U    for  Jupiter,    JK    for  ^Mercuiy,       Q 

for  Venus,  etc.  Among  Koman  matrons  and  maidens  jewels  or 
charms  in  the  shape  of  the  phallus  or  masculine  generative  organs 
or  trinity  were  Avorn  as  amulets  to  ward  off  evil  and  sickness, 
while  among  the  Christians  the  symbol  of  the  cross  (also  of  phal- 
lic origin  and  significance)  was  thought  to  be  particularly  effica- 
cious. Chrysostomos  preached  that  the  cross,  carried  as  a  charm, 
could  open  locked  doors,  could  counteract  the  poisonous  effects 
of  hemlock  (conium),  and  render  the  bites  of  venomous  and  rabid 
animals  harmless,  and  it  was  even  believed  that  it  could  raise 
the  dead,  and  many  resurrections  from  the  dead  were  ascribed  to 
the  bishops  of  the  early  Christian  churches.  The  bones  and  ashes 
of  martyrs,  holy  shrines  (Pagan  as  well  as  Christian),  pilgrim- 
ages, etc.,  worked  wonderful  cures.  Prayers,  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  anointing  with  oil,  and  other  superstitious  practices,  were 
credited  with  more  medicinal  virtue  than  the  material  remedies. 

The  figure    ^^   or    jNlJ]    was  engraved  on  amulets  and  was 

considered  of  great  virtue.  The  words  "Sabaoth, "  "Adonai, " 
''Amen,*"  etc.,  were  used  frequently  as  charms.  Alexander  recom- 
mended a  barbaric  formula  against  pestilence.  Basilides  (about 
A.  D.  117)  propounded  a  theory  that  from  the  Eternal  Father 
came  Nus;  this  was  Christ,  who  begat  Logos;  from  Logos  came 
Phroncsis,  and  the  latter  produced  Sophia  and  Dynamis,  from 
W'hom  sprang  365  angels,  who  then  built  heaven.  The  names  of 
these  angels  w^ere  used  in  conjuration  for  producing  great  results. 
The  name  of  Christ  is  "ABRAXAS,"  which  esoteric,  mystic  name 
w^as  explained  to  include  in  itself  the  number  365  and  to  be  the 
noblest  emanation  from  God. 


*The  word  "Amen,"  which  even  now  is  used  1)y  all  Christian  people  at  the  close  of 
their  prayers,  was  formerly  also  used  as  an  opening  invocation  in  church  services,  last 
wills  and  testaments,  etc.  It  is  now  generally  explained  to  mean  "So  let  it  be!"  but 
it  was  originally  an  invocation  of  the  ICgyptian  deity,  Ammon.  According  to  Rawlin- 
son,  Ammon  was  the  great  god  of  Thebes,  the  southern  Kgyptian  ca|)ital;  among  his 
titles  were:  "Lord  of  Heaven,"  "Eldest  of  the  Gods,"  etc.  Amnion  was  ordinarily  in- 
voked as  "Amen"  or  An\cn-ka,"  an  invocation  meaning  "Chief."  "King  of  tho  Gods." 
or  "Lord  of  all  F.arthly  Thrones."  The  syllables  "Amen"  occur  in  quite  a  number  of 
names  of   priests,    etc.,   as   i)art   of  them. 

This  invocation,  therefore,  appeals  to  the  most  powerful  god  to  hear  the  prayer, 
and  as  Ammon'.s  disposition  to  hear  and  answer  prayers,  and  his  ability  to  grant  the 
request,  seem  never  to  have  been  questioned,  we  can  readily  understan|l  how  in  the 
course  of  time  this  old  Kgyptian  invocation  came  to  mean  "So  let  it  he'."  and  how  the 
word  came  to  be  considered  such  a  powerful  charm  in  compelling  good  and  bad  super- 
natural  powers   to   work  the   will   of  him   who   used   the   invocation. 
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III  Ihi'  caily  cciitiirios  of  tlic  Cliristian  era.  amulets  or  charms  against  witch- 
craft, diseases  ami  misfortune,  were  much  in  vogue.  I,  II  and  III  represent 
"Abraxas"  medals,  so  called  because  the  word  "Abraxas"  was  a  powerful 
word-charm  (see  page  1'4()).  The  letters  a,  b,  r,  a,  x,  a,  s.  in  Greek,  express 
the  numeral  ;'>(5;).  An  Abraxas  medal  was  any  gem  or  talisman  inscribed  with 
mystical  words  or  figures.  The  Romans  used  similar  charms;  and  IV  repre- 
sents a  priapic  amulet  (bearing  the  image  of  Priapus),  used  by  maidens  and 
matrons  to  prevent  sterility.  These  priapic  charms  were  often  realistic  figures 
of  the  jihallus. 
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The  i)upiLs  of  Basilidos  then  invented  the  Al)i-iixas  medals,  earvcd 
gems  or  talismans,  wi^h  the  figure  of  a  man  with  the  head  of  a 
coek  and  the  legs  like  serpents,  with  a  whip  in  his  hand,  and  with 
some  mystic  word,  sneh  as  "Jao,"  "Jaldahoth,""  Adonai.'"  " Sab- 

o  o 

aotli,      "Eloah"  or  "Or."     Also  with   the  figure    1^  or 

o   o  

These  medals  were  considered  most  powerful  chai'ins  t'nv  i)ievent- 

iug  and  curing  diseases.     (See  page  235.) 

Even  the  Christians  adopted  laying-on  of  hands,  anointing,  etc. 
While  among  the  Christians  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  considered 
to  be  of  particulai"  vii-tue.  the  Greeks  and  Romans  used  the  signs 

of  the  gods,     1/    W    and   ^D    tlio  latter  sign  representing  Venus, 

being  a  modification  of  tlie  Egyptian  ' '  ankh, ' "    JiZ    the  ' ' symbol  of 

life,"  so  commonly  i'ei)i'esented  as  cai'ried  in  the  hands  of  the 
Egyptian  deities,  and  which  later  on  became  the  ''crux  ansata" 
of  the  Christian  Chui-ch,  and  which  symbolized  sexual  congress. 
And  to  these  symbols,  used  alone,  or  as  invocations  or  charms 
on  ])rescriptions  for  nmterial  remedies,  were  ascribed  the  same 
wonderful  effects  that  today  ai'e  sujiposed  to  be  exjercised  !)>'  I'elics 
of  saints  and  martyrs,  })ieces  of  the  true  cross,  blessed  medals  and 
amulets,  and  by  four-leaved  clover  or  the  horse-shoe  (a  yonic 
charm  oi-  a  modified  representation  of  the  ecclesiastical  ■"dooi'  of 
life"  or  the  external  female  organs  of  generation)  for  yood  luck, 
madstones  for  rabies,  buckeyes  for  i-heumatism  and  ])otatoes  for 
Bright 's  disease. 

Four  hundred  yeai's  after  Christ,  Marcellus  of  Boi'deaux  i-ecom- 
mended  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body  fi'om  the  eye  by  touching 
the  eye  and  I'cpeating  three  times:  "Tetnnc  rvsonvo  hn  (i<nt  (jn  xso." 
sj)ittiiig  aftei'  each  repetition;  to  draw  an  iiii])acted  substance 
from  the  oesophagus,  by  saying  thi-ee  times  nine  tinu^s:  "()s  (jor- 
(jonis  hnsio:"  to  cui'C  colic,  by  engi'aving  the  followinu:  on  gold 
medals  ami    caiTNiiiu-  Il)('   aiiiuli'1    in   the   pocket: 


L 

^ 

M  e 

R 

J   A 

L 

« 

M    Q 

R 

J  A 

L 

* 

M    © 

R 

J  A 

[\(iiic(li»'s    were    iiiosl    adivc    wlien    compounded    on    Thursdays 
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Jtli(i))uiiis  s])i)i<t  Christi  was  a  valuable  reniedy  hcfausc  rhrist 
was  ciowiu'd  with  thorns.  In  croup,  accompanied  by  infiauied 
u\  ula,  a  j;rai)c  or  laisin  wita  given  (on  account  of  the  similarity  of 
the  iiaiiu'  tii'it  to  uvula),  and  the  physician  repeated  three  times: 
"I'm  iirin)i  <  du  udal :"  when  a  ])atient  had  a  felon  on  his  finger 
lif  had  1o  toucli  a  wall  and  I'ccite  the  following  cai'inen  three  times: 
"I'll,  j)i(,  pt( :  iiuiKjUd)!)  ( (fo  t(  vi(/(inn  jx  r  i)(iri<l()n  n  [x  n  :"  pa- 
tients had  to  stand  or  lie  facing  the  east  while  taking  medicine. 

About  this  time  other  remedies  were  used,  such  as  hanging  a 
rabbit's  heart  about  the  neck  to  cure  intermittent  fevers;  boil- 
ing and  eating  a  nt'w  t)()rn  l)uppy  to  pi-event  colic  for  the  i)al- 
ance  of  one"s  life;  while,  according  to  some  authors,  talisnums 
and  amulets  were  actixc  only  wlieii  ])i'ej)a)"ed  dui'ing  a  waning 
moon. 

These  sui)ei-stitions  went  so  far  that,  as  is  related,  the  physicians 
of  the  Emperor  Constantine  recommended  that  he  should  bathe 
(lail\-  in  the  blood  of  freshly  killed  infants  in  oi'der  that  he  might 
cui'e  hims(>lf  of  a  sei'ious  sickness;  but  it  is  also  related  that  the 
A])ostle  Paul  appeared  to  Constantine  in  his  dream  and  warned 
him  not  to  use  this  remedy,  and  in  conscfpience  of  this  di'eam 
("onstantine   was  converted  to  Christianity. 

Aelius  (A.  I).  545)  gave  a  formula  for  a  certain  salve,  the  in- 
•rredients  of  which  were  to  be  melted  together  and  then  stiri'ed 
until  the  salve  was  doiu\  while  the  druggi.st  kept  repeating  the 
incantation:  *"The  god  of  Abraham.  Isaac  and  Jacob  i-endei-  this 
remedy  active!"  lie  I'ecommended  that  when  a  bone  was  swal- 
lowed th(>  patient  should  rej)eat  the  carmen:  ■"Kven  as  Christ 
rescued  La/.arus  from  the  gi'ave  and  Jonah  from  the  whale,  so 
come  thou  t'orlh.  oh.  bone!"  or.  '"The  mart\r  Hlasius  and  the 
sei-vant  of  ('hrist   commaiul  thee  come  out  or  pa.ss  down." 

Alexander  of  Tralles  (A.  I).  548)  cured  colic  by  an  iron  I'ing 
on  which  was  engraved  the  symbol  of  the  gnostics,  two  interlaced 

triangles.     T/^     symbolizing   se.xual    eongi'ess.    a    symbol    which 


6 


somewhat  iiioditied  b\-  the  svmbol  or  siirn  of  X'enus.      CJ      .  beinir 


9 

placed  in  the  centci'.  and  sun-ounded  by  a  simke.  l)ent  into  a 
circle  and  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth  end)lematical  of  sexual  passion 
or  eternity,  t'oiins  the  seal  of  the  Theosophic  societies  in  St.  Louis. 
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Or  he  used   an  amulet  consisting  of  an   olive  leaf,  on  which  he 
wrote  with  ink  '-KA-POLA." 

G-radually,  Grecian  niytholog}-,  with  its  phallic  'symbology  im- 
ported from  Egypt  and  India,  yielded  to  Christianity  and  disap- 
peared. Jehovah  had  conquered  Jupiter  and  displaced  him;  in- 
vocations were  addressed  most  commonly  to  Jesus  Christ;  the 
virgin  Mary  (Ma-r-ia,  "mother  of  God")  had  taken  the  place 
of  Hygeia,  or  of  the  Indian  goddess  "Maya,"  wife  of  Brahma, 
"the  mother  of  the  gods,"  or  of  the  Egyptian  goddess  "Ma" 
("mother  of  the  gods"),  the  Greek  goddess  "Ma-i-a"  ("mother 
of  the  gods"),  the  Spanish  "Maya,"  the  French  "Maye. "  the 
English  "May-Queen."  The  saints  Cosmos  and  Damian,  had 
taken  the  place  of  ^Esculapius  in  public  estimation,  and  all  traces 
of  the  heathen  practices  and  invocations  had  disappeared  from  the 


prescription,  except  the  little  stroke  in       /^ ,  the  reminder  of  the 

_  * 

once  powerful  Jupiter, 


It  would  lead  too  far  and  scarcely  be  pertinent  to  the  history  of 
the  Prescription  to  consider  the  superstitions  associated  with  as- 
trology and  alchemy,  except,  perhaps,  to  remind  of  the  many 
formulas  for  the  preparation  of  the  "elixir  of  life,"  which  was 
to  allow  man  to  live  forever  and  to  be  forever  young. 

A  practice  also  connected  with  astrology  and  alchemy,  and  which 
had  great  influence  on  the  form  of  the  prescription,  consisted  in 
substituting  various  signs  for  the  names  of  materials,  apparatuses 
and  processes  used  in  constructing  formulas  and  in  the  directions 
for  compounding  them.  A  complete  list  of  these  signs  was  pub- 
lished in  1783  in  a  German  book  entitled  "Medicinisch-Chymisch 
und  Alehemistiches  Oraculum,  oder  Clavis  Sapientiae"  ("Medico- 
Chemical  and  Alchemistic  Oracle,  or  Key  to  Wisdom"),  which  is 


*In   a   review   of  the   first   edition    of   this   book,   a   pharmaceutical   journal    ridiculed   the 
idea  that  the  stroke   in  #X    \vas  really  a  relic  of  a  superstitious  invocation   of  Jupiter, 

and   said   that   it   was   a   fantastic   notion   of    Dr.    Paris,    published    in    his    "Pharmacologia." 
That    this   is   not   so,   and   that   the   symbol      ^ fj      '''is   long  been   associated   with  Jupiter, 


appears  from  the  "Medicinisch-Chymisch  and  Alehemistiches  Oraculum,"  published  in 
1783,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  again,  and  in  which  "Recipe"  is  represented  as 
shown  in   the   table   of  signs.      One  of   these  signs   is  clearly   the   sign   for  Jupiter,   while 
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t'liiinicd  Ity  the  author  to  be  based  on  a  work  of  the  year  1.j49  and 
on  a  inanuseript  of  the  year  1300.  A  few  of  these  signs  are  re- 
produced to  give  an  idea  of  their  nature : 

Alchd.mis'i'ic  Symbols. 


Albumon 

Alrulinl 

Alkali    .. 

Ahiiti     .  . 

Arsenic 

liornx    .  . 

raniplior     ^^ ^  000<^  ^DCOQO; 


Drachm 
Gold    .. 
Gum    .  . 
Honey 
Iron     .  . 


another  is  but  a  slight  modification  of  it.  Farther  evidence  is,  however,  to  be  obtained 
by  an  examination  of  the  symbols  for  tin,  Stannum,  called  in  alcheniistic  works  "Jupi- 
ter."  I  copy  only  a  few  of  the  symbols   for  Jupiter,  as  follows:       i^#    ^fa     lA         ^"' 

n 

of  these  symbols  is   the   letter   R,   and   it   proves   that   tiie   letter  R  and   the   svmbols  gy 

a  * 

and         F^     were  interciiangcable  and  synonymous  at   one   time,   and  all   meant   '■Jupiter." 

h  must  be  further  considered  that  this  book  was  printed  before  Dr.  Paris  wrote, 
ami  that  the  author  of  it  claims  to  have  gathered  his  information  from  a  book  pub- 
lislied    in    the   year    1549    and    from    a   manuscript    of   the   year    1300.      There   can    be   no 

reasonable   doubt,   therefore,    that         Ig,      "riginaliy    mennt   an    invocation    to   Jupiter,    and 


later  times  was  interprets 
las  been    recently   suggcste 

A 


only  in  later  times  was  interpreted  as  "Recipe." 

It    has   been    recently    suggested    to   use    the    Greek    letter    Delta,    a    pyramidal    triangle. 


as    a    sign    for    the    drachm.      It    will    be    noticed,    h\    reference    to    the    table    of 

alchemistic    symbols    from    the    "Oraculum."    that    a    similar    sign    was    used    several    hun- 
dred years  ago. 
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Lrad  .  . 
]Mei('Uvv 
Xitve  . 
Olive  oil 
Ouiieo  . 
Rpfip(> 


^i*i. Sn-.r^r^r^.  PC,  §^7^27 


Sulphur 
Tartar     .  . 
Water    .  .  , 
^^'llite   will 


AVheii  u  i)res('i'ii)ti()ii  was  wi'itteii  and  the  physician  desired  to 
designate  any  of  the  substances  for  which  these  signs  were  in- 
vented he  would  use  such  a  sign  instead  of  the  name  of  the 
prei^aration,  and  the  effect  on  the  appearance  of  the  presci-iption 
may  be  readily  imagined,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  ])hysician 
succeeded  perfectly  in  making  his  preparations  a  mystei'\'  to  the 
patient. 

This  method  of  ])i'escril)ing  continued  to  be  used,  in  s(tiiic  ])arts 


As    corroborative    of    the    sviggcstioii    niade    on    page    59,    that    the   ounce    sign, 
merely    the    drachm    sign,  ^.    with    an    extra    liook    achied    in    designate    the    next    liiglier 


^.    uith    an    extra    liook    achied    in    desigi 

3 


denoniinatioi;!,    I    call    attention   to    ilie    donlile   drachm    sign,         ^   ^k .    used    as   a   sign    for 
the    ounce   in    the   same    work. 

It    is   also   curious   to   note   that    the   scrujde   sign.         ^W  ■    "hich    we    use    today,    was   ap 
■)arently    not    in    use    in    Cierniany    in    \7?S.    for    it    is    not    given    in    the   list    of    si^ns    in    the 


•'Oraculnm."      It    is   i|uoted   ;is   a   sign    for   "burnt    co]iper"   or   "tioiiis   :ciiciis.' 

given  as  the   only    sign    for  "Vbiiliis  scripiihis  scinis,"   a   half   scruple   or   ten   grains.      One 
of  the  scruple  signs  is  a   half  circle  without   the  small    horizontal  stroke. 


HISTOKV    OF    TIIK    I'KIISCKII'TION  _.)0 

of  Europe  until  quite  recent  times,  and  I  was  acquainted  Avith 
ph.inti.K'ists  who,  in  their  apprentice  years,  had  personal  exj>cri- 
ciicc  ill  cniiiidiuiidins  preserii)tions  in  which  some  of  the  injri-edi-. 
flits  wrrv  «h'simi;ilc<l  hy  some  of  these  signs.  I  myself  met  with 
some  of  these  si^iiis  on  old  shelf-ware  in  the  store  of  Dr.  Vauxo 
Sandei'.  under  whose  ])rece])torship  1  acquired  my  knowledge  of 
the  druii'  business:  our  shelf  hottle  for  ;ilcoliol,   for  iiistam-e,  was 

1  also  show  some  prescription  case  vials,  hiheled  with  alehcm- 
istie  hiei'oulyiiliies.  These  vials  heloim-  to  Dr.  II.  .M .  Whelpley. 
of  St.  l>ouis. 


.\1.  li,  niistic   Labels. 


The  origin  of  tliese  signs  is  sometimes  (piite  curious.  Thus,  the 
symbol  for  vinegar  ("  ri)nini  iiiort iiuni,"  or  dead  wine^   is  a  cross. 

J^   .   becaiisf  the    Homaii   soldiers  otVeri'd    vinegar  on   a  sponge  to 

the  eriicitieil    <  lirist. 

.\s  all  our  customs,  arts,  religions,  philosophies,  sciences,  etc.. 
I)ear  traces  of  the  iiiliueiice  of  the  phallic  worships  of  former  days. 
so  also  do  alchem.\  and  astrology  aboinid  witli  refei'ences  to  phal- 
lic i(lc;iN  and  sxiiiliois. 
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Gold  is  represented  by  various  signs,  of  whii-li  •K  asserts 
the  supremacy  of  the  masculine  princii)le  in  nature.  The  sign 
C^yj  is    evidently    the    old    Egyptian     yCJy     very   slightly 

changed,  and  shows  the  male  and  female  principles  in  conjuga- 
tion.    The  sign  for  "ealcinatio  auri,"        fiSD     '    (hui'ning  gold 

to  ashes  or  powder,  an  art  now  lost),  is  a  very  mystic  and  esoteric 
symbol,  representing  four  phalli,  or  masculine  organs,  meeting  in 
one  common  yoni,  or  feminine  cleft,  and  resembles  the  symbol  for 
the  "Four  Great  Gods"  of  the  Phoenicians,  which  is  also  the  origin 
of  the  Maltese  Cross. 

The  sign  for  copper  (A^enus)  is  Q  ,  a  modification  of  the  Egyp- 
tian aiikh,  Jy^  and  asserts  the  greater  importance  of  the  fem- 
inine attributes ;  the  sign  for  antimony,  TT  ,  asserts  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  male  principle  in  nature. 

Mercury  is  represented  by  the  caduceus,  a  phallic  rod  with  two 
serpents    (sAanbols   for   sexual    passion)    twined    about    it;    or,    in 

one  of  the  signs,     Cf\  I«.  by  a  symbolic  representation  of  a  linga- 

in-yoni,  an  erect  male  oi'gan  inserted  in  the  female  cleft. 

A  metal  king,  "regulus,"  the  little  globule  of  metal  reduced  by 

the    blowpipe,    was    rei)i'esented    by    a    ci'own.     y^^^     •    ^^liif'h 

was  placed  on  the  sign  of  the  metal.     Thus,  antimony  l)eing       pt 

the  sign   for  ''antiinoiiii   rrfpiJus"  Avas   "^F 

The  elements  {" cit  ))i<  nhi/^  or  " pri)icipi(i  corponini" — at  that 
time  air,  earth,  fire  and  water)  were  expressed  by  the  sign  of  the 

gnostics,  X  X'  signifying  sexual  cmbi'ace.  it  being  believed  that  all 
compounds  were  the  I'csult  of  sexual  union  of  the  elements.  The 
pliallic  shape  of  the  sxiubo!    fyrj"  I  f<>i'  a  "  y  (■«  phiculiDn"  is 

plain   enough,  lliough   the  ;i])plication  seems  obscure. 

The  book  j-eferred  1o  contains  1,852  symbols  foi-  252  different 
articles,  of  which  a  \vvy  large  proportion  show  traces  of  phallic 
meaning. 
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It  _is  not  lu'ci'ssiiry  lo  iiioi'c  tliaii  rciiiiiid  of  that  other  aberration 
of  the  huiuan  mind,  when  it  was  sui)|>oseil  that  for  evei'v  human 
ailment  some  remedy  mi<rht  he  found  amoiifi;  human  or  animal 
excrements.  Pi-ohalily  to  this  time  must  he  traced  the  origin  of 
the  use  of  human  iinnc  as  a  ivmedy  for  intei-nal  use.  as  often  prac- 
ticed amonti-  the  lower  classes  to  this  day. 

ll  seems  that  when  the  liuman  mind  had  e\haus1e<l  the  depths 
of  superstition  it  naturally  ran  to  lilth.  A  I'eaction  had  to  come  I 
For  nearly  a  thousand  years  thest'  deuradiny:  supei'stitions  had 
controlled  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  diiriii'.''  all  the.sc  centuries 
there  are  but  few  real  ])hysician,s  mentioned  as  havinj;  lived  in  the 
Oriental  countries,  and  none  of  note  as  havinj;  lived  among  the 
Occidental  European  people,  and  it  is  not  until  about  the  seventh 
or  eighth  centuiies  of  our  era  that  we  find  again  records  of  ra- 
tional medical  practice  in  various  countries. 

Pi'esci'iptions  in  our  present  sense,  orders  for  active  medicinal 
agents,  must  have  been  few  and  far  between  duiing  these  "dark 
ages."  It  is  ti'ue  that  these  superstitions  did  not  \anish  at  once 
nor  entirely,  for  many  of  them  survive  to  this  day.  Saints  and 
mart.Nrs.  crosses  and  amulets.  ])ilgrimages  and  shrines,  laxing  on 
of  hands  and  anointing  are  still  considered  of  value  among  Chris- 
tians, as  well  as  among  Heathens.  The  madstone  and  the  buckeye, 
the  four-leaved  clover  and  the  divining  I'od  still  ha\e  their  <le- 
votees.  The  "Christian  Science  Peo])le'"  and  the  '"Faith  ("urers" 
would  again  substitute  ])rayers  and  incantations  foi-  rational  medi- 
cine and  hygiene.  Among  orthodox  ^Fohammedans  verses  from 
the  Koran  are  still  written  on  pai)er  and  carried  as  charms,  or 
7'olled  into  pellets  and  swallowed  as  prophyhictics  or  as  cures;  or 
they  write  \cises  on  leaxcs  and  macerate  these  leaves  in  water, 
which  then  becomes  as  valuable  and  ])owerful  medicine,  as.  for 
instance,  the  Homeopathic  dilutions.  To  pn^pare  the  infusion 
from  such  a  leaf  a  " "  cer<'nn»nial  nu'U'tar"  is  used,  one  of  whicdi 
is  here  illustratetj.  it  is  made  of  brass,  beautifully  engraved 
with  eight  figures  of  thi'  gnostic  sign,  and  eight  cartouches  each 
of  which  contains  an  inscription— Arabic — with  some  pious  motto, 
as  "(lod  is  the  onl\  ph>sician, "  "Put  thy  faith  in  (Jod."  ■"Ood 
is  williim-  to  helj),"  etc.  The  ]diotogi"aph  on  i^age  256  .shows 
siu'h  a  mortar.  Ix'loiiging  to  m>"  own  collection.  Not  very  iinmy 
years  ago  a  writer  in  a  pi'ominent  ninvspaj>er  of  St.  I.ouis.  recttm- 
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inoiuloil  as  a  positive  cui'e  foi-  the  bite  of  a  I'abid  or  \-euonious 
animal  a  fornmla,  consisting  of  a  sti'ing  of  senseless  letters,  whicli 
were  to  be  Avi-itten  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  swallowed,  and  a  dozen 
or  more  citizens,  giving  their  names  and  addresses,  testified  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  charm.  This  formula,  the  wi'iter  said,  was  an  heir- 
loom in  his  family,  having  been  given  to  his  great-grandfather  or 
grandfather  by  a  priest  out  of  gratitude  for  some  kindness  done 
the  latter. 


Thv  so-called  "sympathetic  remedies'"  are  well  known:  The 
i'eiii(i\al  (if  a  wart  l)y  rul)bing  it  with  a  newly  drawn  tooth  and  then 
burying  the  tooth;  curing  tlie  bite  of  a  dog  l)y  laying  on  it  a  few 
of  the  bail's  of  the  dog:  and  Hie  ])e]ief  that  if  ever  tlie  dog  becomes 
mad  ill  the  future  the  bilteii  person  will  also  do  so:  and  the  fre- 
(picnt  demand  to  ha\('  a  dog  that  has  bitten  a  person  killed  is  a 
feiiinant  of  the  same  superstition.  Tlie  belief  in  the  inlineiicc 
of  the  moon  on  matters  of  coinmon  occurrence*  (related  to  the 
wdi'ship  of  the  \'irgiii|   is  still  widespread,  i'ov  many  people  imagine 
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that  if  they  sleep  where  the  light  of  the  moon  falls  upon  them  they 
will  become  lunatics  (the  very  term  referring  to  the  moon)  or  som- 
nambulists ;  that  the  ripening  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  influenced 
beneficially  or  otherwise  by  the  full  moon,  the  beliefs  in  this  re- 
gard not  agreeing — that  the  cutting  of  the  hair  should  not  be  done 
during  the  increasing  moon,  according  to  some  barbers,  or  not 
during  the  decreasing  moon,  according  to  others;  that  vegetables 
or  plants,  the  edible  portion  of  Avhich  grows  above  ground,  should 
be  planted  during  the  waxing  moon,  while  those  whose  edible  por- 
tions grow  underground  should  be  planted  during  the  waning 
moon ;  or  that  grapes  and  other  vines  should  be  pruned  and  hens 
put  to  hatch  just  after  the  full  moon,  etc. 

The  bei.evers  in  the  mysterious  powers  of  a  seventh  son  of  a 
seventh  son,  and  in  the  advice  and  prophecies  of  such  works  as 
Zadkiel's  Astrological  Almanac  may  be  counted  by  thousands,  if 
not  by  millions,  and  fortune  tellers  still  do  a  thriving  business 
in  prophecies  and  sale  of  charms;  "weather  prophets"  make  an 
easy  living;  gamblers  and  betting  men  generally  put  their  faith 
in  mascots,  and  the  belief  in  lucky  and  unlucky  days  or  numbers 
is  all  but  universal. 

We  have  learned  that  the  prescription  was  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  among  us  today  at  least  1550  yeara  before  Christ, 
and  among  the  Greeks  at  least  300  years  beforQ  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era.  A  study  of  the  history  of  medicine  entitles  us 
to  the  conclusion  that,  ever  since  those  remote  times,  there  have 
always  been  physicians  who  only  prescribed  and  pharmacists  who 
only  dispensed,  although  they  may  have  been  very  few  during  a 
long  time,  and  also,  that  at  all  times,  just  as  now,  there  have  been 
numerous  other  physicians  who  dispeuvsed  their  own  remedies,  and 
thus  combined  both  professions  in  one  person. 

Our  positive  knowledge  on  the  renaissance  of  the  prescription 
among'  those  nations  whom  we  consider  as  the  sources  of  our 
customs,  dates  back  for  more  than  a  thousand  years:  for.  as  we 
have  learned  above,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  use  of  ra- 
tional proscriptions  and  of  cavofully  compounded  rational  medi- 
cines was  exceedingly  uncommon  among  the  European  nations 
generally  durincr  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Rut 
it  seems  that  many  of  the  old  doctrines  and  customs  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school  had  been  kept  alive  by  the  Arabs,  who  used  a  more 
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rational  system  of  treatment  and  less  superstitious  practices  than 
the  other  people  mentioned,  and  from  this  source  scientific  medi- 
cine again  found  its  way  to  the  Occidental  countries.  This  does 
not  mean  that  Arabian  medical  science  was  of  a  very  advanced 
order,  for  it  was  not,  but  that  the  Arabs  had  preserved  the  right 
spirit  and  a  desire  to  study  and  observe  rationally.  Just  how 
early  the  Saracens  made  their  influence  felt  is  uncertain,  some 
authors  stating  that  a  university  at  Dschondisabur  was  established 
during  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian  (about  270  A.  D.),  or 
nearly  fifty  years  before  the  converaion  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  in  the  year  323.  Serious  doubts  are,  however,  entertained 
by  other  authors  in  regard  to  this  statement,  and  it  is  perhaps, 
safer  to  begin  with  more  firmly  established  facts.  It  is  certain 
that  soon  after  the  year  600  A.  D.  reference  to  this  university  is 
met  with  frequently,  and  that  it  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  espe- 
cially as  a  center  for  medical  learning.  About  750  years  after 
Christ,  Bagdad  became  an  important  university  city,  as  many  as 
6,000  students  being  present  at  a  time  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Here  were  established  hospitals  for  clinical  instruction  and  public 
drug  stores  at  which  students  of  pharmacy  received  instruction  in 
their  art ;  and  this  university  retained  its  eminence  until  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

The  Arabs  had  meanwhile  overrun  and  subjugated  many  coun- 
tries in  Southern  Europe,  and  especially  Spain  owed  the  period 
of  its  highest  prosperity  to  the  rule  of  the  Saracens  or  Moors.  The 
university  at  Cordova  was  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world  for 
several  centuries,  and  contained  a  library  of  250,000  volumes. 
Tn  Sevilla,  Toledo  and  Murcia  in  Spain  were  other  universities 
scarcely  less  celebrated. 

That  which  interests  us  most  here  is  the  fact  that,  at  a  time 
when  Occidental  Christian  Europe  had  sunken  into  a  mental 
lethargy,  these  Mohammedan  seats  of  learning  kept  alive  the  old 
Egyptian  and  Greek  methods  of  medical  treatment,  and  that  there 
were  both  physicians  who  prescribed  and  apothecaries  who  dis- 
pensed. Another  matter  of  interest  is  the  prominence  given  to 
pharmacy.  The  study  of  medicine  was  hindered  by  the  belief  that 
the  soul  of  the  dead  did  not  leave  the  body  at  death,  but  gradually 
withdrew  itself  from  the  extremities  to  the  chest,  where  it  re- 
mained for  some  time.     To  make  a  dissection  was  therefore  to  tor- 
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tare  tlie  soul.  Then,  when  the  dead  were  buried  in  their  tombs 
they  were  visited  by  two  angels,  Nak-hir  and  Monker,  who  judged 
them.  During  this  examination,  the  body  had  to  stand  erect  and 
be  perfect  with  no  parts  missing;  therefore,  religious  prejudice 
and  opinion  made  post-mortems  or  dissections  impossible.  But,  as 
if  to  make  up  for  this  drawback,  the  Arabs  placed  correspondingly 
greater  stress  on  the  study  of  materia  medica  and  pharmacy,  the 
latter  and  alchemy  being  the  favorite  studies.  The  prevalence  of 
such  Arabian  words  as  alcohol,  elixir,  julep,  syrup,  looch,  roob, 
naphtha,  camphor,  bezoar,  etc.,  in  later  pharmaceutical  nomencla- 
ture attests  the  influence  of  these  Moorish  schools  on  this  branch 
of  study. 

The  first  dispensatory,  entitled  "Krabadin,"  was  written  by 
Sabor  ebn  Sahel,  a  director  of  the  university  at  Dschondisabur,  in 
the  last  half  of  the  ninth  century.  Another  celebrated  work  was 
the  "Krabadin"  of  Abn'l  Hassan,  a  Christian  court  physician 
under  the  Khalif  of  Bagdad  in  the  twelfth  century,  which  latter 
work  became  the  legal  authority  on  pharmaceutical  matters.  The 
Arabian  drug  stores  stood  under  direct  control  of  the  government, 
and  the  quality  of  medicines,  as  well  as  the  prices,  were  regu- 
lated by  commissioners  who  visited  and  inspected  the  drug  stores. 
In  the  eleventh  century,  the  separation  of  physicians  and  pharma- 
cists was  compulsory  in  the  countries  under  control  of  the  Moors. 
In  this  century,  the  school  of  Salerno,  in  Italy,  under  the  control 
of  the  Arabian  faculties,  compelled  its  students  to  swear  not  to 
accept  percentages  from  the  druggists  on  their  prescriptions. 

It  is  certain  that  drug  stores  for  the  dispensing  of  medicines  on 
physicians'  prescriptions  were  already  to  be  found  in  Cordova 
and  other  large  cities  under  the  control  of  the  Arabs  previous  to 
the  twelfth  century,  and,  as  early  as  1233,  pharmacy  laws  were 
already  passed  in  the  two  Sicilies.  It  is  also  pretty  certain  that  by 
this  time  the  superstitious  aberrations  that  had  characterized  the 
first  600  or  700  years  of  the  Christian  era  had  dwindled  to  com- 
paratively insignificant  proportions  in  the  Christian  portions  of 
Europe,  and  that  the  prescriptions  were  no  longer  mere  supersti- 
tious formulas,  but  directions  for  compounding  material  substances 
of  more  or  less  valuable  medicinal  character. 

In  England,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
professions  of  physicians  and  pharmacists  were  already  separated. 
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as  appears  from  Chaucer's  "Canterbury  Tales,"  in  which  Chau- 
cer insinuates  that  physicians  demanded  percentages  on  their  pre- 
scriptions. 

In  G-ermany,  the  first  drug  store  mentioned  was  at  Muenster,  in 
1267 ;  another,  a  little  later,  is  mentioned  as  being  at  Augsburg. 
In  1568,  Hans  Sachs  wrote  in  his  "True  Descriptions  of  All  Pro- 
fessions : ' ' 

' '  In  my   shop   of   drugs   are  stored 
Many    things    of    sweet    accord ; 
Spices    with    sugar   I    combine. 
Enemas    and    purges   I    divine. 
To  strengthen  the  weak  and  the  sickly, 
Eef reshing   draughts   I   furnish   quickly. 
All   these,   with   utmost   care, 
On   prescriptions   I  prepare." 

In  England,  at  this  time,  a  druggist,  by  the  name  of  BuUeyn, 
wrote  of  the  apothecary :  ' '  He  is  neither  to  decrease  nor  diminish 
the  physician 's  prescription.  He  is  to  meddle  only  in  his  own  voca- 
tion, and  to  remember  that  his  office  is  only  to  be  the  physician's 
cook." 

In  France,  one  clause  of  an  oath,  which  every  apothecary  was 
required  to  take,  was  to  "never  administer  poisons  nor  recom- 
mend their  administration,  even  to  our  greatest  enemies;  not  to 
give  drinks  to  produce  abortion,  without  the  advice  of  a  physician ; 
also  to  execute  accurately  their  prescriptions,  without  adding  or 
diminishing  anything  contained  in  them,  that  they  may  be  in  every 
respect  prepared  'secundum  artem.'  " 

In  1548,  Charles  V,  at  the  congress  of  Augsburg,  ordered  an  an- 
nual inspection  of  drug  stores  to  control  the  quality  of  the  medi- 
cines, as  it  had  "come  to  our  ears  that  deteriorated  and  spurious 
drugs  are  being  dispensed  on  physicians'  prescriptions." 

In  Belgium,  in  the  city  of  Bruges,  in  1683,  a  law  was  passed  for- 
bidding physicians  to  dispense  their  own  remedies. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  oath  demanded  of  a  German 
drug  clerk  contained  the  clause:  "That  he  will  not  deliberately 
change  a  physician's  prescription."  In  this  century  (1643), 
Moscherosch  explained  the  "1^"  as  follows:  "The  direction  on 
these  papers  are  usually  preceded  by  'Rec'  which,  in  fact,  stands 
for  per  decern,  and  means  that  one  prescription  out  of  ten  may 
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help,  or  more  i)roperly  speakiiip:.  that  out  of  ten  patients  one 
may  escape.  They  arc  called  j)atients  when  Ihey  get  into  the 
hands  of  the  fraternity,  for  from  that  moment  they  are  con- 
demned to  suffer  all  the  tortures  of  the  daiinicd.'' 

Since  these  times  we  have  an  unbroken  record  of  the  existence 
of  two  separate  i)rofessions  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  and  while 
at  times  and  certain  places  physicians  may  have  dispensed  their 
own  remedies,  or  druggists  may  have  meddled  with  the  visiting 
of  and  prescribing  for  patients,  yet,  in  the  main,  physicians  pre- 
scribed and  pharmacists  dispensed,  as  they  do  now,  for  several 
thousand  years.  In  this  connection,  no  account  is  taken  of  Chinese 
I)i-actice,  which  is  like  our  own,  and  probal)ly  has  been  so  for  sev- 
eral thousand  years,  for  their  practice  is  so  foreign  to  our  own 
and  to  the  civilizations  of  which  we  have  spoken,  that  it  is  im- 
l)robable  that  Chinese  customs  had  any  influence  on  Egyptian. 
Greek  or  modern  methods  of  practice.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  Chinese 
civilization  had  any  forming  influence  on  old  Egyptian  customs, 
as  recent  investigations  tend  rather  to  trace  the  origin  of  this 
wonderful  people  to  a  western  origin,  perhaps  to  Yucatan. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the 
practice  of  physicians  i)rcscril)ing  and  pharmacists  dispensing  has 
been  or  is  even  now  universal. 

In  England,  for  instance,  during  the  last  few  centuries  and  well 
into  this  century,  the  practitioner  of  medicine  commonly  was  also 
the  proprietor  of  the  "chemist's  shop"  or  drug  store.  This  he 
usually  left  in  charge  of  his  assistant,  who  "read  medicine'"  with 
him.  If  he  himself  prescribed  for  a  patient  in  his  shop,  then  ho 
I)robably  often  combined  the  functions  of  physician  and  pharma- 
cist in  one  person  and  dispensed  his  own  remedies.  But  if  he 
was  called  away  from  his  shop  to  visit  a  patient,  and  had  to  send 
the  prescri})tion  back  for  his  assistant  to  com])Ound,  the  fact  that 
the  latter  was  not  always  an  expert  i)harmacist  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  write  out  the  directions  for  compounding,  or  the  "pre- 
.scri[)tion,"  much  more  completely  and  in  detail  tluin  would  have 
bcon  necessary  if  he  could  have  sent  liis  prescription  to  a  properly 
(|uali(i('d  ajiothccai'v.  In  this  manner  gi'cw  up  that  astonishing 
method  of  pi'escril)ing,  of  whicii  an  example  is  given  on  page  137, 
and  which  was  perhaps  thi-  highest  i)erfection  to  which  the  pre- 
scription ever  attained.     Even   now.   tlie   two  jirofessions  are  not 
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as  entirely  distinct  in  England  as  they  are  in  some  other  countries, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  advertisements  in  English  pharmaceuti- 
cal journals  for  drug  clerks  who  are  experienced  in  counter-pre- 
scribing. 

In  our  country,  probably,  the  majority  of  physicians  outside  of 
the  larger  cities  dispense  their  own  remedies  and  do  not  write 
prescriptions,  but  this  is  due  to  the  conditions  under  which  they 
exist.  Sparsely  settled  neighborhoods  often  compel  American 
country  practitioners  to  ride  many  miles  to  their  patients,  and 
it  would  evidently  be  impracticable  to  send  back  to  a  drug  store 
for  the  medicines,  as  it  would  cause  too  much  trouble  and  delay. 
Many  old  and  good  practitioners  in  this  country  have,  possil)ly, 
never  in  their  lives  written  a  prescription,  and  might,  perhaps,  be 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  proceed  to  write  one. 

Yet  it  would  l)e  obviously  erroneous  to  say  that  English  or 
American  physicians  do  not  write  prescriptions  because  some,  or 
perhaps  even  the  greater  number,  do  not  do  so.  We  must  rather 
conclude  that  in  all  European  countries,  as  well  as  in  American 
countries  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Europeans,  the  practice 
of  physicians  w^riting  prescriptions  and  sending  them  to  drug 
stores  to  be  compounded  has  been  common  for  many  centuries  in 
all  localities  which  are  sufficiently  densely  populated  to  support 
both  professions. 


APPENDIX 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  SIGN  ^. 

Sciiiic  (l()ul)ts  li;i\iiiji'  been  expressed  in  a  review  of  tlie  secoiul  eili- 
tioii  of  this  book  in  one  of  the  i)harmaeeutieal  journals,  in  regard 
to  the  statement  that  the  little  cross-line  in  1>  is  a  relic  of  former 
superstitious  invocations  of  Jupiter,  I  thought  it  of  sufficient  in- 
terest to  present  more  fully  to  the  consideration  of  the  readers  of 
this  book  the  reasons  which  have  influenced  different  writers  to 
make  such  a  statement.  I,  therefore,  take  the  following,  slightly 
modifled  so  as  to  omit  all  controversial  parts,  from  a  letter  con- 
tributed In'  me  to  the  Chemist  and  Druggist,  London,  in  the  is- 
sue of  July  2;').  1891  : 

In  traciiiLi'  remains  of  former  sui)CM'stitinns  in  niodcrn  customs 
it  is  not  necessary  to  ])i'ove  that  they  are  used  now  with  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  original  meaning,  or  tliat  any  traces  of  the  old  super- 
stitions still  survive  in  any  degree  wliatevei'.  ll  is  inii><>i"tant  that 
we  should  i-ealize  that  the  i^resent  use  of  syml)ols,  i-itcs  or  customs 
does  not  iini)i\'  any  general  knowledge  of  their  origins,  as  this  may 
have  been  lost  in  the  course  of  time,  and  we  may  continue  to  use 
them  without  any  knowledge  of  theii-  origins  and  with  new. 
though  often  related,  meanings. 

I^'or  instance,  in  ancient  Babylon  it  was  a  religious  du1\"  of  every 
woman  to  e()jial)it  once  in  lier  life  with  a  man  other  llinn  her  hus- 
band, in  lionoi-  of  llie  goddess  ^Mylitta.  When  she  went  to  the 
temple  I'oi-  this  pnrpo.se,  she  signified  it  by  taking  a  seat  under 
a  bon^li  of  mistletoe,  which  plant  was  sacred  to  the  goddess.  A 
man,  seeing  a  woman  ■'undei-  the  mistletoe,"  could  then  approach 
her,  and  after  giving  her  money,  which  she  offered  on  tlie  altar  of 
the  goddess,  he  look  her  to  one  of  the  alcoves  pi-o\ided  for  tlu' 
purpose  and  there  had  sexual  connection  with  her.  Traces  of  this 
still  exist  :  one  of  the  modern  botanical  nanuvs  of  the  mistletoe  is 
"Mylitta:""  but  when  men  now  surprise  i^irls  or  women  "under 
the  mistletoe"  ami  demand  the  customar.\-  kiss.  tlie\-  do  s(»  without 
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a  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  custom,  and  without  a  knowledge 
that  in  ancient  times  they  might  have  demanded  coition.  Similarly 
numberless  present  customs,  symbols,  ceremonies,  rites  etc.,  may 
l)e  traced  back  to  ancient  beliefs  and  practices,  while  the  public  is 
ignorant  of  such  connection  between  the  now  and  the  long  ago. 

So  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  our  present  R  was  ever  actu- 
ally and  knowingly  used  as  an  invocation  of  Jupiter  to  prove  that 


it  had  its  origin  in  such  invocation.     Originally,  no  doubt. 


^ 


was  an  invocation  or  conjuration  of  Jupiter  when  used  on  prescrip- 
tions, but  it  was  only  one  of  many  forms  of  charms,  conjurations 
or  invocations  used  in  this  manner,  as  we  are  told  by  historians 
that  they  were  used.  There  is,  furthermore,  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  letter  R  is  an  abbreviation  of  "Recipe,"  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  plain  letter  R  was  used  as  an  abbreviation  for 
"Recipe"  in  olden  times.  I  think  that  if  anyone  attempted  to 
])rove  from  the  history  of  medicine,  or  from  any  written  source, 
that  the  original  form  of  I>  was  simply  the  letter  R,  he  would 
iind  it  impossible.  I  hiwc  come  across  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
plain  letter  R  was  so  used  previous  to  quite  recent  times,  and 
while  I  believe  that  1^  was  interpreted  as  an  abbreviation  for 
"Recipe"  very  early  in  the  Christian  era,  it  was  formerly  not 
written  as  a  plain  R.  There  is  evidence,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
was  not  written  as  the  simple  letter  even  so  late  as  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

I  believe  that  the  character  ly  at  the  head  of  a  prescription  is  a 
reminder  of  the  former  use  of  the  Jupiter  symljol  as  an  invocation 
or  conjuration;  this  statement  refers  to  the  character  or  sign  Ty, 
not  to  the  plain  letter  R,  although  in  a  remote  way  it  may  perhaps 
even  be  argued  that  the  use  of  the  word  "Recipe"  or  its  abbrevia- 
tion, "R,"  is  a  reminder,  not' particularly  of  the  Jupiter  invoca- 
tion, but  of  invocations  in  general,  because  it  can  be  historically 
show^n  that  prescriptions  previous  to  the  introduction  of  invoca- 
tions on  ])rescriptions  had  no  superscriptions,  but  began  abruptly 
witli  an  enumeration  of  the  ingredients,  as  is  now  the  practice  in 
the  United-  States  Phai-iiiacoixeia. 

As  far  as  I  can  find,  1^  was  a  form  of  commencing  a  prescrip- 
tion which  is  centuries  older  than  the  use  of  either  the  word 
"recipe"   or  the  simple  letter    R.    and     R     was    iiiterpivted    as 
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"recipe"  long  before  it  was  written  that  way;  it  is  the  object  here 
to  try  to  account  for  the  little  cross-stroke  at  the  tail-end  of  the 
cliuractcr  1>,  and  to  explain  why  this  sign  or  character  is  used 
instead  of  the  letter  R  at  the  beginning  of  the  prescription. 

In  Rome,  at  a  ([uite  early  time,  many  of  the  physicians  were 
Greeks  or  Jews,  who  had  accepted  the  Christian  faith.  Under 
the  Roman  em])erors  the  practice  of  medicine  was  under  strict 
governmental  control  and  supervision.  During  the  persecutions 
under  Nero,  Tiberius,  Severus  and  other  Roman  emperors,  Chris- 
tians were  cruelly  i)ut  to  death  unless  they  saved  themselves  by 
making  offerings  or  prayers  to  Jupiter  and  the  other  heathen  gods 
in  the  temples,  so  that  consent  to  offer  or  pray  to  Jupiter  became 
a  test  to  distinguish  between  Christians  and  good  Roman  citizens. 

An  invocation  to  Jupiter  may  thus  have  come  to  be  compulsory 
on  the  prescription  to  prove  the  adherence  of  the  physician  to  the 
old  state  religion.  Consider  also  that,  as  early  as  during  the  reign 
of  Nero  (scarcely  later  than  A.  D.  50)  persons  suspected  of  being 
Christians  were  forbidden  to  practice  medicine,  and  that  as  late 
as  under  Julian,  near  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  no  Christian 
teacher  was  tolerated  in  the  medical  schools;  and  that  under 
Theodosius  the  Christian  method  of  healing  by  laying  on  of  hands, 
anointing,  and  by  prayers,  was  forbidden ;  and  that  even  as  late 
as  the  sixth  century  it  was  not  always  safe  to  publicly  avow  one's 
religious  belief,  because  now  Christian,  now  Pagan  physicians 
were  persecuted  and  banished,  according  to  the  vai-ying  beliefs  of 
tlie  successive  rulers.  It  was  probalily  in  times  like  these  that 
l)hysicians  first  found  it  convenient  to  have  a  sign  which  could  be 
interpreted  as  an  invocation  of  Jupiter,  or  as  .something  else,  when 
desired.  Whether  this  was  the  reason  or  not.  the  historical  fact  is 
that  Krinas  introduced  the  astrological  signs  into  medicine  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Nero,  oi-  during  the  times  of  the  fiercest  and  most 
cruel  persecutions  of  the  Christians.  ^lagic.  which  had  been 
practiced  for  a  long  time  previously,  developed  into  alchemy,  and 
this  science  was  quite  extensively  practiced  in  the  fifth  century. 

By  the  sliglit  iiltcrat ioji  of  tlie  JujMtcr  sign       /    .  by  adding  the 


sti-okt' whicli  makes  it  rcst'inblf  Itio  It'ttiM-       /I     ,  it  bcfaiiu'   /^.•'^^ 
it   is  even  now   fro(iU('ntIy   written,  and   i)liysi<'iaiis  could  chiim   it 


^ 

^^    itbvau.^ 
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to  be  an  invocation  of  Jupiter  (the  god),  or  the  astrological  sign 
for  Jupiter  (the  planet),  or  the  alchemistic  symbol  for  Jupiter 
(the  metal  tin),  or  an  abbreviation  for  ''recipe,"  just  as  conven- 
ience or  necessity  required. 

When  Christianity  gradually  displaced  heathenism,  the  minor 
gods  first  disappeared  and  the  fight  gradually  became  narrowed 
down  to  a  contest  for  supremacy  between  Jupiter  (the  old  supreme 
god)  and  Jehovah  (the  new  and  "only"  god).  Men  ceased  to 
pray  to  or  swear  by  Mercury,  Mars  or  Venus,  but  they  invoked 
Jupiter,  and  they  swore  "by  Jove,"  and  for  purposes  of  strong 
affirmation,  the  God  Jehovah  has  not  succeeded  in  completely 
displacing  Jupiter  to  this  day,  for  we  still  swear  "by  Jove." 

Farther,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  as  Jehovah  crowded  Jupiter 
more  and  more  from  his  former  high  position,  even  though  the 
necessity  to  use  the  symbol  for  Jupiter  had  ceased,  some  physi- 
cians who  were  half  ashamed  of  their  belief  in  the  old  god,  and 
yet  not  prepared  wholly  to  disavow  it,  added  the  little  stroke  to 
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make  a^  into  ji  ,  so  that  it  might  be  considered  to  be  the  ab- 
breviation for  "recipe".  Or  this  may  have  been  policy  when  pre- 
scribing for  patients  who  still  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  the  old 
Jupiter  conjurations  even  though  the  physician  had  ceased  to 
believe  in  it.  Thus  it  could  mean  "Jupiter"  to  a  believer  and 
"recipe"  to  a  sceptic. 

Moreover,  the  "Jupiter  theory"  best  accounts  for  the  use  of 
the  cross,  of  the  Abi-axas  symbols,  of  such  words  as  'Uibracad- 
dhra",  "cum  deo",  or  "in  nomine  dei" ,  etc.,  these  signs  and 
words  having  been  introduced  by  the  early  Christians  as  pro- 
tests against  the  use  of  the  symbols  of  Jupiter  and  the  other 
deities  of  the  Olympus. 

Or  suppose  the  mixing  of  the  two  entirely  dissimilar  things,  the 

ancient  Jupiter  sign       /        and  the  letter  R  to  have  been  the  result 

ot  Ignorance;  or  siip])()se  even  that  the  sign       /f,^      ^''**^  been  out 

of  use  for  a  thousand  years  and  tliat  Ihen  some  on(^  who  saw 
that  it  had  been  used  at  the  head  of  prescriptions  in  fornuM- 
limes  without  knowing  why  it  was  so  used,  should  have  used  it 
and  his  examj)le  should  have  been  followed  until  its  use  again  be- 
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came  almost  universal  ;  or  suppose  any  otliei'  manner  to  aeeount  for 
the  fusion  of  t  lie  two  sit^iis      /       ^'IkI       fj       iMl(.      if     ,  the  con- 
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elusion  must  lie  llic  same.  The  symbol  IJ  would  never  have 
come  into  existenee  and  would  never  have  been  used  at  the  head 
of  the  preseription   if  it   had   not  been  derived   from   the  symbol 


Z 


which    meant    an   invoeation   oi-   conjuration   of  Jupiter. 


There  is  no  other  supposable  reason  why  the  letter  R  used  at 
the  opening?  of  a  pi'esei'ijition  should  have  the  little  cross-line 
termination  (Paris'  "Cloven  foot")  when  tlie  letter  R  has  no 
sueh  form  under  any  other  eii'cumstanees  whatever. 

This  merginjj;  of  the  symbols  must  have  oeeurred  during  the 
transition  jieriod  fi-om  the  belief  in  the  old  mythologies  to  the 
newer  Christian  rclifi:ion,  and  therefore  in  the  earlier  eenturies 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  in  a  time  when  writings  for  temporary 
purposes,  as  preseriptions,  leltcis  and  messages  of  ephemeral 
eharacter  were  still  inscribed  with  a  stile  on  wax  tablets  so  that 
positive  proof  nuiy  be  forever  wanting,  however  convincingly 
logical    reasoning   and   historical   facts   may   establish   the  matter. 

To  what  extent  this  confusion  between  the  Jupiter  signs  and 
the  "Recipe"  abbreviations  was  carried  appears  from  the  "Medi- 
cinisch-Chynusch  und  Alchenustisches  Oraculum",  printed  in 
1783,  from  which  \\w  following  syndiols  for  "Jupiter"  (tin)  and 
""Recipe"  are  taken. 


Uecipe,     J^,J/x,yp.4^ 


Jupiter,  T,^T',VJ,Sz 
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It  is  exceedingly  curious  to  see  that  the  sign  for  Jupiter, 


^ 


(also  called  the  Zadkiel  or  Zcdekiel  symbol,  Zadkiel  having  been 
supposed  to  be  an  angel  of  the  god  Jupiter),  was  used  for  "re- 
cipe" as  late  as  1783,  and  that  the  letter  R  was  used  as  a  symbol 
for  "Jupiter"  (tin)  hut  not  as  an  abbreviation  for  "recipe", 
which  is  now  its  most  obvious  meaning.  Note  the  practical  iden- 
tit}'  of  the  first,  fifteenth  and  seventeenth  signs  for  Jupiter,  and 
the  fourth  sign  for  ' '  recipe ' ' ;  the  peculiar  union  of  the  second 
part  of  the  sixteenth  sign  for  Jupiter  with  the  letter  R  in  the 
first  sign  for  "recipe";  the  odd  combination  of  the  first,  last  part 
of  the  second  and  parts  of  the  fourteenth  signs  for  Jupiter  to 
make  the  fifth  sign  for  "recipe" — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  symbols  for  Jupiter  and  the  signs  for  "recipe"  and  the  let- 
ter R  were  at  one  time  inextricably  mixed,  and  even  to  a  great 
extent  synonymous ;   and  1   repeat  again  that  there   can  be  no 

reasonable  doubt  that    I^    was  derived  from      /        and  would 


^ 


never  have  existed  as  a  sign  at  the  head  of  the  prescription  if  the 
latter  sign  had  never  been  used  as  an  invocation  or  conjuration 
of  Jupiter. 

That  I^  is  not  the  simple  letter  R  -diij  child  can  see.  The  let- 
ter R  is  never  written  ly.  anywhere  else  except  at  the  beginning 
of  a  prescription.  This  fact  demands  an  explanation  which  I  at- 
tempt to  give.  It  cannot  have  been  due  to  accident;  it  is  always 
more  in  accordance  with  our  methods  of  thought  to  accept  a  fairly 
good  explanation,  rather  than  to  believe  in  accident.  No  other 
explanation  for  the  peculiar  facts  I  have  shown  has  ever  been 
proposed,  for  I  consider  as  altogether  too  puerile  the  attempt  to 
explain  1>  as  being  "Rp."  The  latter  form  is  seldom  used,  is 
conti-ary  to  usual  methods  of  abbreviating,  and  is  so  modern  that 
it  is  apparent  that  it  is  clerived  from  I>,  and  not  vice  versa. 

To  conclude,  the  exphmations  here  given  to  account  for  the  lit- 
tle final  cross-line  in  I^  are  fully  as  convincing  as  those  given  for 
hundreds  of  our  customs,  habits  or  beliefs  which  are  traced  back 
to  former  superstitions,  beliefs,  folk-lore,  customs  or  habits,  which 
are  generally  accepted  as  satisfactory,  and  I  leave  this  subject  to 
the  judgment  of  my  readers,  whether  there  is  or  is  not  at  least 
some  foundation  and  room  for  the  "Jupiter  theory." 
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Declensions,  92 
Decoctions,  18 

extemporaneous,  227 
Diluent,  169,  180 
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190 
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Druggists  in  middle  ages,  259,  260 
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frontispiece,  236 

weights    and   measures.    48 
Electuaries,  18 

extemporaneous,    212 
Elixirs,  19 

Emergency  Prescriptions,   165 
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extemporaneous,  219 
Emulsions,  20 

extemporaneous,  228 
Enemas,  extemporaneous,   231 
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Excessive  doses,  189 
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Extemporaneons  prescriptions.   101 

for  baths.  206 

for  cataplasms,  205 

for  cerates,  220 

for  charity  patients,    165 

for  confections,  212 

for  decoctions,  227 

ff)r  emergency  cases,  105 
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for  emulsions,   228 

for  enemas,  231 

for  eye-washes,  225 

for  gargles,   225 

for  infusions,  226 

for  inhalations,  206 

for  injections,  225 

for  liniments,  231 

for  lotions,  225 

for  lozenges,   218 

for  mixtures,  227 

for  neutral  mixtures,  225 

for  ointments,  220 

for  paints,  231 

for  papers,  220 

for  pillows,  205 

for  pills,  212 

for  plasters,  219 

for  poor  patients,  165 

for  poultices,  205 

for  powders  in  hulk,  208 

for  powders  in  divided  doses,  209 

for  rectal  injections,  231 

for  repetitions,  162,  232 
.  for  saturations,  225 

for  solutions.  223 

for  species.  204 

for  suppositories,   219 

for  tablets,   218 

for  teas,  204 

for  troches,  218 

for  washes.   225 
Extracts.  20 

fluid.  21 

liquid.   23 

solid,  20 
Eye-washes,  225 
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Fifth  declension,  102 
First  declension,   95 
First  Dispensatory,   259 
Fluid   extracts,   21 
Fluid  measures,  (i2 
Fomentati(Uis,  29 
Forms  of  formulas,  39 
Forms  of  medicines,  204 
Formulas  by  parts.  81 

by  percentage,  83 

by  proportion,  84 

forms  of,  39 
Fourth  declension,  101 
Fractional  doses,  188 
Fractions,   how    to   write,    107 
French   scientific  nomenclature,   128 
Fresli   herbs,   tinctures   of,   31 
Froi)tispiec(>.    translation    of,    236 
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(iiiUipots,  24 

Gargle,  extfmpoiaiif'ius,  '2'2'i 
German  srieiitific  iH»nieiiclature,  128 
Glycerates,  21 
Glyceritcs,   21 
Glyceroles,   21 
Gnostic  syni))()l,   2.'!4,   24!> 
Grain  weights,  nsing  only,  59 
Grammatical  construction  of  prescrip- 
tions,  74 
(Jranules,   2'! 

H 
Habits,  intluence  of,  liKJ 
Herbs,  fresh,  tinctures  of.  Ml 
Hippocratic  books,  242 
History   of   prescriptions,    2;'.7 
Honeys,  22 

How  much  to  prescrilie,  192 
How  to  prescribe,  191 
How  to  write  fractions,  107 
Hvdrumel,   22 


bliosyncrasy,   influence  of,   198 
Incompatible?,    19S 

chemical,   200 

explosive,   201 

niei'hanical.  199 

organoleptic,  200 

therapeutic.   202 
Indeclinable  nouns,  102 
Influences  modifying  action  of  medi- 
cines, 196 

of  age,   ISS 

of  climate,  197 

of  y)ersonal  habits,   IOC) 

of  idiosyncrasy,  19S 

of  race.  197 

of  seasons,  197 

of  sex,  190 

of  time  of  day,  197 
Influence  of  Arabian  teachings,  258 
Infusions,   22 

extemporaneous,  220 
Inhalations,  extemporaneous,   200 
Injections,   (Extemporaneous,   22.5 

rectal,  2:!1 
Inscri[ition    in    i)re8criptions,    1(>S 
Internjitional    weights    and    measnrt^s, 
CI 
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Juicea,  22 
Jupiter   sign,   2(i.". 


Language  in  jirescriptions.  SS 
liUrge  doses,  189 


Latin   abbreviations,   list   of,    1.38 

advantage  of,   88 

cases,   92 

nomenclature,  120 

phrases  in  prescriptions,  1.36 

phrases,  list  of,  1.38 
Linctus,  18 
Linear  measure,  64 
Liniments,   2.3 

extemporaneous,    2;'l 
Liquid  extracts.   2.3 

measures,    62 

apothecaiies ',  63     * 

preparations,  221 
extemporaneous,  221 
Liquoies,  28 

List  of  Latin  words  and  phrases,  138 
List  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  108 
Litus,   231 
Looch,  18 

Lotion,  extemporaneous,  225 
Lozenges,  31 

extemporaneous,  218 

M 

Magistral  prescriptions,   162 
Masses,  24 
Mead,  22 

Measures,  Apothecaries',  03 
transposing  to  metric.  78 

approximate,   85 

Egyptian,  49 

international,    64 

linear,  (i4 

liquid,  (i2 

metric,    67 
Mechanical  incompatibles,  199 
Medicines,  combinations  of.   183 

forms  of  administering.  204 
Mel.  22 

Method  to  learn   metric   system.  74 
Metric   prescriptions,   75 
Metric  system,  general  considerations. 
64 

terms.  68 
Metric    terms    transposed    to    apothe- 
caries' terms,  79 
Metric  weights  and  measures.  t>7 
Mineral    waters,    33 
Mixtures.   24 

Pxtemi>orain^)US.  227 
neutral,    extemporaneous.    225 
Mohammedan  cenMuonial  mortar,  255. 

256 
Moxa.  32 
Mucilages,   24 
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Name  of  patient  in  prescriptions,  165 
physician  in  prescription,  166 

N.  F.  preparations,  15 

Neutral      mixtures,      extemporaneous, 
225 

Nomenclature,  122 
Latin,  126 

Nouns   and  adjectives,  list  of,   108 

Nouns,  indeclinable,  102 

Numeral  adjectives,  105 

Numeration,  system  of,  43 

O 

' '  Oliicial ' '  preparations,  15 
"Officinal"  preparations,  15 
Ointment   jars,   24 
Ointments,  24 

extemporaneous,  220 
Oldberg's     system     of     weights     and 

measures,  46 
Oldest  pharmacopoeia,  39 
Oleates,  25 
Oleoresins,  25 
011a,   24 
Opodeldocs,  23 
Ordinal   adjectives,   106 
Organoleptic  incompatibles,  200 
Origin     of     apothecaries'     signs     of 

weights,  54 
Origin  of  I^,  250,  263 
Oxymel,  22,  32 


"P"  or  <'PP"  in  prescriptions,  165 
Pads,  29 

Paints,  extemporaneous,  231 
Papers,  25 

extemporaneous,  220 
Papyrus  of  Ebers,  239 
Papyrus  pharmacopoeia,   39 
Participles,  108 
"Parts"  in  formulas,  81 
Parts  of  prescriptions,  121,  167 
Pastilles,  32 
Patent  medicines,  34 

preparations,    34 
Patient's   name   on    ])rescrip(i()ii,    165 
Percentage   formulas,    83 
Permanent  prescriptions,  14 
Pessaries,  30 

Pharmacists,  early  inention  of,  240 
Pharmacopci'la,  Papyrus,  39 
Pharmacoponial  preparations,   15 
Phrases,  list  of  Latin,  138 
Physician's  address  on  prescrii)tions, 
166 


Pigmenta,  231 
Pillows,  29 

extemporaneous,  205 
Pills,  25 

coating  with  gold-leaf,  217 

conspergative   for,   216 

excipients  for,  214 

extemporaneous,  212 

gelatine-coated,  217 

sugar-coated,   217 
Plasters,  27 

extemporaneous,  219 
Pomades,   25 
Pomatum,  25 
Poor  patients,  165 
Poultices,  28 

extemporaneous,  205 
Powders,   27 

extemporaneous,  207 

in  bulk,  208 

in  cachets,  211 

in  capsules,  211 

in  divided  doses,  209 

in  wafers,  211 
Preparations,    liquid,    221 

patent,  34 

proprietary,  34 

solid,  204 

special,   204 
Prepositions,   91 
Prescribing,   191 
Prescription  blanks,  162 
Prescriptions,    ancient   Egyptian,    24Ci* 

classification  of,   14 

compound,  14 

construction  of,  121,  167 

cuneiform,  241 

date  in,  164 

definition  of,  13 

emergency,  165 

explosive,  201 

extemporaneous.  14,  161 

for   baths.   206 

for    cataplasms,    205 

for  cerates,  220 

for  charity  patients,  165 

for  confections,  212 

for   decoctions,   227 

for  emergency  cases,  165 

for  emulsions,  228 

for  enemas,  231 

for  eye-washes,  225 

for  gargles,  225 

for    infusions,    226 

for  inhalations,  206 

for   injections,   225 

for  liniments,  231 

for  lotions.  225 
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for  lozenges,  218 

for  mixtures,  227 

for  iiputra!  niixtiurs,  22;") 

for   ointments,   220 

for  piiints.  2;^1 

for  papers,   220 

for  pillows,  205 

for  pills,  212 

for   plasters,   219 

for  poor  patients,  1(15 

for  poultices,  205 

for  powders  in  bulk,  208 

for   powders   in    divided    doses,    200 

for  rectal  injections,  2."!! 

for   repititions,    162,   232 

for  saturations,  225 

for  solutions.  223 

for  species.  204 

for  suppositories.  210 

for  tablets,  21 S 

for   teas,   204 

for   troches,    218 

for  washes,  225 

granimaticiil  construction,  "4 

Latin  in.  88 

magistral.  162 

metric,    75 

not  to  be  repeated.  166 

official,   15 

officinal,  15 

parts  of.  121.  167 

permanent,   14 

physician's  addiess   in,   166 

re]ieatinff,    162.   2.32 

sim])le,  14 

writintr,  162 
Proprietary  prepnrntinns,  14 
Proportion  formulns.  ^4 
Pulveres,  27 

extemporaneoiis.  200 
Ptdvis.  27 

extenijiornneous.  207 

Q 

"<|.  s.  "   (ir  •'(juantum   satis."    121 
l^iiantities  to  jirescribe.  102 

R 

11,  origin  of,  250,  263 

Race,  influeiK-e  of,  on  action  of  medi 

cines,  107 
Kcrord  of  cashes,  233 
Rectal  inject  ions,  extemporaneous.  2.'M 
Rectal   suppi)sitoii(>.^.   30 

extemporaneous,  210 
Reme<lies,   combinations    of,    183 
Ke[u'atin'.;  jirescriptions.  166,  232 
Resins.    2S 


Rool),  23 

Rotulae,  32 

Rules     for     converting;    apothecaries* 

terms  to  metric  terms,   72. 

78 
for     convertin});     metric     terms     to 

apothecaries'    terms.    70 

S 

Saponaments,  23 

Saturations,  extempmaiicous,   225 
Scientific   nemendature,    Hnglish.    12s 
French,   128 
German,    128 
Seasons,    influence    of    on    jution    of 
I  medicines,  107 

I   Second  declension.  97 
I   Sex,    effect    on    action    of    iii('di<'ines. 

196 
j   Sifrnature  in  prescriptions.   Is7 
I  Simple    prescriptions.    14 
Sizes    of    prescription    vials,    apothe- 
caries', 221 
metric,    75 
Solid  extracts,  20 
Solid     preparations.     ex1em])t)raneous, 

204 
Solutions,  28 

extemporaneous,   223 
Special  preparations,  204 
Species,  28 

extempoianeous,  204 
Specifving   in    ])rescrij)ti<ins,    ."■(i 
Spirits,  30 

Subscription  in   prescriptions,   1S7 
Succus,  22 

Superscription  in  prescriptions.  167 
Superstition   in   medicine.   244 
Suppositories,  30 
extemporaneous  210 
rectal.  30 
urethral.    30 
I        vaginal,  30 

!   "Sympathetic"  remedies.  256 
Syrups,  30 
Svstem  of  numeration.  43 


Table  of  approxinuite  measures,  Sij 

e(iui\alents,  apothecaries'  and  nu«t- 
ric,  78 

nietrii-   and   apothecaries',   70 
'lablet.s  32 

extemporaneous.    21*^ 
Taladae.  32 
'ralisnuins,  244 
Teas.  28 

eytemporaneoi's,  204 
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Terms  of  metric  system,  68 

Therfipeiitic  incompatibles,  202 

Third  decleusion,  99 

Thot,  books  of,  239 

Time   of   day,   iniiuence  on    action   of 

medicines,  1P7 
Tinctures,  30 

of  fresh  herbs,  31 
Tolerance   of  medicines,   198 
Translation  of  frontispiece,  236 
Transposing    apothecaries'    to    metric 
terms,  78 

metric  to  apothecaries'  terms,  79 
Triturations,   31 
Troches,  31 

extemporaneous,   218 
Troy  weights,  52 

U 

Unguenta,  24 

extemporaneous,  220 
Unusually  large  doses,   189 
Urethral  suppositories,  30 
Use   of  decimal   point   in   metric   pre- 
scriptions. 80 
Using  only  grain  weights,  59 
Vaginal  suppositories,  30 
Vehicle  in  prescriptions,  181 
Verbs,  Latin,  in  prescriptions,  118 


V 

Vials,  sizes  of  apothecaries ',  221 

metric  75 
Vina.  33 
Vinegars,   32 

W 

Washes  extemporaneous,  225 
Waters,  33 

mineral,  33 
"Weights  and  mensures,  43 

apothecaries ',   54 

avoirdupois,   50 

Egyptian,    4S 

international,    64 

metric,    67 

Oldberg's  system,  46 
Weights,  apothecaries ',  54 

avoirdupois,  50 

grains  only,  59 

metric,  69 

Oldberg's  system,  46 

transposing    apothecaries'    to    met- 
ric,   78 

transposing  metric  to  apothecaries', 
79 

Troy.  52 
Wines,   33 

Word-charms,    245,    255 
Writing  in  prescriptions,   162 
Writing  prescriptions,  162 
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